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The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  and  the 
*  U.  S.  Mining  Law. 

WITH  A  NOTICE  OF  THE  STEMWINDER  AND 
BUNKER  HILL  CASES. 


BY  R.  W.  RAYMOHU. 


Every  mining  suit  reaching  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  is  inevitably  entangled 
and  cumbered  with  numerous  incidental 
questions.  It  is,  of  course,  an  appeal,  and 
usually  has  passed  through  two  courts 
already.  The  original  complainants  may 
or  may  not  be  the  appellants  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  grounds  of  appeal  may  in¬ 
volve  the  original  merits  of  the  complaint, 
or  may  have  arisen  in  the  treatment  of  the 
case  by  the  courts  below.  The  whole  re¬ 
cord  is  subject  to  review;  and,  although 
questions  of  fact  are  supposed  not  to  be 
re-tried  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  the 
approval  or  reversal  of  judicial  rulings 
below,  concerning  the  admission  or  legal 
effect  of  evidence,  may  often  affect  the 
validity  of  the  findings  of  fact.  Moreover, 
every  step  of  the  proceedings  through 
which  the  case  has  come  up  to  the  last 
tribunal  is  open  to  criticism,  and  a  failure 
of  formal  regularity  at  any  point  may  re¬ 
quire  a  decision,  throwing  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceedings  back  for^  repetition,  and  not 
settling  at  all  the  fundamental  questions 
of  the  construction  of  Federal  law  in  the 
case.  In  many  such  instances,  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  has  practically  said :  “Since 
our  present  decision  would  be  necessary, 
whatever  be  the  underlying  issues  of  the 
case,  we  will  not  now  consider  those  is¬ 
sues.” 

The  result  of  these  conditions  has  been, 
that,  although  it  is  nearly  40  years  since 
the  passage  (1866)  of  the  first  U.  S. 
law  for  the  exploration  and  sale  of  pub¬ 
lic  mineral  lands  in  certain  States  and 
Territories,  and  36  years  since  the 
passage  (1872)  of  the  second, — the  “law 
of  the  apex,”  which  is  substantially  the 


present  law — many  important  questions 
of  construction  under  both  these  statutes 
(but  especially  under  the  latter)  still 
await  the  answer  of  our  highest  tribunal. 
Over  and  over,  such  questions  have  been 
carried  up  to  Washington,  only  to  be 
shipped  back  again,  wrapped  in  all  their 
original  uncertainty,  because  of  some  ir¬ 
regularity  in  the  address  or  contents  of 
the  package. 

The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  is  not  to 
blame  for  this  protracted  series  of  dis¬ 
appointments.  The  primary  condemnation 
rests  upon  Congress,  for  its  enactment  of 
laws  which,  as  everybody  knows,  cannot 
be  applied  until  the  courts  have  decided 
what  on  earth  they  mean.  Our  State  leg¬ 
islatures  are  even  mqre  culpable  in  this  re¬ 
spect;  and  the  consequence  all  over  the 
country  is,  that  courts  are  spending  the 
time  and  strength  of  legal  experts  (judges 
and  lawyers)  in  determining  the  consti¬ 
tutionality  and  meaning  of  statutes  which 
the  common,  unlearned  citizen  is  legally 
assumed  to  understand  and  obey.  In 
other  words,  our  courts  are  perpetually 
forced,  because  our  legislatures  do  not 
know  how,  to  legislate.  And  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  this  more  or  less  inappropriate 
and  preventable  function  seriously  im¬ 
pairs  their  discharge  of  the  chief  duty 
for  which  they  were  created,  namely, 
the  swift,  certain  and  inexpensive  execu¬ 
tion  of  justice  according  to  law. 

The  lower  courts  often  venture  tent¬ 
ative  decisions,  knowing  that  such  opin¬ 
ions  are  subject  to  review  upon  appeal. 
But  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  acts  under 
the  weight  of  the  consciousness  that  from 
its  judgment  there  is  no  appeal;  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  observation,  its  constant 
and  anxious  desire  is,  first,  to  do  justice 
to  the  parties  actually  before  it,  and,  se¬ 
condly,  while  so  doing,  to  declare  and 
interpret  the  law  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
establish  precedents  which  might  work 
injustice  in  future  cases. 

Even  before  I  became  a  member  of 
the  bar,  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing 
this  Court,  upon  its  own  invitation,  upon 
a  point  of  mining  law ;  and  I  can 
heartily  testify,  from  personal  experience 
as  well  as  observation,  that  no  other  tri¬ 
bunal  could  exhibit  greater  desire  for 
information,  greater  willingness  to  con¬ 
fess  ignorance  (if  such  confession  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  obtaining  of  such  informa¬ 
tion),  or  greater  independence  of  all  con¬ 
sider  tions  outside  of  the  intelligent  ex¬ 
position  and  just  administration  of 
the  law.  I  have  had  occasion,  more 
than  once,  to  criticize  and  deplore 
some  of  its  mining  decisions,  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  which  I  believed  it  had 
not  foreseen;  and  I  still  think  (in  com¬ 
mon  with  many  eminent  practitioners  and 


authorities)  that  the  Court  will  be  here¬ 
after  embarrassed,  and  perhaps  obliged 
to  retract  or  modify  certain  of  its  con¬ 
structions  of  the  law,  in  the  face  of  such 
consequences.  But  nobody  that  I  ever 
heard  of  doubts  for  a  moment  its  perfect 
and  fearless  sincerity.  In  my  judgment, 
it  has  honestly  done  its  best  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  forced  upon  it  by  the 
crude  legislation  of  Congress. 

The  foregoing  general  remarks  are  sug¬ 
gested  by  two  recent  decisions  of  the  U. 
S.  Supreme  Court  under  the  Federal  min¬ 
ing  law.  It  is  not'  necessary  to  analyze 
these  decisions  in  detail.  Hitherto,  I  have 
endeavored,  thiough  papers  in  the  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  American  Institute  of  Min¬ 
ing  Engineers,  or  contributions  to  The 
Mineral  Industry  and  The  Engineering 
AND  Mining  Journal,  to  keep  pace  with 
such  utterances  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  as  involved  the  final  construction  of 
the  U.  S.  statutes  concerning  mineral 
lands.  Doubtless,  many  decisions  of  more 
or  less  importance  under  this  head  may 
have  been  overlooked  by  me,  under  the 
pressure  of  other  work.  But,  whatever 
may  have  been  thus  omitted,  I  have  made 
it  a  general  rule  not  to  discuss,  for  the 
information  of  readers  of  the  Journal, 
those  details  cf  mining  cases  and  deci¬ 
sions  which  possess  a  local  interest  only. 
Questions  of  location,  abandonment,  re¬ 
location,  survey,  etc.,  or  even  of  special 
geology  (such  as  the  position  of  a  given 
hanging  or  foot-wall),  pertain  to  the 
special  case;  and  while  they  may  involve 
problems  or  principles  worthy  of'  wider 
discussion,  do  not  necessarily  require  con¬ 
sideration  in  a  critical  record  of  the  judi¬ 
cial  interpretation  of  the  U.  S.  “mining 
law.”  Moreover,  the  consideration  of 
geological  problems,  in  particular,  can¬ 
not  well  be  undertaken  by  one  who  has 
not  personally  studied  the  ground.  And, 
finally,  the  decision  of  such  geological 
questions  in  one  case  has  little  or  no  legal 
value  as  a  precedent  for  another  case. 

The  recent  decisions  to  which  I  refer 
were  handed  down  Jan.  8,  1906,  in  two 
important  suits,  popularly  known  as  “the 
Stemwinder”  and  “the  Bunker  Hill”  ex¬ 
tra-lateral  right  cases,  in  both  of  which  the 
Bunker  Hill  &  Sullivan  Co.,  of  Idaho,  was 
the  original  complainant,  and  is  the  final 
victor.  I  have  not  seen  the  full  official  re¬ 
port  of  these. 

I.  The  Stemwinder  case  presents  col¬ 
lateral  complications  of  which  I  need 
name  but  one.  Namely,  there  was  (as  I 
infer  from  the  summary  and  diagrams  be¬ 
fore  me),  an  intervening  amendment  of 
the  lines  of  the  location  upon  which  the 
complainant  relied.  Apparently,  the  Court 
construed  this  act  as  a  legal  abandonment 
of  the  territory  contained  in  the  first  lo- 
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cation,  but  not  in  the  amended  one,  while 
it  refused  to  give  to  the  locator  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  his  new  lines  as  to  additional  ground, 
already  covered  by  the  rights  of  other 
claims,  junior  by  original  location,  but 
senior  to  the  amended  location.  The  re¬ 
sult  seems  to  have  been  that  the  locator, 
by  amending  his  location,  lost  something 
on  one  side,  and  gained  nothing  on  the 
other.  If  that  statement  is  substantially 
correct,  I  can  only  say  that  the  decision 
seems  to  me  entirely  just  and  proper. 

Apart  from  this  and  all  other  collateral 
complications  (such  as  the  position  and 
course  of  the  “lode”  in  question,  and  of 
its  hanging-wall,  and  the  application  of 
the  well  established  rule  that  when  the 
course  of  the  located  lode  crosses  two 
opposite  and  parallel  “side-lines,”  of  the 
location,  these  lines  become  the  legal 
“end-lines,”  for  the  determination  of  the 
extr  -lateral  right),  this  case  presents  ap¬ 
parently  but  one  question,  which  may  be 
stated  in  general  form  as  follows: 

B  having  located  upon  a  lode,  upon 
which  A  had  already  made  an  adjoining 
location,  and  the  course  of  the  lode  being 
such  that  the  extra-lateral  rights  of  A 
upon  its  dip  cover  a  zone,  obliquely  cross¬ 
ing  the  portion  of  the  lode  which  would 
otherwise  (i.  e.,  if  B  were  the  senior  lo¬ 
cator)  belong  by  extra-lateral  right  to  B, 
is  B  entitled  to  the  possession  of  the  lode 
beyond,  and  (on  the  dip)  below,  the  zone 
to  which  A  has  a  prior  title?  In  other 
words,  doesi  the  interpolation  of  the 
ground  unquestionably  belonging  to  A 
cut  off  B’s  rights  altogether,  or  simply 
break  the  continuity  of  B’s  ownership, 
leaving  it  unimpaired  beyond  the  break? 

This  is  not  by  any  means  a  new  ques¬ 
tion.  The  principle  involved  was  pointed 
out,  many  years  ago,  in  the  earliest  criti¬ 
cisms  of  the  U.  S.  statute,  as  an  element 
of  future  difficulty  in  its  administration.' 
It  was  hypothetically  included  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  and  decision  of  the  famous  “Sit¬ 
ting  Bull”  case,  in  1884  and  later.  Yet, 
so  far  as  I  can  recall,  this  is  the  first  time 
the  practical  application  of  the  rule  (im¬ 
plied,  I  think,  in  previous  decisions)  has 
been  made  by  our  Supreme  Court.  In 
this  case,  an  extra-lateral  right,  crossed 
and  superseded  for  a  considerable  distance 
by  a  similar  and  superior  right,  is  declared 
to  exist  unimpaired,  beyond  that  interrup¬ 
tion,  in  territory  the  surface-locators  of 
which,  perhaps,  never  dreamed  of  hostile 
claims  of  underground  ownership  from  a 
source  so  distant. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  unquestionably 
the  only  possible  construction  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  law.  The  Act  of  1866  gave  the  lo¬ 
cator  the  right  to  “follow”  his  vein  “to 
any  depth,”  etc.  The  Act  of  1872  (the 
present  law)  gives  him  the  “exclusive 
right  of  possession  and  enjoyment”  not 
only  of  the  surface  of  his  location,  but 

*8ee  the  Report  of  the  Public  Lands  Com- 
mission,  WasblnKtoD,  1880,  and  my  paper, 
“The  Law  of  the  Apex”  (1883),  Trans.  A.  I. 
M.  E.  Vol.  XII,  p.  387,  and  the  Appendix 
thereto,  p.  677  . 


also  (between  certain  boundary  planes) 
of  all  veins,  the  apexes  of  which  lie  under 
that  surface,  “throughout  their  entire 
depth.”  A  single  phrase  covers  the  grant 
both  of  the  surface  and  of  the  extra-lat¬ 
eral  title.  It  is  the  same  for  both — “ex¬ 
clusive  possession  and  enjoyment.”  If  a 
part  of  the  estate  thus  granted  to  a  locator 
has  been  already  similarly  granted  to 
another,  the  second  grant  is  of  course 
void  as  to  that  part;  but  it  remains  valid 
as  to  the  remainder. 

The  decision  in  this  case  is,  therefore, 
entirely  logical,  and  was  to  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  It  presents  no  special  novelty,  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  operation 
of  the  “Law  of  the  Apex,”  prophesied  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  only  just 
realized  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 
The  remark  of  Judge  W.  E.  Church,  of 
Dakota,  in  connection  with  his  decision 
of  the  “Sitting  Bull”  case  in  1884,  is  still 
appropriate:  “This  case  affords  another 
exemplification  of  the  unfortunate  results 
attendant  upon  the  purpose  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  dispose  of  orebodies  as  things 
distinct  from  the  soil.”  But  Uncle  Sam,  as 
the  owner  of  the  public  mineral  lands, 
may  be  as  big  a  fool  as  he  likes  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  them;  and  even  the  U.  S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  cannot  “construe”  common 
sense  into  his  proceedings,  beyond  a  cer¬ 
tain  limit. 

2.  The  second  case,  above  mentioned  as 
“the  Bunker  Hill  case,”  requires  little 
comment.  It  turned,  apparently,  upon 
the  question  of  the  course  of  the  hanging- 
wall  of  the  lode  concerned.  If  this  course, 
as  claimed  by  one  party,  was  correct,  the 
lode  did  not  pass  under  two  opposite  and 
parallel  location-lines,  and  the  extra-lat¬ 
eral  rights  of  the  location  would  be  cor¬ 
respondingly  limited,  according  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  former  decisions. 
If  the  other  side  was  right,  then  the  lode 
crossed  two  opposite  and  parallel  side¬ 
lines,  which  thereby  became  the  legal  end¬ 
lines,  and  determined  the  extra-lateral 
right.  In  accepting  the  latter  view,  the 
Court  adopted  in  this  case,  as  it  had  done 
in  the  Stemwinder  case,  the  principle  that 
the  limit  of  profitable  ore  was  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  hanging-wall.  The  foot- 
wall  of  the  deposit  was  admitted  to  be 
well  defined  by  a  fissure.  The  decision  of 
the  Court  as  to  the  position  of  the  hang¬ 
ing-wall  cannot  be  fairly  judged  without 
a  critical  study  of  all  the  geological  evi¬ 
dence.  At  all  events,  it  is  merely  the  de¬ 
termination  of  a  local  fact,  and,  as  such, 
not  a  controlling  precedent.  In  any  fu¬ 
ture  case,  involving  the  position  of  a 
hanging-wall,  that  fact  will  have  to  be 
proved  by  adequate  evidence. 

Mortars  and  concretes  made  from  puz- 
zolan  approximate  in  tensile  strength  simi¬ 
lar  mixtures  of  Portland  cement,  but 
their  resistance  to  crushing  is  less,  the  ra¬ 
tio  of  crushing  to  tensile  strength  being 
about  6:1  or  7:1  for  puzzolan  and  9:1  to 
II  :i  for  Portland. 


Practice  in  Stoping.* 

BY  WAGER  BRADFORD. 

I  believe  in  a  man  working  his  machines 
as  near  together  as  possible,  preferably  on 
adjoining  benches,  if  the  ground  admits, 
whether  he  is  bringing  the  benches  down 
or  working  back  from  the  stope  bottom. 
The  latter  system  is,  of  course,  inappli¬ 
cable  in  steep  stopes.  In  such,  safety  re¬ 
quires  that  the  benches  be  followed  down, 
but  in  a  stope  of  35°  dip  or  less  my  pref¬ 
erence  is  to  open  out  the  bottom  from  the 
winze,  undercutting  as  far  as  the  first  box 
hole  on  each  side,  and  gradually  forming 
the  whole  of  each  face  into  benches,  ex¬ 
tending  from  winze  to  box  hole;  then 
starting  at  the  bottom  to  work  back  to  the 
last  bench,  return  to  the  bottom,  break 
out  the  dead  end  and  work,  retreating 
again,  and  so  on.  It  is  evident  that  drills 
should  be  kept  on  adjoining  benches  to 
maintain  the  sequence ;  no  man  should 
blast  his  own  front  and  back  holes  bored 
on  the  same  shift,  and  where  a  bench  does 
not  break  properly,  it  must  be  put  in 
shape  before  the  work  proceeds. 

With  this  system  the  ground  always 
breaks  away  from  the  machine  and  to¬ 
ward  the  stope  boxes,  thus  materially 
aiding  in  shoveling;  the  benches  are  never 
so  buried  with  broken  rock  as  when  they 
are  carried  down  and  the  leader  is  thus 
more  easily  followed ;  there  is  less  ten¬ 
dency  to  bore  holes  into  the  hanging  wall, 
with  the  consequent  increase  in  waste,  and 
the  machines  lifted  from  the  bench  they 
have  drilled  today,  are  safe  on  the  one 
they  must  drill  on  to-morrow,  and,  if 
time  admits,  may  be  rigged  up  and  left 
standing  for  the  next  shift,  thus  saving 
time.  The  system  lends  itself  to  the  shap¬ 
ing  of  pillars  on  the  lower  side,  and  by 
starting  at  the  right  distance  above  the 
pillar  and  benching  down  to  it,  the  face  of 
the  stope,  when  the  pillar  is  holed,  is  in 
such  shape  that  the  benches  above  and  be¬ 
low  readily  merge  into  each  other. 
Finally,  this  system  requires  less  room 
than  others. 

Coal  in  Portugal. 

One  of  the  principal  factors  that  has  re¬ 
tarded  industrial  expansion  in  Portugal 
is  the  absence  of  an  adequate  coal  supply. 
There  are  deposits  of  coal  and  peat,  but 
the  quality  is  inferior  and  the  quantity 
comparatively  small.  A  coal  mine  has 
been  worked  for  some  years  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Oporto,  which  yields  a  hard 
coal  suitable  for  domestic  use,  and  at 
Figuera  da  Foz  and  at  Leiria  there  are 
deposits  of  lignite;  at  Buarcos  a  mine  is 
in  course  of  development.  At  present  all 
the  coal  consumed  by  the  manufacturing 
factors  and  railway  companies  is  import¬ 
ed  from  Great  Britain. 

•Abstract  of  discussion  In  Journ.  Chem., 
Met.,  and  Mining  Soc.  of  So.  Africa,  Nov. 
100.5.  p.  16.3. 
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The  Colonial  Coke  Co’s  Plant. — II.  ing  ring,  in  segments,  which  serves  as  a  The  larry  is  a  square  steel  hopper,  hold- 

-  key  to  the  dome  and  leaves  an  i8-in.  ing  six  tons  of  coal,  mounted  on  an 

(editorial  correspondence)  round  hole  for  charging.  The  floor,  electrically  driven  truck,  taking  power 

-  higher  by  8  inches  at  the  back,  is  paved  from  a  trolley  wire  at  one  side.  A  trailer. 

The  oven  plant  of  the  Colonial  Coke  with  fire-brick  tiles,  15  inches  square  and  similar  in  construction,  but  having  no 
Co.,  whose  mine  at  Smock,  Fayette  3  inches  thick.  Two  parallel,  dry-masonry  motor,  may  be  coupled  to  the  motor- 
county,  Pa.,  was  described  in  our  last  walls  are  then  built  with  a  batter  of  2  driven  one.  The  larry  can  discharge  on 


(editorial  correspondence) 


The  larry  is  a  square  steel  hopper,  hold¬ 
ing  six  tons  of  coal,  mounted  on  an 
electrically  driven  truck,  taking  power 
from  a  trolley  wire  at  one  side.  A  trailer, 
similar  in  construction,  but  having  no 
motor,  may  be  coupled  to  the  motor- 


number,  comprises  500  ovens,  which  is 
about  the  maximum  size  of  single  plants 
in  the  Connellsville  and  Lower  Connells- 


in  12,  to  the  level  of  the  tops  of  the  both  sides  through  chutes  raised  and 


domes,  so  as  to  enclose  the  ovens  on 
two  sides.  The  oven  door  is  reinforced 


ville  regions.  Of  these,  130  ovens  have  by  a  cast-iron  frame,  having  notches  in 
been  in  use  for  a  number  of  years,  270  the  front  edges  of  its  side  members,  into 
are  two  years  old,  and  the  remaining  which  a  cross-bar  can  be  lodged  to  fa- 
100  are  only  just  built.  The  unfinished  cilitate  the  handling  of  the  drawing  tools, 
condition  of  the  few  still  uncompleted.  The  wall  immediately  around  this  door 


lowered  by  hand  winches.  No  door  is 
necessary  at  the  bottom  of  the  hopper; 
the  upright  position  of  the  chute  itself 
prevents  the  flow  of  coal. 

The  practice  at  Smock  is  simplified  \fy 
adaptability  of  the  coal  without  any 
crushing  or  washing.  The  larry  takes 
its  load  of  six  tons  underneath  the  stor¬ 
age  bin  at  the  end  of  the  tipple  and  de¬ 
livers  it  through  the  round  hole  in  the 
top  of  an  oven  still  hot  from  its  previons 


gave  an  excellent  opportunity  to  observe  is  finished  in  red  brick.  The  outside  of  its  load  of  six  tons  underneath  the  stor- 
the  process  of  construction.  the  domes  are  plastered  thinly  with  fire  age  bin  at  the  end  of  the  tipple  and  de- 

The  bee-hive  oven  retains  its  monopoly  clay,  and  the  space  between  and  above  livers  it  through  the  round  hole  in  the 
of  the  field.  Fig.  i  shows  the  construe-  them  is  solidly  filled  with  yellow  clay,  top  of  an  oven  still  hot  from  its  previons 
tion  of  the  typical  bee-hive  oven.  They  taken  from  just  beneath  the  grass  roots  charge.  A  new  oven  has  to  be  heated  for 
are  grouped  in  long  batteries,  either  in  the  river  bottoms.  The  progress  of  a  week  or  more,  or  if  a  hot  oven  cannot 
“nested”  or  in  a  single  line.  The  former  this  work  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  2.  This  be  promptly  re-charged,  it  is  kept  hot 
arrangement  economizes  space,  some  ma-  clay  filling  serves  to  retain  the  heat  so  by  a  small  feed  of  coal.  The  work  » 
sonry,  and  half  the  length  of  track  needed  that  a  fresh  charge,  if  introduced  rea-  arranged  so  that  alternate  ovens  in  the 


arrangement  economizes  space,  some  ma¬ 
sonry,  and  half  the  length  of  track  needed 


by  a  small  feed  of  coal.  The  work  is 
arranged  so  that  alternate  ovens  in  the 
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SANK  AND  BLOCK  CONSTRUCTION  OF  BEE-HIVE  COKE  OVENS. 


for  charging;  the  single  line  arrangement 
gives  smoother  operation  to  the  ovens. 

The  accepted  dimensions  are  12.5  ft. 
inside  diameter,  and  8  ft.  clear  height; 
the  dome  is  spherical  and  springs  from 
the  circular  walls  at  1.75  ft  above  the 
floor.  The  foundation  is  prepared  by 
building  up  (from  a  firm  stratum)  par¬ 
allel  walls  of  dry  masonry,  using  the  flat 
slabs  of  sandstone  or  limestone,  that  for¬ 
tunately  are  abundant  in  the  coal  regions. 
Circular  masonry  rings  are  then  grouped 
inside  the  rectangle  thus  formed,  and  are 
carried  up  to  the  same  level.  The  entire 
space  within  the  parallel  walls,  including 
the  circular  spaces,  is  then  filled  up  to  the 
yard  level  by  thorough  ramming,  with 
yellow  clay  soil,  which  likewise  is  abun¬ 
dant. 

On  this  foundation  the  walls  of  the 
ovens  are  laid  up.  The  material  is  fire 
brick,  tapering  towards  one  end  on  all 
four  sides,  and  laid  radially  in  yellow 
clay.  A  6.2S-ft.  pole,  swinging  from  a 
post  driven  at  the  center,  g^uides  the  lay¬ 
ing  of  the  brick.  Large,  specially  shaped 
brick  are  used  around  the  oven  door,  and 
the  top  is  finished  by  a  fire-brick  taper- 


sonably  soon  after  the  drawing  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  charge,  will  kindle  itself.  A  clay 
free  from  sand  is  imperative,  since  a 
quartzose  loam  would  quickly  sinter 
around  the  bee-hive  and  obstruct  any 
necessary  repairs. 

To  carry  the  weight  of  the  charging 
track,  transverse  stone  walls  between  ad¬ 
jacent  “bank”  ovens  may  be  brought  up 
to  the  level  of  the  oven  tops,  or  with 
“block”  ovens,  square  piers  of  red  brick 
laid  in  lime  mortar  may  be  started  from 
the  original  foundation  stratum  and 
brought  up  to  the  charging  level.  In  either 
case,  the  rails  are  bedded  in  flat  grooves 
cut  into  the ,  tops  of  sandstone  slabs 
which  cap  the  walls  or  the  piers.  A  line 
of  water  pipe  is  laid  along  the  front  of 
each  battery,  with  taps  at  convenient  in¬ 
tervals  for  the  attachment  of  hose  for 
quenching  the  coke. 

The  lay-out  of  the  grounds  at  Smock 
is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Space  for  a  shipping 
track,  a  spur  from  the  railroad,  is  left 
between  two  batteries,  ana  is  sunK  so  as 
to  bring  the  car  floor  below  the  “yard” 
on  which  the  men  work.  All  trestles  are 
of  the  most  approved  steel  constructioh. 


row  shall  be  in  blast,  while  the  inter¬ 
mediate  ones  are  being  drawn  or  charged. 
The  front  door  of  the  oven  is  walled  up 
with  fire-brick  and  sealed  with  a  plaster 
of  yellow  mud.  Water,  and  the  more 
volatile  hydrocarbons,  come  off  first  in 
a  thick  yellow-white  cloud;  as  the  tem¬ 
perature  rises,  and  as  the  seal  in  the 
front  door  shrinks  down  from  the  top, 
letting  in  a  small  supply  of  air,  the  cloud 
bursts  into  flame  with  a  dense  black 
smoke  which  continues  in  diminishing 
volume  for  40  hours.  When  flame  is  no 
longer  seen  at  the  surface  of  the  chaige, 
the  front  door  is  unstopped  and  a  stream 
of  water  from  a  is-foot  length  of  iron 
pipe,  connected  by  hose,  to  the  water 
main,  is  injected.  When  the  coke  has 
been  sufficiently  “watered”  it  is  drawn 
by  hand  rakes,  loaded  with  coarse  forks 
into  wheelbarrows  and  wheeled  to  the 
standing  railroad  cars. 

The  usual  charge  for  one  oven  is  5.5 
tons  and  this  occupies  48  hours  in  coking. 
Since  work  is  suspended  on  Sunday,  the 
charge  on  Friday  and  Saturday  is  in¬ 
creased  to  6  tons,  and  the  time  to  72 
hours.  This  increased  duration  of  the 
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process  yields  a  superior,  or  “foundry” 
coke;  the  48-hour  product  is  less  hard, 
and  is  branded  “furnace”  coke.  Six  tons 
of  coal  yield  a  little  over  four  tons  of 
coke. 

Colonial  coke,  though  made  from  the 
Pittsburg  seam,  is  growing  in  favor  and 
has  already  several  large  contracts  to 
its  credit,  placed  among  furnace  opera¬ 
tors  who  were  formerly  satisfied  with 
nothing  but  true  Connellsville.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  analysis  of  Colonial  coke  was  re¬ 


dike”  region,  also  in  the  Pittsburg  seam, 
lying  between  the  Monongahela  and  the 
Youghiog^enjr  rivers.  The  analyses  ,  are 
, by, the  G^ard  Iron  Co.:  j 


^  III.  IV.  V. 

Volatile .  1.00%  0.88%  0.90% 

Fixed  Carbon .  88.42  88.28  87.80 

ABh . . .  10.68  10.94  11.21 

Sulphur .  0.98  1.08  1.07 

Phosphorus .  0.007  0.010  0.012 


Total .  100.987  101  190  100.992 


A  long  series  of  analyses  by  the  Whar¬ 
ton,  (N.  J.)  furnaces  showed  sulphur 


A  strong  man,  by  taking^  the  place  .of 
one  who  is  disinclined  to^do  his  full 
day’s  work,  can  sometimes  draw  three 
ovens  a  day  regularly. 

The  features  to  be  noted  in  connection 
with  the  coke  industry  of  this  and  ad¬ 
jacent  districts  are:  The  employment  of 
run-of-mine  coal ;  the  universal  use  of  the 
bee-hive  oven ;  and  the  preponderance  of 
manual  labor  at  the  ovens. 


Economy  in  Explosives.'*' 


FIG.  2.  CONSTRUCTION  OF  BLOCK  OF  BEE- HIVE  OVENS. 


ported  at .  different 

dates  by  the 

Girard 

I  ron  Co. : 

I. 

11. 

Volatile  Matter . 

.  0.72% 

0.30% 

Fixed  Carbon . 

,.  ....  87.68 

89.79 

Ash .  . . 

.  11.<H) 

9.91 

Sulphur . 

.  0.72 

0.90 

Phosphorus . 

.  0.015 

0.011 

Total .  100.736  100.911 

For  sake  of  comparison,  the  follow¬ 
ing  analyses  are  given:  III,  Colonial  coke 
of  the  48-hour  variety;  IV,  Bessemer 
coke,  a  typical  Connellsville  product;  V, 
Washington  coke,  a  product  of  the“Klon- 


between  the  extreme  limits,  0.633,  and 
t  03%;  and  ash  between  8.59  and  11.32%. 

Labor  at  a  typical  400-oven  plant  will 
require  about  500  men  on  the  payroll. 
Of  these,  200  will  be  miners  and  160  to 
170  of  them  will  actually  be  at  work 
every  day  mining  coal.  The  roll  of  oven 
drawers  will  number  about  100,  of  whom 
80  will  be  at  work  every  day.  Each 
drawer  is  allotted  five  ovens,  two  being 
drawn  on  one  day  and  three  on  the  next. 
He  is  paid  $1.15  for  each  oven  drawn. 


BY  T.  LANE  CARTER. 


Recently,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Dr.  Nahnsen  and  of  talking  with  him  on 
explosives  in  general.  He  sugges¬ 

tion  and  asked  me  to  see  it-^krried  out. 

It  arose  over  the  discussiojv  which  has 
taken  place  in  regard  to  sand'tamping  be¬ 
tween  cartridges.  Dr.  Nahrt§en  sugges¬ 
ted  that  by  the  use  of  a  small  3-in.  stick, 
placed  in  the  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
charge,  a  small  saving  in  explosives  might 
be  effected. 

I  asked  the  miners  to  try  this  experi¬ 
ment;  the  reports  which  they  made  varied 
considerably,  due  probably  to  failure  to 
carry  out  the  instructions  properly.  One 
miner  carried  out  his  instructions  to  the 
letter ;  instead  of  using  five  sticks,  he  used 
4^,  and  his  report  was  favorable.  He 
said  his  holes  had  broken  very  well. 

I  have  not  enough  data  to  speak  author¬ 
itatively,  but  I  think  it  is  an  interesting 
experiment  to  try.  It  might,  at  least,  get 
the  miners  into  the  habit  of  reducing  their 
explosives  by  fractions  of  a  stick.  Many  of 
them  will  not  try  to  save  less  than  a  stick. 
They  will  use  a  whole  stick  too  much,  but 
if  we  can  get  them  into  the  habit  of  saving 
even  half  a  stick  or  quarter  of  a  stick, 
there  will  be  a  considerable  saving  in 
explosives.  The  stick  of  wood  is  not 
round.  It  is  simply  a  square  stick 
cut  from  the  dynamite  box.  Suppose  an 
ordinary  hole  will  take  four  sticks  of 
dynamite,  two  are  first  placed  in  the  hole, 
then  the  small  3-in.  stick  of  wood,  next 
one  stick  of  dynamite  on  top  of 
the  wood  and  finally  a  half  stick  as  the 
primer. 

Palladium  has  many  valuable  and  inter¬ 
esting  properties.  In  color,  it  is  midway 
between  silver  and  platinum,  but  it  is  not 
as  white  as  silver,  nor  does  it  possess  the 
disagreeable  luster  of  platinum. 

In  rope  transmission  the  depression  of 
the  rope  amounts  to  about  3  ft.  per  100  in 
the  driving  part  of  the  rope,  and  6  ft.  per 
100  in  the  slack  part. 

Four  States,  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  produced  93.3% 
of  the  entire  value  of  natural  gas 
in  the  United  States  in  1904.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  alone  produced  47%  of  the  entire 
value. 

•  •Abstract  of  remarks'  In  Joum.  Chem., 
Met.,  and  Mining  Soc.  of  So.  Africa,  Nov. 

1  no.'s,  p.  102. 
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The  Wallaroo  and  Moonta  Mines.^  purchased  ores.  Apparently  about  £430,  ground  plant  is  completed  Wallaroo 

254  was  distributed  in  dividends.  mines  should  be  re-established  on  modern 

These  copper  values'  do  not  include  and  profitable  lines,  and  as  the  deepest 
Mining  for  copper  on  Yorke  Peninsula  those  from  the  Moonta  company,  whose  levels  (1,800  ft.  to,  2,000  ft.)  show  no 
dates  back  to  just  before  i860.  The  Wal-  published  statements  show  that  £5,396,146  diminution  in  value  as  compared  to  those 
laroo  mines  are  about  six  miles  east,  and  worth  of  copper  was  raised,  of  which  of  less  depth,  the  prospect  of  continued 
the  Moonta  mines  about  12  miles  south  £1,168,000  was  disbursed  abong  share-  operations  for  years  ahead  is  promising, 
of  Port  Wallaroo.  Both  properties  arc  holders.  The  Moonta  mines  have  the  dis-  As  further  illustrating  the  operations  at 
connected  by  Government  railway  with  tinction  of  being  the  first  mining  company  the  mines,  some  additional  statistics  are 
the  Port,  where  the  company’s  smelting  in  Australia  to  pay  in  dividends  a  total  appended,  which,  although  not  absolutely 
works  are  located.  of  £1,000,000,  notwithstanding  that  the  certified,  are  believed  to  be  practically 

At  the  Wallaroo  mines  the  lodes  trav-  rich  gold  reefs  of  Victoria  had  been  oper-  correct:  Total  dressed  ore  produced  from 
erse  a  metamorphic  schistose  rock,  with  ated  for  years  before  the  Moonta  was  dis-  the  combined  mines,  i860  to  1904,  inclu- 
a  direction  approximately  east  and  west,  covered.  sive,  1,540,180  tons;  average  copper  con- 


BY  L.  HANCOCK.t 
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FIG.  3.  LAY-OUT  OF  COKE-PLANT  AT  SMOCK. 

Since  1889  when  the  Wallaroo  mnies, 
with  their  smelting  works,  and  Moonta 
mines  became  one  concern,  copper 
worth  about  £4,281,342  has  been 
produced,  of  which  £224,000  has 
been  distributed  in  dividends.  In 
nearly  45  years  these  mines  have 
raised  and  extracted  about  £12,245,- 
554  worth  of  copper,  and  paid  £1,822,254 
as  dividends. 

At  the  smelting  works,  in  addition  to 
the  high-class  copper  of  the  well-known 
‘‘Wallaroo”  brand,  sulphuric  acid  and 
bluestone  are  manufactured. 

Early  in  1904  a  fire  in  the  main  shaft 
at  Wallaroo  mines  completely  destroyed 
the  upper  portion,  and  rendered  useless 
the  pumping  appliances  to  a  depth  of 
2.000  ft.  There  was  grave  danger  that 
the  deep  workings  would  be  lost  through 
the  flux  of  water,  but  by  strenuous  ex¬ 
ertions,  and  despite  great  difficulties,  tem¬ 
porary  pumping  appliances  were  installed, 
driven  by  compressed  air.  These  are  now 
being  supervised  by  an  up-to-date  electric 
scheme;  also  an  extensive  central  steam 
power  and  compressed-air  plant  is  near¬ 
ing  completion.  A  new  shaft  has,  been 
sunk  840  ft.,  to  join  the  old  one  where 
the  underlay  ^passed  to'  the  vertical;  ‘ 

When  the  new  surface  ’anti  under¬ 


The  various  ore-bearing  strata  at  the 
Moonta  mines  are  composed  chiefly  of 
porphyritic  rock,  and  the  lodes  (speaking 
generally)  bear  north  and  south. 

The  dressed  ore  from  Wallaroo  has, 
throughout  recent  times,  averaged  about 
11%,  that  from  Moonta  about  20%  of 
copper,  excepting  that  in  later  years  it 
has  been  2  or  3%  lower.  For  a  long  time 
the  vein  stuff  as  raised  to  surface  at  both 
properties  has  contained  on  the  average 
from  3  to  4%  copper. 

Recently  '  immense  accumulations  of 
tailings  and  slimes  from  mechanical 
dressing  have  been  subjected  to  hydro- 
metallurgical  treatment,  affording  good 
profits. 

For  about  30  years  the  Wallaroo  mines 
and  the  smelting  works  were  one  con¬ 
cern,  while  the  Moonta  mines  were 
worked  independently,  selling  their  ore  to 
the  Wallaroo  company.  The  latter,  being 
a  private  company,  published  no  records; 
but  from  what  information  is  available  it 
would  appear  that  during  its  separate  ex¬ 
istence  £2,229,096  of  copper  was  extract¬ 
ed,  besides  nearly  £339,000  produced  from 


tents,  15)4% ;  representing  in  fine 
copper,  235,630  tons;  average  yearly  pro¬ 
duction  of  ore,  34,226  tons ;  maximum 
output  in  one  year,  .40,222  tons ;  total  ex¬ 
penditure,  £10,423,300;  average  annual  ex¬ 
penditure,  £231,629;  average  cost  of 'each 
ton  of  dressed  ore,  £6  15s.  4d. ;  number  of 
employees,  June,  1905,  2,260;  maximum 
number  of  employees,  2,600;  total  amount 
of  dividends,  £1,822,254. 


The  new  regulations  for  the  Colony  of 
Victoria  prescribe  70  cu.  ft.  per  minute  per 
head  in  every  part  of  the  mine,  but  the 
Minister  of  Mines  is  authorized  to  in¬ 
crease  this  in  bad  places  up  to  500  cu.  ft. 
The  criterion  of  ventilation  is  that  the 
CO2  shall  not  exceed  0.3%  and  the 
oxygen  shall  not  fall  below  20%. 


Although  many  of  the  older  natural-gas 
pools  of  Pennsylvania,  which  in  former 
years  were  large  producers,  have  now 
ceased  to  produce  any  considerable 
amount,  there  are  other  fields  in  which, 
by  means  of  the  suction  lines  leading  to 
the  gafe-compressor. plants,  large  areas  of 
low-pressure  gas  are 'made  available  and 
have  for  many' years  been  producing  large 
amounts  in  the  aggregate. 


*  Abstract  of  a  contribution  In  Review  of 
ilining  Operationa  in  South  Australia  in  1905. 

t  General  manager,  Wallaroo  &  Moonta 
Mines,  Ltd. 
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The  Equipment  of  Incline-Shafts.* 


BY  F.  N.  HAMBLY. 


The  first  problem  that  confronts  the  en^ 
gineer  in  the  exploitation  of  a  vein  is  the 
class  of  shaft  to  be  adopted  and  its  lo¬ 
cation.  In  this  contribution,  I  am  assum¬ 
ing  that  it  has  been  decided  that  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  to  be  worked  through  inclined 
shafts.  The  mining  regulations  of  the 
Transvaal  require  two  independent  out¬ 
lets  from  any  one  mine.  To  make  my  de¬ 


ductions  more  clear,  I  will  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  assumptions: 

1.  The  property  is  estimated  to  have  a 
life  of  10  years  on  a  milling  basis  of  200 
stamps  crushing  six  tons  per  day,  this  be¬ 
ing  calculated  as  the  minimum  for  a  fair 
depreciation  of  plant. 

2.  Sorting  20%  of  the  ore  mined.  The 
quantity  to  be  mined  per  working  day,  al¬ 
lowing  for  20%  sorting,  and  a  crushing 
c;q>acity  of  six  tons  per  stamp,  and  tak¬ 
ing  26  working  days  per  month,  amounts 
therefore  to  1,730  tons. 

3.  Two  years’  supply  of  ore  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  before  milling  is  started. 

The  first  consideration  is  whether  one 
of  the  shafts  should  be  made  large  enough 
to  do  the  whole  of  the  mill-hoisting  work, 
making  the  other  correspondingly  smaller 
and  using  it  only  as  a  traveling  and  air¬ 
way,  and  for  hoisting  development  rock; 
or,  as  an  alternative,  shall  each  of  the 
shafts  be  made  of  equal  size  and  be  sim¬ 
ilarly  equipped,  each  being  capable  of 
handling,  say,  two-thirds  or  all  of  the 
rock  required  for  the  mill  ?  I  consider  the 
first  of  these  propositions  to  be  the  best 
for  the  following  reasons:  (i)  Less  cap¬ 
ital  cost,  and  (2)  less  working  cost, 
which  statement  appears  so  self-evident 
as  not  to  require  any  further  support. 

The  chief  objection  to  a  single  hauling 
shaft  is  that  in  case  of  a  breakdown,  the 
whole  mill  may  be  hung  up.  With  two 
hauling  shafts,  this  possibility  is,  of  course, 
practically  annulled.  If,  however,  great 
care  is  taken  in  the  general  equipment  of 
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the  single  hauling  shaft,  it  is  possible  to 
reduce  the  chance  of  a  breakdown  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  it  for  all  practical 
purposes  negligible;  hence  the  economic 
advantages  both  in  first  cost  and  subse¬ 
quent  working  costs  are  not  minimized. 
Involved  in  this  argument,  among  many 
other  points,  are  the  following:  (i)  Size 
and  grade  of  shaft;  (2)  headgear  bins; 
(3)  skips;  (4)  tracks;  (5)  ore-bins  un¬ 
derground. 

Features  inimical  to  good  work  are  the 
following:  Bad  arrangement  of  under¬ 


ground  ore-bins;  small  size  of  ore-bins 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  changing 
continuously  from  bin  to  bin  in  the  shaft, 
by  which  valuable  time  is  lost;  g;rizzleys 
too  widely  spaced;  chutes  and  doors  ar¬ 
ranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
speedy  filling  of  skips  an  impossibility,  as 
well  as  requiring  more  labor  than  is  other¬ 
wise  necessary;  stopes  blocked  with  ore 
while  shovel  and  trammers  stand  idle,  be¬ 
cause  the  small  shaft  bins  are  unable  to 
receive  the  ore;  rails  in  the  shaft  both 
too  light  and  badly  laid;  skips  too  small 


FIG 

and  badly  designed  for  fast  running.  All 
these  factors  tend  to  inefficiency  of  labor, 
high  maintenance  costs  and  .low  efficiency 
from  machinery. 

I  propose  to  make  some  arrangements 


to  improve  upon  the  unsatisfactory  condi¬ 
tions  outlined  above. 

I.  Size  and  Grade  of  Shaft. — With  a 
single  hauling  shaft,  bearing  in  mind  the 
amount  of  ore  and  waste  rock  to  be  raised 
in  this  particular  proposition,  together 
with  the  material,  stores,  etc.,  to  be  lower¬ 
ed,  the  following  are  the  sizes  and  number 
of  compartments  I  would  suggest:  Four 
hauling  ways,  one  sinking  way  and  one 
pump  and  ladder  way  of  the  following 
dimensions  in  the  clear.  Hauling  and 
sinking  ways  5  ft.  6  in.  x  6  ft.  Pump  and 
ladder  way  sft.  6  in.  x  7  ft.  The  traveling 
and  air  shaft  to  be  sunk  in  connection 
with  the  main  hauling  shaft  would  be  a 
small  three  compartment  shaft,  the  size 
of  the  compartments  being  4  ft.  6  in.  x  5  ft. 

With  two  hauling  shafts,  each  should 
contain  four  apartments,  consisting  of  two 
hauling  ways,  one  sinking  way,  and  a 
pump  and  ladder  way,  the  sizes  of  these 
various  compartments  being  the  same  as 
in  the  main  hauling  way  in  the  first  pro¬ 
position. 

With  regard  to  the  grade  at  which  the 
shaft  is  sunk,  it  is  usual  to  follow  the  dip 
of  the  vein.  This  practice  is  frequently 
attended  with  a  considerable  difficulty,  in 
some  cases  made  impossible,  by  variations 
in  the  dip,  or  faulting  of  the  vein.  In 
many  instances,  one  or  two  prospecting 
bore-holes  (put  down  from  the  surface) 
would  indicate  the  position  of  the  vein 
sufficiently  to  enable  the  shaft  to  be  carried 
down  at  an  even  g;rade,  and  the  amount  of 
cross-cutting  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Fig. 
I  illustrates  two  conditions,  in  each  of 
which  a  considerable  amount  of  money 
would  have  been  saved  if  boring  had  first 
been  carried  out  before  shaft  sinking  had 
been  done.  In  the  case  of  an  incline-shaft, 
which  is  found  necessary  to  alter  to  a 
flatter  angle  to  conform  to  the  dip  of  the 
formation,  I  have  found  that  if  the  width 


2. 

of  the  shaft  be  slightly  increased  in  that 
portion  of  the  shaft  occupied  by  the  curve 
employed  in  reducing  the  angle  of  inclin¬ 
ation,  the  fixing  and  maintenance  of  the 
rope  carrying  rollers  is  very  much  simpli- 
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fied,  and  comparatively  large  diameter 
rollers  can  be  put  in.  Fig.  2  shows  this 
arrangement  as  fixed  in  the  New  Goch 
incline-shaft. 

The  radius  of  the  curve  should  be  de¬ 
signed  to  allow  the  skips  to  be  hoisted 
through  it  at  the  maximum  speed  for 
which  the  shaft  equipment  is  designed. 
Any  diminution  of  the  speed  of  the  skips 
which  would  be  necessary  if  the  radius 
were  too  small  wears  out  the  rope  on  the 
headgear  pulleys  and  the  brakes  on  the 
hoisting  engine,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of 
time  involved. 


ance  cost  being  unduly  high.  In  the  case 
of  a  breakdown  of  the  pumping  arrange¬ 
ments,  involving  the  necessity  of  hauling 
water,  each  of  the  skips  should  be  provid¬ 
ed  with  a  clack,  and  arrangements  made 
for  dumping  water  on  surface  clear  of  the 
headgear.  At  the  New  Goch  mine  the 
pump  sumps  are  connected  at  their  lowest 
point  with  a  crosscut  from  the  shaft.  A 
pipe  is  laid  through  the  crosscut  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sump,  and  a  hose  arrange¬ 
ment  fixed,  whereby  the  water  in  the 
sump  can  be  run  directly  into  any  of  the 
skips.  This  is  a  useful  arrangement  when 


2.  Headgear  Bins. — With  a  single  shaft 
the  principal  point  to  be  studied  is  the 
storage  capacity.  Where  1,730  tons  of 
ore,  in  addition  to  waste  rock,  has  to  pass 
the  headgear  bins  daily,  their  capacity 
should  be  equal  to  at  least  one-third  of 
this  amount,  in  order  to  give  a  stand-by 
should  anything  go  wrong  during  the  day 
with  the  surface  transport  arrangements. 
It  is  usual  to  provide  some  tipping  ar¬ 
rangement  in  the  headgear  just  above  the 
collar  of  the  shaft,  by  which  drills  can  be 
dumped  out  of  the  skips  at  surface.  If 
this  arrangement  is  fitted  to  all  the  tracks, 
it  can  be  brought  into  use  when  water  is 
hoisted,  and  the  water  dumped  at  a  point 
from  which  it  can  be  readily  taken  away. 
There  is  a  strong  objection  to  dumping 
water  into  the  headgear  bins,  more  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  headgear  is  a  wooden  struct¬ 
ure. 

3.  Skips. — The  size  and  design  of  skips 
when  combined  with  the  capacity  of  ore 
bins  and  the  condition  of  the  track,  bears 
a  very  important  part  in  the  economy  of 
hoisting.  For  the  shaft  specified  I  should 
put  in  a  skip  of  sufficient  capacity  to  hold 
six  tons  of  broken  rock,  and  hauling  en¬ 
gines  capable  of  lifting  these  skips  un¬ 
balanced  from  the  ultimate  depth  of  the 
shaft  and  to  attain  a  speed  of  2,500  ft.  per 
minute.  These  skips  should  be  designed 
with  the  object  of  providing  for  smooth 
running  at  the  speed  above  indicated.  If 
reliable  self-lubricating  bearings  are  put 
in,  it  is  quite  possible  to  run  this  size  of 
skip  up  to  a  speed  of  2,500  ft.  per  minute 
with  15  in.  wheels,  without  the  mainten- 
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the  necessity  of  cleaning  out  the  sumps 
occurs. 

4.  Tracks. — To  hoist  a  skip  containing 
six  tons  of  ore  at  a  speed  of  2,500  ft.  per 
minute,  the  rails  must  be  of  heavy  section, 
and  great  care  taken  in  laying  them  down. 
The  weight  of  the  rails  should  be  at  least 
65  lb.  per  yd.,  and  I  do  not  consider  80  lb. 
too  heavy.  These  should  be  fixed  to  the 
sills  by  coach  screws  through  the  flanges 
in  addition  to  the  usual  dog-spikes.  At 
the  New  Goch  incline  shaft,  80-lb.  rails 
have  been  installed  and  fixed  in  the  above 
manner.  The  joints  on  either  side  of  the 
track  do  not  come  opposite  each  other,  and 


at  about  5  ft.,  a  track  is  obtained  over 
which  the  maximum  speed  can  be  attained 
with  great  safety. 

The  ballasting  of  the  sills  with  the  con¬ 
crete  serves  as  a  drain  by  which  any  water 
making  in  the  shaft  can  be  led,  at  the 
point  of  inflow  to  the  shaft,  directly  to 
the  pump  way,  thus  preventing  to  a  large 
degree  acid  water  coming  into  contact 
with  the  rails  and  winding  ropes. 

5.  Underground  Ore-Bins. — The  points 
to  be  observed  in  laying  out  the  under¬ 
ground  ore-bins  are  (o)  capacity,  (b)  di¬ 
vision,  (c)  grizzleys,  (d)  discharge  chutes 
and  doors,  and  (e)  type  and  cost. 

(a)  Capacity. — The  capacity  of  an  ore- 
bin  should  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the 
milling  capacity  and  the  length  of  the 
backs  underground.  In  the  proposition  I 
have  indicated,  by  the  time  two  years’  sup¬ 
ply  of  ore  will  be  in  sight,  assuming  backs 
of  250  ft.,  four  levels  will  be  opened  up, 
and  the  ore-bin  equipment  completed. 
Each  of  these  four  ore-bins  will  therefore 
be  called  on  to  hold  at  least  one-fourth  of 
a  day’s  supply  of  ore  for  the  mill,  which 
would  equal,  say,  450  tons.  In  addition 
to  this  ore  capacity,  each  bin  should  be  al¬ 
so  arranged  to  hold  about  100  tons  of 
waste,  making  the  total  capacity  of  the 
bin  550  tons.  With  450  tons  of  ore  in  each 
box  and  six-ton  skips,  averagfing  25  trips 
per  hour — which  allows  ample  time  for 
filling,  hoisting  and  tipping — the  two  hoist¬ 
ing  engines  can  easily  handle  the  1,730 
tons  required  daily  for  the  mill,  working 
on  an  average  of  six  hours  per  day.  To 
enable  the  whole  of  this  ore  to  be  put  in¬ 
to  the  mill  during  the  day  shift  only,  this 
would  probably  be  the  method  adopted, 
and  the  ore-bins  would  necessarily  have  to 
be  of  ample  capacity  to  hold  a  sufficient 
reserve  of  ore  trammed  during  the  night 
.shift  to  enable  steady  and  continuous  run¬ 
ning  being  made  when  the  hoisting  en¬ 
gines  start  work.  With  200  tons  in  each 
of  the  four  bins  when  hoisting  is  started, 
it  would  probably  not  be  necessary  for 
either  engine  to  change  from  one  bin  to 


the  ends  of  the  rails  are  brought  so  close¬ 
ly  together  as  to  be  almost  touching.  The 
inevitable  space  between  the  sills  and  the 
footwall  rock  of  the  shaft  has  been  filled 
solid  with  concrete.  With  the  sills  spaced 


the  other  more  than  three  times  in  each 
shift. 

(b)  Division. — Each  bin  should  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  unequal  compartments. 
The  small  compartment,  situated  over  the 
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sinking  way,  should  be  designed  to  hold 
ateut  160  tons.  ,This  would  holdl'*  the 
waste  rock  from  abouf^jo  fti  of  driving, 
and  should  allow  storage  room  for  the  ‘ 
rock  from  four  days’  development  work  on 
10  faces.  To  illustrate  the  importance  of 
making  provision  for  keeping  waste  rock 
and  unpayable  ore  separate  from  payable 
ore  underground  by  the  provision  of  waste 
and  ore  compartments  in  the  ore-bins,  I 
have  figured  that  during  the  development 
period  when  the  two  years’  supply  of  ore 
for  the  mill  is  being  opened,  assuming  that 
the  development  is  being  carried  on  two 
veins,  the  average  stope  width  of  which 
will  be  50  in.,  that  70%  of  the  ore  is  pay¬ 
able,  and  that  through  faulting  30%  of 
the  driving  is  off  the  vein,  the  total  footage 
driven  will  be  25,391,  of  which  7,617  will 
be  off  the  vein.  The  actual  tonnage  brok¬ 
en  in  the  drives  will  be  roughly  51,000,  of 
which  a  little  more  than  half,^  say  26,000 
tons,  will  consist  of  waste  and  unpayable 
ore.  ‘Iff  this  waste  and  unpayable  ore  is 
dumped  into  the  same  bin  with  the  pay¬ 
able  ore,  the  probabilities  are  that  if  this 
is  subsequently  put  through  the  mill,  a 
considerable  difference  will  be  shown  in 
the  profit  obtained  compared  to  that  if 
the  payable  ore  had  been  kept  separate 
from  the  waste.  To  illustrate  this,  I  will 
assume  that  the  payable  ore  is  valued  at 
6  dwt.  and  the  waste  and  unpayable  ore 
at  I  dwt.,  and  that  the  breaking  and  hoist¬ 
ing  of  this  rock  being  already  charged  to 
development,  reduction  costs  only  will  be 
charged  against  the  revenue  obtained 
from  it.  The  total  of  51,000  tons  put 
through  the  reduction  works  would  yield 
a  recovery  of  about  $2.88,  at  a  cost  of,  say, 
$1.92,  leaving  a  profit  of,  say,  96c.  per  ton, 
equal  to  $48,960.  The  25,000  payable  tons 
at  6  dwt.  would  have  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  a  recovery  value  of  $4-8o, 
which,  at  the  same  cost  of  $1.92,  would 
leave  a  profit  of  $2.88  per  ton  or  a 
possible  profit  of  $72,000.  By  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  waste  compartments  in  the 
underground  bins — the  cost  of  which  fig¬ 
ures  out  at  about  $240  on  each  bin — it 
would  on  the  above  showing  enable  the 
company  to  make  an  additional  profit  on 
the  development  rock  of  nearly  $23,000. 
During  the  milling  stage,  with  the  same 
conditions  as  I  have  assumed,  i.  e.,  if  the 
waste  and  unpayable  ore  from  the  develop¬ 
ment  faces  is  kept  separate  from  the  pay¬ 
able  ore  and  sent  direct  to  the  dump,  and 
it  is  assumed  that  the  yearly  tonnage  de¬ 
veloped  is  equal  to  that  milled,  an  addi¬ 
tional  profit  of  roughly  $11,520  a  year 
will  be  shown,  and  13,000  additional  tons 
of  ore  from  the  stopes  can  be  put  through 
the  mill,  each  of  which  should  show  a 
profit  to  the  company  as  against  a  loss  if 
the  waste  had  to  be  put  through.  I  have 
not  considered  in  the  above  calculations 
the  possibility  of  discarding  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  this  waste  on  the  sorting  table, 
should  no  provision  be  made  underground 
as  I  have  indicated.  The  benefit  that 
would  accrue  to  the  discarding  of  this 


waste  on  the  sorting  table  will  be  more 
than  balanced  by  the  increased  difficulty 
of 'sorting  the  waste  contained  iiiathe  ore 
from  the  ^stopes  "  by  the  presence  of  the 
waste  rock  from  development  being  mixed 
with  it. 

(c)  Grizzleys. — The  gauge  to  which 
the  grizzleys  are  set  is  an  important  point, 
and  one  which  considerably  affects  the 
speed  at  which  the  skips  can  be  filled,  and 
also  the  life  of  the  chutes  and  discharge 
doors.  I  have  found  that  a  setting  to 
admit  only  6  in.  cubes  passing  through  in¬ 
to  the  ore  bins  is  best.  With  ample  griz- 
zley  area  for  the  bins,  which  would  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  size  of  the  bins  I  have  indi¬ 
cated  above,  very  little  trouble  is  experi¬ 
enced  by  choking.  The  grizzleys  should 
be  made  stiff  enough  to  stand  large  pieces 
of  ore  being  broken  up  on  them;  30  lb. 
rails  I  have  found  none  too  heavy.  The 
suggestion  made  some  time  ago  by  Mr. 
G.  A.  Denny  in  his  paper  on  “Under¬ 
ground  belt  conveying,’’  to  put  rock- 
breakers  on  the  underground  stations  over 
the  ore-bins,  is  one  which  possesses  a 
great  attraction  for  me,  as  with  such  an 
arrangement  grizzleys  could  be  done  away 
with  in  the  headgear,  and  a  large  number 
of  boys  who  are  continually  employed  in 
breaking  up  the  rock  on  the  stations 
would  be  employed  to  letter  advantage 
elsewhere  in  the  mine. 

(d)  Discharge  Chutes  and  Doors. — 
The  angle  at  which  the  chutes  in  an  ore- 
bin  are  set,  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
doors  can  be  operated,  affect  very  largely 
the  hoisting  capacity  of  an  engine.  I  have 
tried  various  designs,  and  find  the  ones 
indicated  in  Fig.  3  and  4  much  the  best. 
In  this  arrangement,  the  chutes  are  set 
at  an  angle  of  45°  and  look  down  the 
shaft.  The  skipman  who  is  operating  the 
doors  is  clear  of  the  shaft,  and  is  free 
from  the  danger  which  always  attends 
when  the  doors  are  so  arranged  as  to  be 
operated  from  the  shaft  itself. 

(e)  Type  and  Cost. — In  Figs.  3  and  4 
I  have  indicated  two  types  of  ore-bins.  In 
Fig.  3,  the  whole  of  the  rock  is  cut  out 
of  the  hanging  wall  of  the  shaft,  and  the 
station  and  ore-bin  put  in  entirely  with 
timber.  In  Fig.  4  the  station  is  cut  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  bin,  and  the  ore-bin  is  of 
the  type  known  as  a  rock  box.  These  bins 
are  of  about  the  same  capacity,  and  are  de¬ 
signed  for  a  four-compartment  shaft  only. 
The  objections  to  the  bin  in  Fig.  3  are 
(i)  that,  being  carried  entirely  on  the 
shaft  timbers,  the  whole  bin  is  apt  to  be 
knocked  out  should  the  skip  come  off  the 
rails  and  catch  the  timbers;  (2)  should 
the  timbers  be  weakened  by  rot,  there  is 
a  danger  of  the  box  collapsing  into  the 
shaft.  With  regard  to  the  first  objection, 
the  possibility  of  the  skip  coming  off  the 
rails,  if  the  tracks  are  laid  down  and  the 
chutes  ranged  from  the  ore-bins,  as  I 
have  indicated,  ( is  a  very,  remote  one, 
and  n:eeds  hardly  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  As -regards  the  second  objection,  if 
the  main  hauling  way  is  arranged  so  that 


it  shall  be  a  downcast  shaft,  and  the  tim¬ 
bers  are  ^repwt^  ffi<youghly  saturat¬ 
ed  with  a  wood-preserving  solution,  a  life 
of  ten  years,  which  is  the  .  basis  I  have 
assumed  for  the  life  of  the  mine,  is  not 
too  much  to  expect  for  the  box.  The  cost 
of  the  box  shown  in  Fig.  3  is  considerably 
less  than  that  shown  in  Fig.  4,  being  for 
the  sizes  indicated  in  the  sketches  at  least 
$1,400  cheaper  to  put  in  and  can  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  a  much  shorter  time. 
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There  were  16,138  wells  producing 
natural  gas  in  the  United  States  at  the 
close  of  1904.  These  vary  greatly  in 
depth  and  production.  Some  of  the  more 
shallow  wells  are  only  250  ft.  in  depth, 
while  the  deep  sand  wells  in  southwestern 
Pennsylvania  and  in  West  Virginia  are 
in’  many  instances  over  3,000  ft.  in  depth. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  shallow 
wells  in  northwestern  New  York,  northern 
Pennsylvania,  and  northeastern  Ohio, 
which  secure  sufficient  natural  gas  ffom 
the  Devonian  black  slate  to  supply  a 
single  house  with  light  and  heat;  the 
smallest  of  these  have  a  capacity  of  about 
1,000  cu.  ft.  per  day.  Some  of  the  pow¬ 
erful  wells  of  West  Virginia,  southwestern 
Pennsylvania,  and  Kansas  have  produced 
as  much  as  35,000,000  cu.  ft.  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  There  are  numerous  10,000,- 
000  cubic  feet  wells  in  the  new  Knox 
county  field  in  central  Ohio.  The  very 
shallow  "wells  are  generally  only  2  to  3j4 
in.  in  diameter.  The  deep  gas  wells  start 
with  an  8  to  10  in.  hole,  and  finish  with 
a  hole  5^  or  6J4  in.  in  diameter.  A 
wooden  conductor  is  set  on  solid  material, 
or  if  a  mass  of  quicksand  or  gravel  is 
first  encountered  an  8  or  10  in.  drive  pipe 
is  forced  to  solid  material  by  drilling  and 
bailing  inside  and  driving  the  pipe  down 
at  intervals. 

The  starting  of  an  ordinary  gas  well 
with  a  size  larger  than  that  with  which  it 
is  finished  is  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
cutting  off  flows  of  water,  which  are  in¬ 
variably  encountered  in  some  of  the  upper 
r6cks  before  the  gas  reservoir  is  reached. 
It  is  the  usual  practice  to  drill  past  the 
inflow  of  salt  or  fresh  water  into  the 
underlying  shale  or  slate. 


Experiments  made  by  K.  Angstrom 
upon  too  mg.  of  unusually  pure  radium 
bromide,  show  that  i  gm.  of  radium  bro¬ 
mide  gives  out  1. 14  calories  per  minute, 
or  68.5  cal.  per  hour,  so  that  i  gm.  of 
pure  radium  would  give  (taking  the 
atomic  weight  of  radium  as  225)  117  cal. 
per  hour — or  no  cal.  for  atomic  weight 
258.  These  values  are  some  what  higher 
than  those  obtained  by  Precht.  In  seven 
months  the  radium  gave  off  altogether 
345,000  cal.  per  gram. 

•Prom  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United 
States  for  1904. 
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The  Palmerton  Works  of  the  New 
Jersey  Zinc  Company.*  ^ 

.  iv\-i  o .  A  '  IV.  : . 

-ly  ic 

BY  O.  PUFAHL. 


These  works  are  situated  very  favor¬ 
ably  in  the  coal-field  of  the  Lehigh  Val¬ 
ley,  Pennsylvania.  They  comprise  a  large 
zinc-white  factory,  a  spiegeleisen  blast 
furnace,  a  zinc  smeltery,  lithopone  works, 
and  a  sulphuric  acid  factory  working  by 
the  Grillo-Schroeder  contact-process.  The 
plant  is  well  designed  and  well  construct¬ 
ed.  About  1,000  men  are  employed  in  all 
the  departments. 

The  zinc  ore  comes  from  Franklin  Fur¬ 
nace,  N.  J.,  after  having  been  prepared 
there  by  the  Wetherill  process.  In  the 
zinc  smeltery,  willemite  with  47  to  48% 
Zn  is  worked  up.  The  raw  material  for 
the  zinc-white  works  is  an  intimate  mix¬ 
ture  of  franklinite  and  willemite  (but 
chiefly  franklinite),  containing  on  an  av¬ 
erage  23%  ZnO.  The  residues  from  this 
process  are  smelted  for  spiegeleisen  in 
the  blast  furnace. 

Oxide  Works. — The  furnace  house  of 
the  oxide  works  is  built  entirely  of  iron. 

It  is  1,500  ft.  long  and  50  ft.  broad,  and 
contains  480  kilns  built  in  30  blocks,  each 
with  eight  furnaces  on  either  side.  The 
daily  production  of  zinc  white  is  700  bbl. 
of  300  lb.  each,  or  105  tons.  Unlike  the 
arrangement  at  the  older  works  (at  Beth¬ 
lehem,  Newark  and  Jersey  City),  the 
working  level  is  10  ft.  above  the  ground 
level,  so  that  the  kiln-residues  can  be 
tipped  into  boxes,  from  which  they  are 
then  readily  transferred  to  cars,  which 
convey  them  to  the  blast  furnace.  All  the 
blowers  for  the  under-grate  blast  and  for 
forcing  on  the  gases  charged  with  zinc 
oxide,  are  driven  by  electricity. 

The  cotton  bags  in  the  immense  filter- 
house  are  60  ft.  long.  The  zinc  oxide  is 
mechanically  filled  into  the  barrels,  the 
loose  sifted  material  being  pressed  in  by 
a  mechanism.  Average  samples  are  taken 
.and  after  grinding  them  up  with  unboiled 
linseed  oil,  are  tested  in  the  laboratory 
upon  porcelain  plates  for  their  color  and 
quality. 

At  ‘the  time  of  my  visit  the  zinc  oxide 
works  were  in  the  course  of  enlargement, 
which  was  to  raise  their  daily  production 
to  800  barrels. 

Spiegeleisen  Blast  Furnace. — The  resi¬ 
dues  from  the  zinc-white  manufacture  are 
smelted  in  a  blast  furnace  60  ft.  in  height 
and  provided  with  electric  charging  mech¬ 
anism.  In  making  up  the  charge  an  am¬ 
ple  allowance  of  limestone  and  anthra¬ 
cite  and  a  small  quantity  of  coke  are  added, 
and  this  is  then  smelted  for  spiegeleisen 
with  10  to  21%  Mn  and  0.03%  P.  The 
slag  contains  about  6%  Mn.  The  50  long 
tons  produced  daily  are  sent  to  the  Lack¬ 
awanna  Steel  Works,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In 
the  purification  of  the  '’waste  gases  im- 

*  Translated  from  Zeit.  f.  B^a-Huften  und  Satin' 
tnwttm  tm  ^etut.  Staate,  1906,  LIII.,  400. 


pure  oxides  containing  47%  Zn  are  re¬ 
covered,  which  are  added  to,, the  charge 
in  theuzinc  smeltery.  The  purified^waste 
gases  are  used  for  heating  the  U-pipe,. 
hot-blast  stove  (blast  at  500°  C.  is  used), 
and  for  firing  boilers.  Three  more  simi¬ 
lar  blast  furnaces  are  to  be  built. 

Spelter  Works. — The  smeltery  contains 
two  Siemens  furnaces  with  256  retorts  of 
7x9  in.  internal  diameter  and  46  in. 
length,  arranged  in  three  rows.  The 
charge  per  retort  consists  of  37  lb.  of  wil¬ 
lemite  (containing  47  to  48%  Zn)  and 
55%  of  anthracite  as  reducing  coal.  The 
retorts  are  made  by  hydraulic  press,  the 
mix  being  prepared  from  St.  Louis  clay 
and  crushed  old  material.  The  condensers 
are  18  in.  long.  Iron  prolongs  are  used. 

There  are  also  two  Convers  &  de 
Saulles  furnaces,  each  having  160  retorts 
of  the  same  size  as  those  in  the  Siemens 
furnaces. 

The  furnaces  are  fired  with  gas  made 
in  12  Dowson  producers,  each  8  ft.  in 
diameter,  in  which  anthracite  (buckwheat 
size)  is  used,  each  producer  gasifying 
consuming  four  long  tons  per  24  hours. 
The  gas  contains  on  an  average  about  8% 
COj,  26%  CO,  19%  H  and  3%  H^O. 

The  zinc  is  drawn  into  a  ladle  carried 
by  a  travelling  furnace  shield  (Chap¬ 
man’s  patent).  The  retort  residues  are 
blown  out  with  steam,  and  drop  into 
pockets  below  the  furnaces,  when  they 
are  removed  in  cars.  They  assay  about 
5%  Zn. 

The  spelter  is  purified  simply  by  skim¬ 
ming,  and  is  then  cast  into  plates  of  about 
43  lb.  (Horsehead  brand).  It  is  of  very 
high  grade,  the  only  impurities  being 
about  0.015  to  0.02%  PI1  and  a  similar 
percentage  of  iron. 

The  life  of  the  retorts  is  only  28  to  30 
days,  owing  to  the  high  percentage  of 
iron  and  manganese  in  the  ore,  which  cor¬ 
rode  them  badly. 

The  smeltery  is  being  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  eight  furnaces  with  200 
muffles  each. 

The  Lithopone  Works. — There  is  at 
Palmerton  a  small  plant  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  lithopone,  which  material  is  used 
as  a  color,  possessing  good  covering 
power,  and  also  in  the  manufacture  of 
oil-cloth,  linoleum  and  rubber  tires. 

The  requisite  solution  of  zinc  sulphate 
is  obtained  by  treating  waste  metallic  zinc 
of  any  kind  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  is 
freed  from  iron  and  manganese  by  means 
of  chloride  of  lime,  and  subsequently, 
after  filtering  in  a  press,  the  copper, 
nickel,  cobalt  and  cadmium  are  removed 
by  boiling  with  zinc  dust.  Barium  sul¬ 
phide  is  prepared  by  calcining  heavy  spar 
(imported  from  Germany)  with  coal  in  a 
revolving  furnace;  the  product  is  system¬ 
atically  leached  with  water.  The  two 
liquors  are  mixed  in  large  wooden  vats 
with  stirrers,  so  as  to  precipitate  the  white 
pigment  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  zinc 
sulphide  and  barium  sulphate;  This  pre¬ 
cipitate  is  collected  and  washed  in  a  filter 


Pfess,  is  dried  upon  steam-heated  racks, 
calcined  in  muffles  and  is  quenched  at 
red.^heat  in  water.  The  material  is  then 
ground  while  moist,  gashed,  collected  in 
a  filter  press,  dried,  broken  up  in  disin¬ 
tegrators,  and  ground  to  a  flour. 

This  rather  complicated  method  of 
preparation  adds  considerably  to  the  cost 
of  production.  Lithopone  is  stated  to  be 
unsuitable  for  a  covering  for  metals,  as 
it  blisters  after  some  time,  and  ultimate¬ 
ly  scales  off.  A  remedy  for  this  trouble 
has  been  much  sought,  but  so  far  in  vain. 

Sulphuric  Acid  Works. — The  small  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  factory  is  worked  principally 
to  exhibit  the  Grillo-Schroeder  process, 
the  American  patent  for  which  is  owned 
by  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  Pyrites 
fines  are  roasted  down  to  5%  S  in  a  five- 
hearth  O’Brien  furnace.  The  gases  are 
very  carefully  purified.  From  the  dust 
chamber  they  pass  through  vertical  iron 
pipes,  where  they  are  cooled,  and  through 
a  dry  coke  tower;  thence  through  scrub¬ 
bers  down  which  sulphuric  acid  of  60“  B. 
is  trickling,  and  finally  through  dry  as¬ 
bestos  filters,  consisting  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  thin  layers  of  asbestos  laid  upon 
perforated  leaden  sheets. 

The  purified  gas  is  raised  to  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  reaction  (500®  C.)  in  vertical 
cast-iron  pipes  heated  with  coal,  and  then 
enters  the  contact  apparatus.  The  anhy¬ 
dride  is  absorbed  in  sulphuric  acid  of 
60®  B. 


The  Hancock  Jig. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Robinson,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Britannia  Copper  Syndicate, 
Ltd.,  "Vancouver,  B.  C,  has  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  as  to  the  Hancock  jig 
installed  at  that  property :  The  mater¬ 
ial  passes  over  the  jig  after  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  various  crushing  rolls 
and  is  reduced,  by  which  all  of  the 
slime  and  very  fine  mineral,  finer  than 
40-mesh,  is  extracted.  The  balance  of  the 
material  is  sent  over  the  jig.  Of  all  the 
concentrates  recovered  from  our  ore  I 
think  I  am  safe  in  saying  70%  comes 
from  the  jig.  No.  i,  2,  3  and  4 
compartments  make  mineral ;  No.  5  is  re¬ 
turned  to  the  re-crushing  rolls;  No.  6  is 
sent  to  the  grinders ;  No.  7  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  rich  slime  that  is  sent  to 
the  vanners.  We  have  not  had 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  operat¬ 
ing  the  jig.  It  requires  the  attention  of 
one  man  and  about  5  h.  p.  Its  capacity  is 
something  over  500  tons.  The  concen¬ 
trates  are  higher  grade  than  table  concen¬ 
trates.” 


Investigations  are  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Mines  Department  of  the  Federated 
Malay  States  into  the  question  of  waste 
in  Chinese  tin  mining,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  a  sum  of  $5,000  has  been  provided. 

Palladium  is  somewhat  lower  in  melting 
point  than  platinum,  and  fuses  at  about 
the  temperature  of  wrought  iron. 
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Coal-Dust  Firing  of  Reverberatory 
Matte  Furnaces. 

BY  S.  SEVERIN  SORENSEN.* 

The  following  notes  are  from  some  ex¬ 
periments  made  at  the  Highland  Boy 
smelter,  at  Murray,  Utah.  The  objects 
which  induced  the  company  to  try  coal 
dust  firing  for  reverberatories  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  stating  the  prevailing  condi¬ 
tions  then  obtaining' at  the  plant. 

The  furnaces  were  38  ft.  by  15  ft.,  and 
43  ft.  6  in.  by  15  ft.,  internal  dimensions 


varying  anywhere  between  two  and  six 
hours. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  in 
such  long  periods,  during  which  the  fire 
on  the  grates  was  only  stirred  from  the 
top  prior  to  having  fresh  coal  dropped 
on  it,  the  clinkers  would  become  very 
hard  and  massive.  After  forming  close 
to  the  grate-bars  at  first  and  slagging  to¬ 
gether  on  the  brick  walls  of  the  fire¬ 
box,  they  gradually  chilled  and  hardened 
from  the  bottom  up.  It  became  a  heavy 
and  arduous  piece  of  work  to  break  them 


Another  source  of  small  but  frequent 
loss  is  in  incomplete  combustion  due  to 
want  of  skill  or  attention  in  firing,  evi¬ 
dences  of  which  are  a  smoky  flame  in 
the  furnace  or  a  roaring  flame  in  the 
stack.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  may  not  be 
incomplete  combustion,  but  it  is  complete 
combustion  too  late  and  in  the  wrong 
place. 

A  secondary,  but  by  no  means  unim¬ 
portant  resultant  drawback  from  these 
long  spells  of  idleness  when  grating,  is 
the  injurious  effect  on  the  roof  of  the 
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FIG.  I.  DIAGRAM  OF  SMELTING  RESULTS. 


of  hearth.  Each  had  its  own  independ¬ 
ent  stack  8o  ft.  high.  The  fire-boxes  were 
5  ft  by  8  ft.  and  7  ft.  6  in.  by  8  ft,  and 
carried  a  bed  of  coal  on  the  grates  about 
3  ft.  deep.  They  worked  with  closed 
ash-pits  and  were  supplied  with  forced 
draft  under  the  grate-bars;  this  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  independent  blower-fans,  elec¬ 
trically  driven.  This  arrangement  ne¬ 
cessitated  intermittent  grating  which  was 
done  generally  just  after  skimming  and 
when  charging  up,  or,  occasionally,  only 
after  every  other  skimming.  The  inter¬ 
vals  between  gyrating  were  long  and  var¬ 
iable,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
charge  and  the  working  of  the  furnace, 

41  Engineer,  Utah  Consolidated  Mining  Co., 
Murray,  Utah. 


up,  get  them  out  and  put  the  fire  on  the 
grates  again  in  proper  condition  for 
another  smelt.  This  process  of  grating 
took  from  one-half  to  two  hours,  and 
during  that  time  the  furnace  was  prac¬ 
tically  idle.  The  natural  draft  of  the 
chimney  was  not  enough  to  maintain  the 
heat,  and  we  were,  therefore,  losing 
ground.  The  accompanying  temperature 
diagram,  Fig.  i,  shows  clearly  the  effect 
of  grating. 

Moreover,  in  grating  the  operation  of 
getting  out  clinkers  unavoidably  entails 
the  dropping  of  a  large  percentage  of  live 
and  even  at  times  scarcely  ignited  coal. 
As  there  is  no  washery  at  this  plant  to 
recover  unburned  coal,  it  is  an  item  of 
loss. 


furnace.  The  skimmer  is  required*  at  the 
grates  and  the  roof  has  to  look  after  it¬ 
self.  The  consequent  expansions  and 
contractions  do  not  tend  to  prolong  the 
life  of  the  roof.  Silica  tends  to  “gather” 
by  freezing  during  the  grating  spells,  re¬ 
quiring  longer  firing  to  flux  and  resmelt. 
All  these  and  other  considerations  made 
out  a  good  a  priori  case  in  favor  of  try¬ 
ing  pulverized  coal,  for  the  following  rea¬ 
sons:  (i)  The  action  is  continuous; 
there  are  no  stops  for  grating.  (2)  The 
heat  generated  is  uniform  and  steady. 

(3)  Combustion  is  complete  at  all  times. 

(4)  Combustion  is  rapid  and  concentrat¬ 
ed  and  therefore  productive  of  high 
temperature.  The  complete  combustion 
takes  place  in  the  laboratory  over  the 
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hearth,  where  the  heat  is  wanted,  and 
little  or  none  in  the  fire-box. 

An  opportunity  to  put  this  to  the  test 
was  given  by  the  Aero  Pulverizer  Co.  of 
New  York,  which  provided  one  of  its 
machines  for  the  purpose.  This  is  a 
centrifugal  impact  pulverizer  with  three 
sets  of  paddle  blades  at  the  end  of  arms 
mounted  on  spiders  on  a  common  shaft. 
Each  set  is  of  different  diameter  and  re¬ 
volves  in  a  chamber  of  corresponding 
diameter.  The  feed  hopper  and  mechan¬ 
ism  are  at  one  end,  are  variable  and  under 
control.  At  the  opposite  end  a  fan  is 
mounted  on  the  same  shaft.  Its  suction 
is  primarily  through  the  crushing  cham¬ 
bers  back  to  an  aperture,  with  a  register 
close  to  the  feeder.  But  it  also  has  an 
auxiliary  opening  fitted  with  a  register 
to  admit  air  directly  to  the  fan  inlet, 
without  passing  through  the  pulverizing 
chambers.  The  draft  of  air  through  the 


machine  and  by  absorbing  heat  in  the 
generation  and  dissociation  of  the  steam 
due  to  the  moisture. 

The  coal  dust  was  blown  into  the  fur¬ 
nace  through  a  single  flattened  nozzle, 
flaring  sideways,  whose  aperature  was 
1V2  by  24  in.  The  general  arrangement 
is  shown  in  Figs.  2  and  3.  The  front  of 
this  nozzle  was  placed  30  in.  back  of  the 
bridge-wall,  which  allowed  of  a  small 
fire-box  between  the  bridges  and  the 
nozzle  wall,  sufficient  to  carry  a  fire  for 
raising  heat  to  the  point  at  which  the 
coal-dust  flame  could  maintain  its  igni¬ 
tion  temperature.  After  this  had  once 
been  attained  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
restarting,  after  stopping  for  charging  or 
for  other  causes.  The  incandescent 
brick  work  at  once  igpiited  the  dust  even 
in  the  presence  of  the  coal  calcines 
charged.  We  were  burning  from  20  to 
30  tons  of  coal  per  diem ;  for  one  month 


We  also  had  a  water  coal  around  the 
first  nozzle  and  a  water  jacket  on  the 
second.  The  temperature  around  the 
nozzle  was  therefore  kept  below  the  igni¬ 
tion  temperature,  and  explosive  flame  did 
not  apparently  travel  back  through  it 

As  to  the  second  anticipated  difficulty, 
the  ash  dust  did  at  times  settle  on  the 
charge,  but  it  was  never ‘enough  to  cause 
any  appreciable  insulating  or  blanketing 
of  the  charge;  it  did,  however,  gather  a 
little  in  the  flue  and  stack  but  it  was 
easily  barred  off. 

That  the  flame  was  long  enough  to 
reach  the  front  of  the  furnace  was  soon 
proven  by  its  ability,  when  allowed  to  do 
so,  to  “hit”  and  smelt  the  stack. 

The  troubles  which  we  met  with  were 
those  chiefly  due  to  the  experimental 
nature  of  the  "run,  such  as  excessive 
moisture  in  coal,  causing  both  inefficient 
combustion  and  stoppage  due  to  clogging; 


FIG.  2.  AND  3.  REVERBERATORY  FURNACE  AT  MURRAY,  UTAH. 


latter  carries  the  powdered  coal  with  it, 
the  quantity  and  therefore  the  velocity 
of  such  air  regulating  the  fineness  of  the 
coal  dust.  The  machine  was  run  at  about 
1,400  r.  p.  m. 

The  dust  produced  was  an  impalpably 
fine  flour,  90%  passing  through  a  150 
mesh  sieve.  One  of  its  chief  advantages, 
especially  for  such  experimental  work  as 
it  had  to  do  in  this  case,  was  in  its  being 
a  compact  self-contained  unit;  it  was  fur¬ 
ther  recommended  as  being  able  to  handle 
coal  without  its  having  been  dried.  It 
did,  as  a  fact,  at  times  handle  coal  run¬ 
ning  as  high  as  10%  in  moisture  due  to 
snow  in  bins  and  cars,  which  was  un¬ 
avoidable  under  the  circumstances.  Of 
course  it  lowered  the  efficiency,  both  by 
reducing  the  crushing  capacity  of  the 


it  averaged  22.8,  for  the  next  27.17  tons 
daily.  With  this  quantity  we  found  the 
air  supply  from  the  size  of  pulverizer  we 
had  was  too  small  and  it  was  supplement¬ 
ed  with  an  additional  supply  from  the 
forced  draft  fan  outfit.  The  best  results 
were  obtained  with  an  excess  of  air;  the 
oxidizing  effect  of  such  a  flame  was  no 
drawback  to  the  smelting  process,  it  tend¬ 
ing  merely  toward  producing  a  higher 
grade  of  matte. 

Before  beginning  the  experiments  we 
anticipated  trouble  from  two  causes : 
(i)  Possible  explosions,  and  (2)  ash 
from  the  burnt  coal  dust.  Neither  proved 
of  any  importance.  We  guarded  against 
the  former  by  shutting  off  the  coal  feed 
before  stopping  the  pulverizer  so  that  the 
blast  cleared  the  pipe  and  nozzle  of  dust. 


having  to  use  lump  coal  which  threw 
extra  work  on  the  pulverizer  and  caused 
frequent  stoppages  from  choking  the 
chutes  and  feed;  and  mechanical  troubles 
due  to  the  machine  being  rather  over¬ 
loaded. 

Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks  the 
result  for  two  complete  months’  running 
showed  that  the  coal-dust  fired  furnace 
(which  was  one  of  the  smaller  size) 
smelted  30%  more  calcines  than  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  others,  and  used  24%  less  coal 
per  ton  of  calcines  smelted.  This  was 
exclusive  of  the  coal  equivalent  of  the 
power  required  to  drive  the  pulverizer. 
The  latter  varied  between  20  and  40 
electrical  horse  power,  or  (say)  30  to  60 
i.  h.  p.  Adding  the  coal  required  for 
generating  this  power  to  that  used  for 
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coal  dust  bring,  the  latter  still  showed  a 
saving  of  from  15  to  20%  over  the  other 
furnaces.  In  cases  where  steam  is  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  waste  heat  from  the  re- 
verberatories  this  deduction  for  power 
coal  need  not  be  made.  There  was  also 
a  saving  in  labor  as  the  graters  were  not 
required  and  no  extra  attendance  was 
necessary  for  the  pulverizer. 

These  results  were  considered  satis¬ 
factory  and  a  plant  was  discussed  for  ap¬ 
plying  this  system  of  firing  to  all  the  fur¬ 
naces.  At  that  timei  however,  other  im¬ 
provements  were  introduced  in  the  con¬ 
struction  and  working  of  the  reverber- 
atories  which,  together  with  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  applying  a  general  system  of  coal- 
dust  firing  to  the  existing  plant,  caused 
the  system  to  be  dropped.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  certain  from  the  tests  we  made  that' 
this  method  of  firing  is  capable  of  very 
efficient  results  in  reverberatory  smelting 
in  a  plant  properly  laid  out  and  equipped 
for  the  purpose. 

The  Physics  of  Ore  Flotation.* 

BY  J.  SWINBURNE  AND  G.  RUDORF. 

Concentration  of  sulphide  ores  by  flota¬ 
tion  was  introduced  by  Potter  in  1901. 
Since  then  other  inventors  have  been  at 
work  in  the  same  direction. 

Concentration  by  flotation  is  carried  out 
by  treating  the  crushed  ore  with  a  suitable 
solution,  such  as  a  strong  solution  of  acid 
sodium  sulphate,  at  a  suitable  temperature, 
which  is  near  the  boiling  point  of  water. 
Part  of  the  ore  then  rises  to  the  top,  and 
is  skimmed  off,  or  otherwise  separated, 
and  this  forms  the  concentrate. 

The  explanation  generally  given  is  that 
the  acid  liberates  hydrogen  sulphide  from 
the  sulphides,  and  the  gas  then  sticks  to 
the  particles  and  carries  them  up.  As 
the  acid  does  not  act  on  the  gangue,  which 
in  such  cases  is  largely  silicious  material, 
the  gangue  is  not  carried  up ;  and  thus  the 
separation  takes  place. 

This  explanation  does  not  fit  the  facts. 
The  sulphides  generally  treated  are  not 
attacked  by  the  acid  solution,  so  that  there 
is  no  hydrogen  sulphide  evolved;  or,  at 
most,  it  is  given  off  in  very  small  quanti¬ 
ties,  which  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  material  floated.  The  sulphides 
of  zinc,  iron  and  manganese  alone  are  at¬ 
tacked  by  dilute  acids.  It  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  be  the  hydrogen  sulphide  that  carries 
up  the  particles  of  sulphide.  There  is,  in¬ 
deed,  a  considerable  evolution  of  gas,  but 
it  is  carbon  dioxide,  and  carbon  dioxide 
is  chiefly  given  off  by  the  gangue,  which 
generally  contains  calcite  and  other  car¬ 
bonates,  the  carbonates  being  mostly  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  weathering  of  the  sulphide 
particles.  According  to  the  theory  just 
given,  this  action,  contrary  to  what  is  ac¬ 
tually  found  to  be  the  case,  ought  to  float 
up  either  the  gangue^as  a twhole,;  leaving 
-  n. .  r  -  r, 
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the  sulphides,  or  it  should  at  least  float 
up  the  carbonates.  In  most  cases  flota¬ 
tion  does  not  take  place  at  all  until  the 
temperature  approaches  boiling  pbint.  ‘ 

It  seems  probable  that  the  whole  matter 
is  mainly  a  question  of  capillarity,  or 
rather  of  adhesion  and  surface  tension  ef¬ 
fects,  and  although  other  theories  have 
been  put  forward,  we  think  that  this,  be¬ 
sides  being  very  simple,  explains  the  facts 
best. 

We  will  consider  the  case  of  a  particle 
of  ore  and  a  gas  bell.  The  surface  tension 
of  the  liquid  tends  to  make  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  as  small  as  possible  consistently 
with  its  still  containing  the  air.  If  the 
particle  has  adhesion  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  surrounding  it  must  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  surface  which  has  surface 
tension,  so  that  the  surface  will  arrange 
itself  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  to  include  both  the  gas  and  the  par¬ 
ticle.  If  the  particle  is  large  in  proportion 
to  the  gas  bubble  the  surface  will  sur¬ 
round  it,  the  gas  filling  up  any  inequalities 
and  helping  to  allow  the  surface  to  take 
the  spherical  form.  If  the  particle  is  small 
the  result  will  be  a  gas  bell  with  a  particle 
nearly  inside  it.  Imagine  now  the  particle 
to  be  endowed  with  increasing  adhesion. 
It  will  first  attach  itself  to  the  liquid  at 
one  or  more  points,  and  the  angle  of  con¬ 
tact  will  become  more  and  more  ojlituse. 
As  this  takes  place  the  particle  ge^' more 
and  more  into  the  liquid  and  out, of  the 
gas  bell,  until  the  gas  bell  is  sticking  to 
one  side  of  it.  If  the  adhesion  increases 
more  and  more  the  final  stage  is  that  the 
bell  has  become  a  sphere  which  just 
touches  the  particle  at  one  point.  The  bell 
will  then  leave  the  particle.  In  any  inter¬ 
mediate  case,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  bell 
of  gas  “sticking”  to  the  particle,  the  ad¬ 
hesion  would  tend  to  reduce  the  surface 
of  the  solid  that  is  in  contact  with  the  gas, 
and  thus  to  make  the  bell  more  nearly 
spherical.  The  surface  tension,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  tending  to  make  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  liquid,  including  that  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  solid,  as  small  as  possible, 
consistently  with  its  containing  the  gas. 

In  order  to  make  particles  of  ore  float 
up  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  get  ad¬ 
hering  gas  bells,  and  to  get  these  to  “stick” 
the  surface  tension  and  adhesion  must  be 
properly  related.  The  term  “stick”  is  not, 
of  course,  really  applicable.  The  particle 
does  not  stick  to  the  air  bell.  We  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  think  of  an  air  bell  as  if  it 
were  something  independent  of  the  liquid, 
floating  about  in  it,  forgetting  that  its  at¬ 
tachment  to  a  solid  is  a  question  of  capil¬ 
lary  and  surface  phenomena,  but  for 
simplicity  we  may  talk  of  the  bell  sticking 
to  the  solid. 

Most  constituents  of  ores  have  too  great 
adhesion  for  water  or  dilute  acid  to  be 
easily  floated.  To  make  it  possible  to  sep¬ 
arate  them,  it  is  necessary  either  to  dimin¬ 
ish  the  adhesion  Or  to  increase  the  surface 
tension  of  the  liquid.  If  the  particles  are 
sufficiently  small  for  bells'  to  raise  them,  > 


the  only  conditions  necessary  are  that  the 
bell  should  be  formed,  and  that  the  ad¬ 
hesion  and  surface  tension  should  be 
rightly  proportioned.  Surface  tension  al¬ 
ters  with  temperature.  The  surface  ten¬ 
sion  of  water  falls  with  rise  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  until  it  reaches  zero  at  the  critical 
temperature.  As  far  as  surface  tension  is 
concerned,  therefore,  the  higher  the  tem¬ 
perature  the  less  chance  of  success.  But 
the  adhesion  is  a  different  question.  It 
varies  considerably  in  different  substances. 
Those  with  least  adherence  are  generally 
called  “greasy.”  The  strange  thing  is,  how¬ 
ever,  that  bodies  like  stibnite,  which  have 
small  adhesion  for  water  and  thus  re¬ 
semble  grease,  have  apparently  a  greater 
adhesion  for  grease,  and  can  therefore 
be  separated  by  oil  according  to  Elmore’s 
method. 

The  various  sulphides  have  different  ad¬ 
hesions.  The  gangue,  as  a  rule,  has  very 
great  adhesion,  and  cannot  be  floated. 
Even  such  bodies  as  stibnite,  unless  very 
finely  ground,  have  too  much  adhesion  to 
be  floated  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The 
adhesion  is  altered  enormously  with 
change  of  temperature,  however.  Many 
of  the  sulphides,  such  as  galena,  stibnite, 
and  molybdenite,  have  their  adhesion  re¬ 
duced  enough  to  be  floated ’easily  near  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water,  and 
though  the  surface  tension  is  also  reduced 
with  increase  of  temperature,  the  ad¬ 
hesion  is  reduced  much  more  quickly. 
The  surface  tension  becomes  zero  at  the 
critical  temperature ;  the  adhesion  prob¬ 
ably  falls  to  a  very  low  value  at  the  boil¬ 
ing  point. 

In  order  to  get  concentration  by  floata¬ 
tion,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  ore  whose 
valuable  constituent  is  some  “greasy” 
sulphide,  such  as  galena,  or  at  most  so 
automatically  attached  to  the  greasy  sulp¬ 
hide  that  it  come  off  with  it.  Zinc  sul¬ 
phide  is  thus  easily  raised  by  galena  when 
intimately  associated,  as  in  the  Broken 
Hill  and  some  of  the  Vieille  Montagne 
Company’s  ores. 

It  is  not  enough  to  have  the  greasy 
particles;  it  is  necessary  to  produce  the 
gas  bells  and  get  them  against  the  part¬ 
icles.  In  practical  work  the  only  gas 
that  comes  off  is  carbon  dioxide,  and  this 
appears  to  come  largely  from  calcite.  But 
mixing  calcite  with  an  ore  which  has  a 
greasy  constituent  will  not  necessarily 
float  it;  the  gas  is  apt  to  come  from 
the  particles  of  calcite  without  getting  at¬ 
tached  to  the  ore.  It  seems  much  more 
likely  that  the  gas  that  really  effects  the 
floatation  is  generated  by  the  action  of  acid 
on  small  quantities  of  carbonates  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  slight  weathering  of  the  ores. 
It  is  most  likely  due  to  small  amounts  of 
carbonate  of  iron  and  manganese.  These 
carbonates  are  also  not  attacked  by  dilute 
acid  in  the  cold. 

But  there  is  another  consideration.  The 
questions  of  adhesion,  and,  of  formation  of 
adherent  'gas 'bells,  ‘are  ‘  intimately  con-, 
nected  with  the  air-film.  v*  ' 
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A  way  of  demonstrating  the  presence  of 
gaseous  envelope  is  to  sift  gome  powder¬ 
ed  substance  wjiich  easUy,  sinks,  such  as 
sand  or  ferroup.. sulphides,,, upon  the  sur-. 
face  of  water,  previously  freed  from 
gas  by  boiling.  Bubbles  of  gas  rise  from 
the  surface  of  the  solid  particles.  Many 
observers  have  recorded  the  floating  of 
perfectly  dry  sand  on  water.  According 
to  Simonds,  the  floating  of  the  sand  de¬ 
pends  on  the  shape  of  the  grains.  Ladd 
notes  the  same  conditions,  and  adds  that 
the  pieces  must  be  sharply  angular. 
Felspar  and  mica  will  also  float  under 
these  conditions.  Evans  also  found  that 
pieces  of  slate  1.5  x  0.75  x  o.i  cm.  tloat 
on  tap- water,  if  perfectly  dry. 

The  substances  usually  known  as  gangue 
are  much  more  easily  wetted  than  the 
metallic  substances.  Again,  some  are 
much  more  easily  wetted  than  others. 
Thus,  iron  pyrites  is  easy  to  wet;  that 
is  to  say,  difficult  to  float,  whereas  anti¬ 
mony  sulphide  is  difficult  to  wet,  or  easy 
to  float. 

A  particle  which  is  once  wetted  will 
never  float,  because  even  if  a  gas  bubble 
were  formed  on  or  round  it,  it  would  not 
carry  the  solid  up,  as  it  falls  through*. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  particle  has  still 
a  very  thin  film  on  it,  but  this  is  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  buoy  it  up,  it  is  easily  conceivable 
that  by  generating  gas,  such  as  CO*,  upon 
it,  this  gas  will  add  itself  to  this  small  air- 
film  and  eventually  raise  the  particle. 
Here,  again,  the  temperature  seems  to  be 
of  importance,  and  this  probably  explains 
why  a  substance  like  ferrous  carbonate, 
which  is  not  attacked  by  dilute  acid  at  a 
low  temperature,  is  better  than  calcite 
or  copper  carbonate  which  are  attacked 
in  the  cold. 

To  sum  up,  we  suggest  that  the  selective 
flotation  is  due  to  the  presence  of  “greasy” 
sulphides,  which  have  small  adhesion,  and 
that  high  temperature  is  necessary  to 
reduce  the  adhesion  enough  for  the  bells 
of  gas  to  stick.  It  seems  necessary  that 
the  gas  should  be  produced  at  the  surface 
of  the  particles  themselves;  and  it  is,  in 
fact,  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
carbonates  due  to  slight  weathering  of 
the  ore.  If  an  ore  that  can  be  floated  is 
treated  with  acetic  acid  to  remove  the 
traces  of  carbonate,  it  cannot  then  be 
floated  again.  The  air-film  also  plays  an 
important  part;  and  if  an  ore  is  thorough¬ 
ly  washed  or  boiled  in  water  to  remove 
the  air-film,  it  cannot  be  concentrated 
with  acid.  Some  ores,  such  as  stibnite 
and  molybdenite,  appear  to  have  enough 
air  on  their  surface  to  form  a  mixture  of 
air  and  steam  at  a  temperature  below 
boiling  point,  which  has  enough  volume 
to  float  the  particles.  Acid  is  therefore 
unnecessary  in  such  cases. 


This  statement  is  contrary  to  the  fact. 
The  theories  of  Swinburne  and  Rudorf  have 
been  criticized  by  Prof.  A.  K.  Huntington  in 
a  paper,  of  which  we  shall  shortly  publish 
«n  abstract.  We  do  not  in  any  way  endorse 
these  theories,  but  present  the  paper  as  a 
contribution  on  a  new  and  very  important 
subieet.  which  is  now  only  beginning  to  have 
*  literature. —  fEDiTOK.! 


Of  the  v^ious  ores  and  sulphides  we 
have  tried  in  dilute  acid  or  acid  . sulphides 
of ,  S04?,  the  following  j  are  most  easily 
floated,;  in  order, of  merit: — Mqlybdepite ; 
stibnite;  galena;  mixed  zinc-lead  "sul¬ 
phides,  such  as  the  Broken  Hill  ores; 
copper  glance;  zinc  blende;  iron  pyrites. 
The  last  two  scarcely  float  at  all.  Copper 
can  float  if  finely  ground,  but  owing  to  its 
glance,  floats  only  if  slightly  weathered, 
and  then  only  in  very  small  amounts. 

With  the  Broken  Hill  ores  the  ratio  of 
Zn  to  Pb  in  the  concentrate  differs  very 
little  from  that  in  the  ore,  only  the  gangue 
being  left  behind.  Galena  is  fairly  easy 
to  float  if  finely  ground,  but  owing  to  its 
rather  high  specific  gravity  very  fine  pul¬ 
verization  is  necessary  to  float  it  success¬ 
fully.  Stibnite  and  molybdenite  go  quite 
easily  owing  to  their  greasy  nature. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  ground 
malachite — copper  carbonate — floats  fair¬ 
ly  well  in  water.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  this  mineral  has  a  peculiar  greasy 
feeling.  Beyond  this,  we  have  not  found 
any  other  carbonates  that  float. 

This  list  is  only  roughly  correct,  how¬ 
ever,  and  it  is  probable,  in  fact,  almost  cer¬ 
tain,  that  various  samples  of  sulphides 
differ  considerably;  and  if  a  slight  weath¬ 
ering  is  necessary  to  produce  the  small 
trace  of  carbonate  needed  to  give  flota¬ 
tion,  the  “greasiness”  in  itself  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  give  the  separation.  It  is,  in 
fact,  impossible  to  tell  beforehand  which 
ores  can  be  separated  by  flotation. 

Potter  originally  used  dilute  acid,  pre¬ 
ferably  sulphuric,  of  about  2%  strength. 
A  saturated  saltcake  solution  is  employ¬ 
ed  by  Delprat.  We  have  found  that  gen¬ 
erally  the  latter  solution  works  rather 
better  than  the  former.  A  much  more 
stable  and  compact  scum  is  formed  when 
saltcake  solution  is  used. 


Intermediate  Sand  Tamping  in 
Blasting. 

The  use  of  sand  tamping  between 
cartridges,  to  spread  the  force  of  the  ex¬ 
plosion  along  the  hole  and  prevent 
“bull  ringing,”  is  more  or  less  common. 
With  the  view  of  testing  the  system  of 
intermediate  tamping,  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  was  carried  on  by  J.  R.  Williams, 
Mr.  Pollitt,  Prof.  Yates  and  Wager  Brad¬ 
ford  at  the  Langladgte  Deep  mine.  The 
first  15  were  conducted  on  the  surface 
and  the  next  24  underground.  The  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  find  out  to  what  extent  sand 
and  other  tamping,  interposed  between 
explosive  cartridges  interfered  with  their 
detonation.  The  surface  experiments 
were  carried  out  by  exploding  different 
makes  and  sizes  of  gelatine  and  gelignite 
in  lead  tubes  and  in  the  open  air  with  in¬ 
terposed  tampings  of  w'ood,  sand  and 
water.  The  underground  experiments 
were  conducted  in  the  stopes,  and  the 
conditions,  'espedally  in  the  last  12,  con¬ 
formed  as  nearly  as  possible  to  ordinary 
working  conditions.  The  conclusions 
were  as  follows: 


1.  While  the  experiments  show  that 
intervening  sand  tamps  up  to  12  in.  may 
be  used  without  ,  much,  fear  of  inissfires, 
yet  it  is  impossible  tp  think  otheryrisc 
than  that  this  practice,  of  intervening 
“tamps”  will,  in  the  long  run,  contribute 
materially  to  missfires  and  accidents,  and, 
therefore,  if  the  practice  of  distributing 
the  explosive  agent  along  the  hole  is  be¬ 
lieved  in,  the  question  of  using  a  lower 
grade  explosive  to  attain  the  same  end 
might  be  considered  with  advantage. 

2.  But  it  may  be  well  to  point  out 
that  while  under  certain  conditions  a  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  explosive  agent  along 
the  hole  may  be  advantageous,  yet  under 
ordinary  conditions  such  a  distribution 
may  place  too  much  ol  the  explosive  near 
the  collar  of  the  hole,  where  energy  may 
be  wasted,  and  too  little  of  it  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  hole,  where  a  concentration  is 
necessary  to  overcome  the  greater  resist¬ 
ance,  and  thus,  instead  of  the  charge 
breaking  down  the  benches  clean,  there  is 
a  danger  that  only  the  rock  around  the 
collar  will  be  broken,  the  small  amount 
of  explosive  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  be¬ 
ing  possibly  powerless  to  overcome  the 
great  resistance  to  rending,  which  the 
rock  there  presents. 

3.  Therefore,  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  intervening  sand  tampings  can¬ 
not  advisedly  be  approved  of,  and  lower 
grade  explosives  should  only  be  adopted 
after  careful  experiments  have  demon¬ 
strated  their  superiority  to  the  grade  of 
explosive  at  present  in  use. 

The  practice  is  condemned  as  highly 
dangerous,  although  the  experiments 
showed  that  complete  detonation  occurred 
in  each  test  imderground. 

American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers. 

The  ninetieth  meeting  of  the  Institute 
will  be  held  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  beginning 
on  February  21,  1906,  at  8  p.  m. ;  sessions 
will  be  held  at  Lehigh  University.  The 
hotel  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Eagle 
hotel.  Dr.  Henry  S.  Drinker  (Lehigh 
University,  South  Bethlehem)  is  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  local  committee.  The  pro¬ 
gram  for  Wednesday  evening  and  Thurs¬ 
day  (Feb.  21  and  22)  contemplates  ses¬ 
sions  in  Bethlehem ;  but  Friday  and  Sat¬ 
urday  (Feb.  23  and  24)  will  be  utilized 
for  excursions  to  the  works  of  the  New 
Jersey  Zinc  Company  at  Hazard;  the  At¬ 
las  and  Lehigh  Cement  companies;  the 
Thomas  Iron  Company;  the  Ingersoll- 
Rand  company  (near  Phillipsburg,  N.  J). 
and  the  Silk  mill  of  Pitcher  &  Martin. 

Announcement  is  also  made  of  the 
London  joint-meeting  with  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  on  July  23,  1906,  and  the 
week  following.  After  the  London  meet¬ 
ing,  an  excursion  to  Germany  is  planned, 
based  on  an  invitation  from  the  Society 
of  German  Ironmasters. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers 
w'ill  be  held  at  99  John  St.,  New  York 
City,  at  I  p.  m.,  February  20,  1906. 
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Wrought  Bends  in  Piping. 

BY  J.  A.  MILLER.* 


It  is  only  a  few  years  since  the  old  time 
piper  made  all  bends  on  the  job.  The 
pipe  used  was  rarely  larger  than  2  in., 
and  the  ability  of  the  piper  to  put  crooks 
and  turns  in  a  line  of  piping  was,  under 
the  circumstances,  remarkable. 

Wrought  bends  will  save  money,  not 
only  in  the  erection  of  a  line  of  piping, 
but  in  operating  cost. 


FIG.  I. 


As  to  first  costs;  a  long  sweep  extra 
heavy  cast  iron  ell,  two  extra  heavy  com¬ 
panion  flanges,  two  corrugated  copper 
gaskets,  two  sets  of  bolts,  cutting  two 
threads,  and  the  cost  of  making  up  two 
joints,  for  a  lo-in.  pipe  will  be  close  to 
$30.  To  carry  the  above  sized  line  around 
a  comer,  (Fig.  i),  it  will  take  18  ft.  of 
pipe  to  measure  10  ft.  each  way  in  the  run, 


FIG.  2. 


allowing  for  the  ell;  the  same  piece  of 
pipe  formed  into  a  bend  with  the  proper 
radius  of  about  8  diameters  will  reach  a 
foot  further  along  tho  line  than  the  same 
pipe  does  with  the  ell,  and  the  entire  $30 
for  the  two  points  is  saved,  less  the  cost  of 
bending  the  pipe.  ($8  to  $I0). 

Besides,  a  saving  is  effected  in  the 
cost  of  covering  the  piping,  as  well  as 
the  risk  of  blow-outs  at  both  sides  of  the 
ell  or  the  rupture  of  the  ell  itself.  The 
contraction  and  expansion  of  a  line  of 
piping  may  increase  the  strain  on  the  el- 
how  far  in  excess  of  its  factor  and  safety, 

With  modern  piping  it  is  now  possible 
to  have  a  number  of  pieces  of  any  size 
welded  together,  obviating  all  trouble 
with  joints,  as  well  as  the  actual  risk  in 
their  use.  Such  welds  can  be  made  more 
cheaply  than  ordinary  joints.  Fig.  2 
shows  four  random  lengths  of  pipe  made 
up  into  one  piece  about  80  ft.  long  and 

♦Mechanical  engineer,  Thompsonvllle,  Conn, 


making  a  45®  bend  near  each  end;  this 
will  reach  as  far  around  a  corner  in  a 
line  of  pipe  as  five  lengths  of  pipe  with 
an  elbow  at  the  cover.  Such  bends  may 
be  made  of  two  or  three  welded  lengths 
of  pipe  and  shipped  easily  in  lots  on  open 
cars  and  at  an  enormous  saving  over  the 
use  of  ells,  flanges,  and  ordinary  fittings. 

For  water  pipe  lines  for  hydraulic  work, 
about  mines  and  for  high  head  water 
power  use,  there  ought  to  be  more  of 
such  bends  used,  both  for  results  in  use 
as  well  as  for  the  saving  effected  in  the 
first  installation. 

In  laying  out  a  pipe  system  with 
wrought  bends  it  is  important  to  use  the 
largest  radius  that  is  practicable.  Eight 
times  the  nominal  diameter  of  the  pipe  is 
a  good  rule  for  the  radius  and  often  a 
larger  radius  can  be  used.  Bends  can 
nearly  always  be  used  with  random 
lengths  as  to  the  distance  from  center  of 
line  run  to  one  end  or  both  ends  of  the 
bend.  The  straight  pipe  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  bend  can  be  cut  readily  to 
fit;  but  to  cut  the  ends  off  a  piece  of  pipe 
and  thread  it  after  it  is  bent  is  an  alto¬ 
gether  different  proposition. 

Temperatures  from  a  Deep  Well',  in 
Germany. 

BY  F.  J.  H.  MERRILL.* 


In  the  study  of  the  physics  of  the  earth’s 
crust,  the  question  of  temperature  is  im¬ 
portant;  our  knowledge  of  this  depends 
on  observations  which  can  be  made  in 
deep  mines  and  wells.  Hitherto  such  ob¬ 
servations  have  stated  the  mean  increment 
in  depth  at  about  I®C.  in  30  m.,  or 
i“F.  in  55  ft. 

An  important  paper  by  Prof.  F.  Hein¬ 
rich,  {Zeit.  f  Prakt.  Geoi,  Sept.  1904),  of 
Wiesbaden,  gave  some  results  on  a  deep 
boring  at  Baruschowitz  in  Upper  Silesia. 
The  well  was  bored  to  a  aepth  of  about 
2,003  ni. ;  the  temperature  observations 
were  made  to  a  depth  of  1,959  ni.  In  all, 
64  records  were  made,  at  intervals  of  31 
m.,  and  beginning  at  a  depth  of  6  m.  These 
temperature  observations  are  important 
from  the  fact  that  they  go  down  to  a  pre¬ 
viously  unknown  depth. 

The  difficulty  of  observing  temperatures 
in  holes  at  great  depth  is,  chiefly,  that  in 
them  currents  are  developed  which  carry 
warm  water  up  and  cold  water  down,  so 
that  the  temperature  of  the  rock  wall  of 
the  hole  is  usually  different  from  that  of 
the  water  in  which  the  observation  is 
made.  These  currents  may  be  disposed 
of  by  cutting  a  short  water-column,  or 
by  pumping  in  fine  clay  slime,  which  ob¬ 
structs  the  circulation.  The  latter  method 
was  adopted  at  Baruschowitz.  At  great 
depths,  when  the  drill  rod  nearly  filled  the 
hole,  but  little  difficulty  was  experienced 
from  the  currents.  When  the  observa- 

*  Mining  geologist.  New  York  City. 


tions  are  made  after  a  well  has  been  piped, 
the  observed  temperatures  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  hole  are  usually  too  high. 

In  making  the  observations,  six  ther¬ 
mometers  were  enclosed  in  a  steel  cap¬ 
sule  which  had  been  .  tested  under 
hydraulic  pressure  to  250.  This  capsule 
was,  in  turn,  placed  within  a  hollow  rod. 
At  each  observation  point  the  thermom¬ 
eters  were  allowed  to  stand  three  hours 
before  being  withdrawn. 

From  the  detailed  taDie  prepared  by 
Prof.  Heinrich,  the  following  data  are  ab¬ 
stracted: 


Jlo.  ot 

Depth 

Observed 

Observation. 

In  Meters. 

Temp.  C. 

1 

6 

12.10 

lO 

285 

I8.90 

20 

596 

28.80 

30 

905 

36.80 

40 

1216 

46.40 

60 

1525 

63.80 

60 

1835 

66.00 

64 

1959 

69.30 

The  differences  between  adjacent  ob¬ 
servations  were  quite  variable,  rarely 
being  uniform,  and  ranging  from  i*  to 
2.7®C. 

In  conclusion,  the  mean  increment  was 
calculated  at  o.qi'C.  for  31  m.,  or  i°C.  for 
31.82  m.  Other  observations  at  Speren- 
berg  gave  i°C.  for  33.04  m. ;  and  at 
Schladebach,  i®C.  for  3546  m.  Prof. 
Heinrich’s  observations  are  specially  val¬ 
uable  because  of  the  extreme  care  used  In 
making  them. 

It  is  quite  within  the  power  of  engineers 
of  mines  employed  on  deep  workings  to 
make  important  observations  with  little 
labor ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  them 
will  contribute  their  share  toward  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  accurate  data  on  this  im¬ 
portant  subject. 


In  an  ordinary  Argand  burner,  witti 
chimney,  natural  gas  will  give  about  12- 
candlepower  in  consuming  5  to  6  cu.  ft. 
per  hour.  If  consumed  in  an  ordinary  tip, 
7  to  8  cu.  ft.  per  hour  will  yield  6  candle- 
power.  All  natural  gas  has  not  the  same 
illuminating  value.  In  some  districts  it 
carries  a  small  percentage  of  the  heavier 
hydrocarbons,  which  add  much  to  its 
illuminating  properties. 


The  general  average  price  of  natural  gas 
to  the  consumers  is  very  close  to  i6c.  per 
1,000  cu.  ft.  at  a  pressure  of  4  oz.  above 
atmosphere.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
domestic  consumption  is  furnished  at  be¬ 
tween  18  and  25c.  per  1,000  cu.  ft. 


Rich  deposits  of  manganese  ore  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  discovered  in  the 
Paarl  district,  about  36  miles  from  Cape 
Town  on  the  main  railway  line  to  the 
Orange  River  Colony  and  the  Transvaal. 
The  ore  obtained  is  stated  to  be  of  as  good 
quality  as  any  yet  discovered  in  South 
Africa,  and  compares  favorably  with  that 
obtained  in  southern  Russia  and  Japan. 
An  analysis  of  the  ore  taken  from  the  sur¬ 
face  showed  71.5%  of  manganese  dioxide. 
Another  specimen,  analyzed  by  J.  G.  Rose, 
showed  56%  of  manganese  dioxide. 
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A  Portable  Apparatus  for  the 
Analysis  of  Flue-Gases.* 

BY  CHARLES  J.  WILSON. 

In  practice  it  is  often  advisable  to  have 
analyses  of  the  flue-gases  made  quickly, 
wherefore  there  is  a  demand  for  a  port¬ 
able  apparatus  capable  of  giving  fairly 
accurate  results,  and  sufficiently  easy  of 
manipulation  to  admit  of  use  by  persons 
other  than  trained  chemists.  Various 


analysis,  the  eudiometer  is  water- jacketed, 
and  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  adjust  the 
vessel  E  so  that  the  level  of  the  mercury 
in  it  was  precisely  that  of  the  mercury  in 
the  eudiometer,  a  comparison-tube  G  is 
provided.  The  eudiometer  is  calibrated 
from  the  point  where  the  capillary  tube 
opens  into  it  at  the  top  to  a  mark  at  the 
bottom  bearing  the  number  100.  This 
space  is  50  cc.,  but  it  is  divided  into  100 
parts  for  the  convenience  of  reading  off 


ScalB-  IVt  Inch  -I  Foot 
FIG.  I. 


side  of  the  apparatus  become  greasy,  it 
can  be  cleaned  by  running  methylated 
spirit  through  it. 

Method  of  Using. — Where  a  water-sup¬ 
ply  is  available,  the  inlet  M  is  connected 
with  the  supply  and  the  outlet  N  with  the 
waste.  In  the  absence  of  a  flow  of 
water,  M  is  plugged  and  the  jacket  is 
filled  with  water  at  N.  The  stopcock  B 
is  closed,  a  small  beaker  is  placed  under 
P,  E  is  filled  with  mercury,  and  the  tap  A 
is  turned  so  as  to  open  the  passage  from 
the  eudiometer  L  to  P.  As  soon  as  the 
mercury  commences  to  drop  from  P,  the 
tap  A  is  turned  off.  This  operation  having 
been  repeated  for  the  other  side,  by  pour¬ 
ing  in  mercury  at  D,  the  entire  system  is 
filled  with  mercury.  The  nozzle  P  is  then 
connected  with  the  gas  to  be  analyzed; 
vessel  E  is  lowered  and  tap  A  is  turned 
to  allow  the  gas  to  flow  through  P  into 
the  eudiometer  L  until  the  level  of  the 
mercury  is  below  the  100  mark;  tap  A  is 
then  turned  off.  The  tubing  having  been 
disconnected  from  P,  the  height  of  vessel 
E  is  adjusted  until  the  level  of  the  mer¬ 
cury  in  the  eudiometer  is  two  divisions 
above  the  100  mark.  By  pinching  the  rub- 


FIG.  2. 


forms  of  portable  gas  apparatus  have  been 
suggested  and  used,  but  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  with  them  have  not,  in  general, 
proved  to  be  very  satisfactory. 

The  apparatus  to  be  described  was  de¬ 
signed  with  the  view  of  avoiding,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  various  defects  which  ex¬ 
perience  had  shown  to  exist  in  the  instru¬ 
ments  commonly  used;  it  was  employed 
in  all  the  trials  carried  out  by  the  recent 
Admiralty  Committee  on  Naval  Boilers, 
with  good  results,  and  is  now  used  in  His 
Majesty’s  Dockyards. 

The  Apparatus. — Referring  to  Fig.  i,  in 
which  it  is  illustrated  diagrammatically,  L 
is  a  eudiometer,  in  which  the  gases  are 
measured,  connected  by  a  capillary  tube 
with  a  “laboratory-vessel”  C,  in  which  the 
absorptions  take  place.  Between  L  and 
C  is  a  glass  stop-cock  A,  by  means  of 
which  communication  can  be  established 
either  between  L  and  C,  or  between  either 
C  or  L  and  the  point  P.  Both  the  eudio¬ 
meter  and  the  laboratory-vessel  are  con¬ 
nected,  by  means  of  india-rubber  tubing, 
with  movable  mercury-reservoirs  D  and 
E,  the  adjustment  of  which  in  a  higher  or 
lower  position  gives  the  necessary  pressure 
for  the  transfer  of  gas  or  liquid  in  either 
direction.  In  order  to  ensure  uniformity 
of  temperature  during  the  progress  of  an 

*  Abstract  of  a  paper  In  Procttdingt  of  Inst. 
ClT.  Eng..  1806,  CLYII,  part  Iv. 


directly  percentages  by  volume.  The  ap¬ 
paratus  is  filled  with  mercury,  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  the  errors  which  are  liable  to  creep  in 
when  a  gas-apparatus  is  worked  with 
water  or  a  saline  solution.  The  gas  is 
measured  in  the  eudiometer.  The  ab¬ 
sorbents  are  drawn  into  the  laboratory- 
vessel,  followed  by  the  gas.  After  ab- 
orption  has  taken  place,  the  g;as  is  re¬ 
turned  to  the  eudiometer  for  measure¬ 
ment,  and  the  reagent  is  expelled  at  the 
point  P.  After  a  reagent  has  been  used 
in  the  laboratory-vessel,  water  can  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  it  in  order  to  wash  it — and 
the  mercury  contained  in  it — quite  clean 
before  any  mercury  is  sent  from,  the  lab¬ 
oratory-vessel  to  the  eudiometer,  thus 
keeping  the  latter  clean.  Moreover,  after 
an  analysis  has  been  made,  the  eudiometer, 
the  laboratory-vessel,  and  the  tube  con¬ 
necting  them  can  be  easily  washed  out 
with  dilute  acid  before  another  gas- 
sample  is  introduced. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
apparatus  should  be  kept  as  clean  as  possi¬ 
ble.  The  mercury,  when  dirty,  should  be 
cleaned  by  shaking  it  up  with  finely  pow¬ 
dered  cane-sugar  and  filtering  it  through 
a  pin-hole  in  a  cone  of  filter-paper,  or  by 
some  other  method.  The  stop-cocks  A 
and  B  require  lubricating;  only  castor-oil 
should  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  of 
that  as  little  as  possible.  Should  the  in- 


ber  tube  leading  from  E  to  the  eudiometer, 
and  momentarily  opening  A,  the  excess  ot 
gas  is  allowed  to  escape.  A  is  turned  so 
as  to  allow  a  little  mercury  to  flow  from 
C  to  L,  and  is  then  closed.  The  quantity 
of  gas  which  was  in  the  capillary  tube  be¬ 
tween  A  and  the  top  of  the  eudiometer 
having  thus  been  driven  over  into  the 
measuring-vessel,  which  previously  con¬ 
tained  99.6  volumes,  will  make  up  100  vol¬ 
umes.  The  cock  B  must  now  be  opened, 
and  the  height  of  E  adjusted  until  the 
levels  of  the  two  mercury-columns  in  the 
eudiometer  L  and  the  side  tube  G  are  ex¬ 
actly  the  same.  If  the  operations  have 
been  performed  properly,  the  eudiometer 
will  now  contain  exactly  100  volumes.  The 
precise  point  above  the  100  mark  at  which 
the  mercury  must  stand  so  that,  after  the 
gas  in  the  capillary  tube  at  the  top  has 
been  driven  over,  100  volumes  may  result, 
must  be  found  by  trial,  as  the  capacity  of 
the  capillary  tube  may  vary  slightly  in 
different  apparatus. 

To  make  an  absorption,  a  small  beaker 
containing  the  absorbing  liquid  is  placed 
under  P,  D  is  lowered,  and  the  stop-cock 
A  is  turned  so  as  to  draw  the  required 
quantity  of  liquid  into  the  laboratory-vessel 
C.  When  the  desired  quantity  has  been 
admitted,  A  is  closed.  B  is  then  closed, 
E  is  raised,  and  A  is  turned  so  as  to  allow 
the  gas  to  pass  from  L  to  C,  followed  by 
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a  small  quantity  of  mercury.  By  closing 
A  and  raising  D  the  gas  in  C  is  com¬ 
pressed,  and  when  the  absorption  is  com¬ 
plete  E  is  lowered  and  A  is  opened  care¬ 
fully  to  permit  the  gas  to  return  to  the 
audiometer.  When  the  absorbing  liquid 
’reaches  the  capillary  tube  leading  from 
the  laboratory-vessel  C,  the  flow  must  be 
carefully  regulated  and  A  must  be  turned 
off  as  soon  as  the  liquid  has  just  reached 
the  point  where  the  capillary  tube  joins 
the  stop-cock.  A  is  then  turned  to  allow 
the  rest  of  the  liquid  to  flow  out  from  P 
into  a  beaker  placed  for  its  reception.  By 
lowering  D,  a  small  quantity  of  clean  water 
is  drawn  in  to  wash  the  mercury  in  C. 
This  water  is  driven  out  again  and  a  small 
quantity  of  mercury  is  sent  over  from  C 
to  L  to  fill  the  capillary  tubes.  By  open¬ 
ing  B  the  levels  are  adjusted  as  before, 
and  the  reading  is  then  taken. 

Determination  of  Carbonic  Acid. — A 
small  quantity  of  a  fairly  strong  solution 
of  caustic  potash  will  effect  complete  ab¬ 
sorption  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes. 

Determination  of  Oxygen. — A  small 
quantity  of  pyrogallic  acid  solution  is  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  laboratory  vessel,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  sufficient  potash  solution  to  make 
it  strongly  alkaline.  The  absorption  can 
be  hastened  somewhat  by  moving  the  mer¬ 
cury-vessel  D  up  and  down.  When  the 
absorption  is  thought  to  be  complete,  and 
the  gas  has  been  transferred  to  the  eudio¬ 
meter,  the  laboratory-vessel  is  washed  out 
with  water,  and  the  gas  is  tested  with  a 
small  quantity  of  fresh  pyrogallic  acid  and 
potash  mixture;  any  trace  of  oxygen  left 
will  at  once  become  evident  by  its  blacken¬ 
ing  action  on  the  reagent. 

Determination  of  Carbonic  Oxide. — ^This 
gas  can  be  absorbed  by  means  of  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  cuprous  chloride  in  ammonia. 
After  the  completion  of  the  absorption, 
the  laboratory-vessel  should  be  washed  out 
with  some  weak  ammonia  solution,  then  a 
small  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  so¬ 
lution  drawn  into  it,  and  the  gas  returned 
and  left  in  contact  for  a  few  minutes,  in 
order,  to  free  it  from  ammonia-vapor, 
before  measurement. 

At  the  end  of  each  analysis  the  labor¬ 
atory-vessel  and  the  eudiometer  should 
both  be  .washed  out  with  dilute  acid.  For 
this  purpose  a  5%  solution  of  sulphuric 
acid,  colored  with  a  few  drops  of  methyl- 
orange  solution,  may  be  conveniently  used. 
This  solution  is  pink  while  acid,  but  be¬ 
comes  yellow  when  alkaline.  In  the  course 
of  working,  it  will  be  found  that  the  mer¬ 
cury  is  liable  to  accumulate  unduly  in  one 
of  the  vessels  D  and  E.  When  this 
occurs,  the  vessel  can  be  lifted  from  its 
containing  box,  and  some  of  the  mercury 
poured  into  the  vessel  on  the  other  side. 
If  it  is  desired  to  obtain  results  with  the 
utmost  accuracy,  and  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  change  of  temperature  in  the  cir¬ 
culating-water,  a  small  trap  fitted  with  a 
thermometer,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  can  be 
introduced  into  the  exit-pipe  N. 


New  Mexico  Coal. 


The ‘'report  of  J.  E.  Sheridan,  mine  in¬ 
spector  of  New  Mexico,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1905,  shows  that  the 
total  production  of  coal  in  the  Territory 
was  as  follows,  in  short  tons: 

Tons.  Per  Ct. 

Coal  sold .  1,472,102  95.9 

Used  at  mines .  62,196  4.1 

Total  mined .  1,534,298  100.0 

The  coal  sold  shows  a  decrease  of 
122,482  tons,  or  7.7%,  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year.  The  falling  off  was 
largely  due  to  lack  of  railroad  transpor¬ 
tation  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  result¬ 
ing  from  bad  weather  and  serious  wash¬ 
outs  on  the  railroads,  by  which  all  freight 
traffic  was  delayed.  In  the  second  half  of 
the  year  there  was  an  increase  in  business. 

The  total  number  of  persons  employed 
at  the  mines  was  2,132,  of  whom  1,660 
worked  underground,  and  472  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  Of  these  52  underground  and  37 
on  surface  were  classed  as  boys.  The 
average  coal  mined  per  employee  was  720 
tons  per  year. 

The  number  of  employees  killed  during 
the  year  was  five,  an  average  of  2.345 
per  1,000  employed.  Four  of  these  were 
killed  by  falls  of  coal  or  rock;  one  in 
uncoupling  a  mine  car  underground. 

The  production  of  coke  for  the  year 
was  76,737  short  tons,  an  increase  of 
40,937  tons  over  the  previous  year.  Of 
the  coke  made  in  1905,  the  Dawson  Fuel 
Company  reported  49.075  tons.  This  com¬ 
pany  has  125  ovens  at  Dawson,  and  is 
building  200  more.  The  Raton  Coal  and 
Coke  Co.  made  27,662  tons  of  coke ;  it 
has  84  ovens  and  is  building  80  more,  at 
Blossburg. 

Mine  Inspector  Sheridan  refers  to 
several  projects  for  developing  the  coal 
areas  of  the  Territory,  especially  the 
coking  coal  of  Colfax  county.  Several 
of  these  include  ownership  of  coal  lands 
as  well  as  railroad.  The  report  says,  on 
this  point:  “The  St.  Louis,  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  &  Pacific  Co.  was  recently  incorpor¬ 
ated  and  has  acquired  title  to  the  coal 
areas  of  the  Maxwell  land  grant.  The 
area  of  this  single  ownership  is  fully  50% 
greater  than  the  combined  area  of  all  the 
anthracite  coalfields  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
five  times  as  large  as  the  entire  Connells- 
ville  basin.  It  is  the  largest  body  of  coal 
land  under  one  ownership  in  the  United 
States. 

“The  St.  Louis,  Rocky  Mountain  &  Pac¬ 
ific  Co.  intends  building  a  line  of  railroad, 
120  miles  in  length,  to  connect  with  the 
Colorado  &  Southern  at  Des  Moines, 
N.  M.,  80  miles  to  the  east,  and  to  extend 
west  from  the  mines  40  miles  to  the  gold¬ 
mining  camps  near  Elizabethtown.  As 
the  operated  mines  of  this  company  at 
Van  Houten  and  Blossburg,  now  have 
railroad  connections  with  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  the  new 


railroad  will  form  another  outlet  for  the 
product  of  these  mines  and  place  the 
miners  in  touch  with  new  markets.  In 
anticipation  of  an  increased  demand  for 
coke  from  these  mines,  80  additional  coke 
ovens  are  being  built,  which,  with  84  now 
in  use,  will  make  164  ovens  in  commission 
within  a  few  months,  and  it  is  contem¬ 
plated  continuing  the  work  of  building 
coke  ovens  until  a  total  number  of  300 
are  erected.  This  increase  in  oven  capac¬ 
ity  will  necessitate  doubling  or  trebling 
the  washery  capacity  at  these  mines. 

“At  Raton,  N.  M.,  in  the  coal  area  ad¬ 
joining  the  Maxwell  land  grant  on  the 
northeast,  the  Raton  Fuel  Co.  is  making 
preparation  for  extensive  development.  A 
railroad  company  has  been  incorporated, 
under  the  name  of  the  Santa  Fe,  Raton  & 
Eastern  Railroad  Co.,  several  miles  of 
railroad  have  already  been  built  by  this 
company,  to  connect  with  the  coal  mines 
of  the  Raton  Fuel  Co.  and  other  coal 
mines  on  Barela  and  Johnson  mesas. 

“The  great  Dawson  coal  field,  embrac¬ 
ing  about  40,000  acres  of  coal  land,  lying 
to  the  south  of  the  Van  Houten  mines, 
has  changed  ownership  within  the  past 
six  months,  together  with  the  El  Paso  & 
Northeastern  Railroad,  and  the  Dawson 
Railroad,  the  lines  over  which  the  coal 
is  transported  to  market.  ,  It  is  reliably 
reported  that  the  great  copper-mining 
company  known  as  the  Phelps,  Dodge  & 
Co.  is  the  controlling  factor  in  the  new 
ownership.  The  names  of  the  corpora¬ 
tions  owning  the  Dawson  mines  and  rail¬ 
roads  named  have  not  been  changed.  Phelps, 
Dodge  &  Co.  owns  extensive  copper  mines 
at  Nacozari,  Mexico,  and  at  Bisbee,  Globe, 
and  Morenci,  Ariz.,  together  with  large 
smelters.  The  estimated  consumption  of 
coke  at  these  smelters  is  about  25,000  tons 
per  month,  all  of  which  will  probably  be 
produced  from  the  Dawson  mines.  Three 
hundred  new  coke  ovens  are  now  in 
course  of  construction,  in  addition  to  the 
125  ovens  now  in  operation  at  Dawson, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  number 
of  ovens  at  the  Dawson  mines  will  be  in¬ 
creased  to  at  least  500.  Already  a  survey 
has  been  made  for  a  new  line  of  railroad 
from  Dawson,  to  Santa  Rosa,  via  Las  Ve¬ 
gas,  which  will  shorten  the  distance  50 
miles  between  the  mines,  the  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  market  and  the  Arizona  smelters.” 


In  his  report  for  1905  the  commissioner 
of  patents  states  the  imperative  need  of  an 
increased  force  and  additional  office  facil¬ 
ities  to  cope  with  the  business,  which 
showed  a  remarkable  increase  during  the 
last  year.  In  1905  there  were  received 
54,034  applications  for  mechanical  patents, 
781  design  patents,  156  reissues  of  patents. 
16,224  applications  for  registration  of 
trademarks,  1,068  labels  and  467  prints. 
There  were  30,270  patents  issued,  includ¬ 
ing  designs.  The  total  receipts  were 
$1,806,758,  and  the  expenditures  $i,479>633- 
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The  structural  conditions  over  a 
large  area  in  West  Virginia  indicate  that 
it  will  be  a  source  of  a  vast  quantity  of 
natural  gas  for  many  years,  which  will  be 
used  to  supply  the  decreasing  volume  that 
must  necessarily  follow  the  exhaustion  of 
the  fields  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

Faults  in  Coal  Seams. 

'I  he  approach  to  a  fault  in  coal  seams 
is  often  indicated  by  numerous  stone- 
bands  in  the  coal,  and  by  the  strata  having 
a  dip  in  the  direction  in  which  the  slip 
has  occurred.  Pinchouts,  horsebacks,  and 
similar  disturbances  are  usually  indicated 
by  the  roof  and  floor  of  the  seam  gradu¬ 
ally  approaching  each  other.  Erosion 
faults  are  mostly  indicated  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  stones  or  boulders  in  the  coal  and 
a  ftr-adual  thinning  of  the  seam.  These 
i:  dicatinns,  how'ever,  cannot  be  taken 
as  absolute  evidence  of  the  approach  of 
faults,  as  many  occur  abruptly.  .\s  a  rule, 
each  coal  seam  presents  certain  character¬ 
istics.  and  the  only  way  to  anticipate 
changes  is  to  study  the  geology  of  the 
formation  thoroughly. 

The  Metal  Markets. 

The  recent  declines  in  the  prices  of 
copper,  lead  and  spelter,  and  the  evident 
weakness  in  those  markets,  are  indicative 
that  the  zenith  of  the  recent  boom  was 
attained  at  the  end  of  1905  and  has  now 
been  passed.  The  meaning  of  this  is  that 
prices  had  been  forced  to  a  level  at  w’hich 
consumption  began  to  be  restricted,  the  in¬ 
evitable  operation  of  a  natural  law  thus 
coming  into  play.  It  is  true  that  there  has 
not  yet  been  manifest  anything  more  than 
a  suspicion  of  weakness  in  the  iron  mar¬ 
ket,  the  barometer  of  trade,  but  because 
of  its  high  sentimental  effect  and  direct 
influence  on  the  stock  market,  unfavor¬ 
able  signs  in  the  demand  for  iron  are 
slow  to  be  admitted.  We  are  all  naturally 
bulls,  rather  than  bears.  The  declines  in 
copper,  lead  and  spelter  may  be  only  slight 
recessions  to  a  sounder  basis.  The  be¬ 
havior  of  the  iron  market  will  be  the  best 
guide  as  to  what  may  be  expected  of  the 
immediate  future. 

Bessemer  Steel  Production. 

The  production  of  bessemer  steel  in  the 
United  States  in  1905,  like  that  of  pig 
iron,  was  the  largest  ever  reported.  It  is 


given  by  the  .American  Iron  aiKl  Steel  As¬ 
sociation  at  10,941,375  long  tons,  an  in¬ 
crease  over  1904  of  39  per  cent. ;  and  over 
1902 — previously  the  year  of  greatest  out¬ 
put — of  19.5  per  cent.  This  final  total 
was  closely  approached  in  our  issue  of 
Jan.  6  last,  which  gave  the  estimated  out¬ 
put  at  10,950,000  tons.  Except  the  increase, 
there  was  no  material  change  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  converter  steel;  as  in  previous 
years,  it  w'as  all  made  by  the  acid  process, 
and  no  basic  converters  were  in  use. 

.\bout  one-third  of  the  bessemer  steel 
made  was  converted  into  rails  last  year. 
The  total  make  of  rails  w'as  3,372,257  tons, 
of  which  3,188,675  tons  were  made  from 
bessemer  steel,  basic  open-hearth  steel 
furnishing  the  balance.  Iron  rails  have 
almost  disappeared,  only  318  tons  having 
been  made  in  1905,  and  those  were  mine 
rails  of  light  section. 

.4  feature  of  the  rail  production  was 
the  increased  proportion  of  heavy  sec¬ 
tions;  no  less  than  46  per  cent,  of  the  to¬ 
tal  having  been  of  85  lb.  to  the  yard  or 
over. 

The  figures  for  open-hearth  steel  are 
not  yet  complete;  but  they  will  show  a 
still  heavier  increase  than  those  for  bes¬ 
semer. 

Copper  Imports  and  Exports. 

Both  the  imports  and  exports  of  copper 
in  the  United  States  were  large  in  1905. 
The  totals,  including  metallic  copper  and 
copper  contents  of  ore  and  matte,  w'ere  as 
follow’S,  re-exports  of  foreign  metal  being 
excluded  ;  the  figures  are  in  long  tons : 


1904.  1905.  Changes. 

Expnits .  ?.V2,441  244,02.>  D.  8,416 

Net  Impoits .  81,341  93,306  I.  11,965 

Bal..  exports .  171  100  150,719  D.  20,881 


.4  heavy  decrease  in  the  exports  was 
prevented  by  large  sales  to  China.  The 
total  to  other  countries  was  39,812  tons 
less  last  year  than  in  1904,  but  the 
shipments  to  China  increased  from  4,644 
to  35,687  tons.  The  causes  of  this  move¬ 
ment  have  been  heretofore  discussed  in 
our  columns. 

In  comparing  the  two  years  given  in  the 
table,  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
1904  was  a  year  of  exceptionally  heavy 
foreign  demand.  In  1903  the  exports  of 
metallic  copper  were  138,719  tons  only,  or 
100,079  tons  less  than  in  1905;  so  that  last 
year  muct  be  considered  one  of  heavy  for¬ 
eign  trade. 

Of  the  imports  last  year  22,368  tons 
were  in  ore  and  matte,  and  70,938  tons 
metallic  copper.  Only  a  comparatively 
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small  part  was  refined  copper,  however, 
most  of  it  being  in  the  forms  of  black 
copper,  copper  bullion,  etc.,  sent  here  to 
be  refined.  Mexico  was  the  largest  con¬ 
tributor,  furnishing  58,721  tons,  or  62.5 
per  cent,  of  all  the  imports ;  while  Canada 
supplied  17,429  tons,  or  18.6  per  cent. 
South  American  countries  appeared  as 
a  fdclor  last  year,  their  total  being,  how¬ 
ever,  only  671  tons  contained  in  ore  and 
matte. 

The  Coal  Mining  Deadlock. 

The  rate  conference  at  Indianapolis 
came  to  an  abrupt  end  last  week,  when 
Francis  L.  Robbins,  of  Pittsburg,  as 
spokesman  for  the  operators,  announced 
that  no  advance  in  the  mining  rate  could 
be  conceded,  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  trade.  The  miners’  representatives 
voted  to  adhere  to  their  demand  for  a 
higher  rate,  and  the  conference  was  at 
an  end.  The  vote  of  the  miners  was  not 
unanimous.  President,  Dolan,  of  the 
Pittsburg  district,  advocating  an  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  operators’  terms.  For  this 
action,  however,  he  has  since  been  called 
to  account  by  his  district,  and  his  resig¬ 
nation  demanded. 

The  present  situation  is,  therefore,  a 
dead-lock,  with  no  indications  that  either 
side  is  preparing  to  give  way.  It  is  still 
seven  weeks,  however,  to  March  31,  when 
the  contract  expires,  and  many  things 
may  happen  in  that  time.  The  conference 
may  be  called  to  meet  again,  and  it  has 
happened  before  that  agreements  have 
been  reached,  even  when  both  sides 
seemed  to  be  as  determined  as  they  are 
now.  Much  depends  on  the  result  of  the 
anthracite  conference,  which  is  expected 
on  Feb.  15 ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
action  of  the  leaders  at  Indianapolis  had 
some  reference  to  this  point. 

It  is  not  safe  to  assume  yet  that  there 
will  be  a  general  strike  on  April  i.  Such 
a  movement  would  be  a  great  blow  to 
trade,  affecting  all  branches  of  business 
most  unfavorably.  Nevertheless  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  outlook  is  ominous, 
and  is  evident  that  precautions  will  be 
taken,  to  meet  the  contingency  of  a  stop¬ 
page,  by  most  large  consumers. 

The  miners  and  operators  in  the  South¬ 
western  conference  were  even  further 
apart  in  their  views  than  those  concerned 
in  the  more  important  Central  meeting. 
That  conference  also  adjourned  without 
result. 


Pig  Iron  in  1905. 

In  the  Journal  for  Jan.  6,  1905,  the 
production  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States 
in  1905  was  estimated  at  23,010,625  tons; 
a  quantity  which  was  within  o.oi  per  cent, 
of  the  actual  output.  The  completed  fig¬ 
ures  collected  by  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Association  give  the  total  for  the 
year  as  22,992,380  long  tons,  the  greatest 
ever  recorded ;  the  total  exceeds  by  about 
3,000,000  tons  the  combined  make  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Great  Britain,  our  two  chief 
rivals.  The  increase  over  1904  was 
6,495,347  tons,  or  39.4  per  cent. ;  over  1903 
— heretofore  the  year  of  greatest  produc¬ 
tion — it  was  4,983,128  tons,  or  27.7  per 
cent.  These  figures  emphasize  both  the 
great  demand  and  the  large  increase  in 
producing  capacity  within  the  past  thrqe 
years. 

The  production,  under  the  old  classifica¬ 
tion  by  fuel  used,  is  divided  as  follows ; 

r - 1904. - .  - 1905. - ^ 

Tons.  Per  Ct.  Tons.  Per  Ct. 


Coke  and  bltum’s.  14,931,364  90.5  20,964,937  91.2 

Anthracite .  1,228,140  7.5  1,674,515  7.3 

Charcoal .  337  529  2.0  852,928  1.5 


Total .  16.497,033  100.0  22,'.»92,380  100.0 


Coke  was  the  chief  fuel  used,  very  little 
iron  being  made  with  raw  bituminous 
coal  in  this  country.  Many  of  the  anthra¬ 
cite  furnaces  even  use  some  proportion  of 
coke  as  fuel.  Coke  is  practically  the  fuel 
with  which  95  per  cent,  of  our  pig  iron  is 
made. 

The  better  classification,  by  purposes 
for  which  the  iron  is  intended,  divides  the 
output  as  follows : 

, - 1904. - ,  , - 1906. - - 

Tons.  Per  Ct.  Tons.  Per  Ct. 


Foundry  A  forge..  4,368,295  26.4  6,837,174  25.4 

Bessemer .  9,098,659  55.2  12,407,116  54.0 

Basic .  2,483,104  16.1  4,105.179  17.9 

Charcoal .  337,629  2.0  852,928  1.5 

Spiegel  and  ferro..  219,446  1.8  289,988  1.2 


Total .  16,497,038  100.0  '22,992,880  100.0 


The  largest  proportional  increase  was 
in  basic  pig,  and  indicates  the  rapid 
growth  in  the  use  of  the  basic  open-hearth 
furnace  in  this  country.  Charcoal  iron 
continues  nearly  stationary  and  is  not 
likely  to  show  any  large  gain  in  the 
future. 

The  production  by  districts  for  three 
years  past  is  given  in  the  table  below : 

1908.  1904.  1906. 

New  England,  N.  T. 

ft  New  Jersey....  782,850  880,074  1,626,094 

Pennsylvania .  8,211,500  7,644,821  10,579,127 

Ohlo,Illlnols,Hich., 

WlsconslnftMlnn.  5,508,084  5,077,549  7,260,712 

Maryland .  324,570  293,441  382,096 

Southern  States  ...  2,912,609  2,449,872  2,887,677 

Westof  the  Missis  8.  270,289  161.776  407,774 

Total .  18,009,262  16,497,033  22,992,380 

In  this  grouping  Maryland  has  been 
put  by  itself  because  its  production  is 
chiefly  from  a  single  group  of  furnaces,  in 


which  imported  ores  are  used.  The  great 
increase  last  year  was  fairly  uniform  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Central  West,  which 
furnish  about  three-quarters  of  the  pig- 
iron  output.  In  the  East  the  gain  was 
above  the  general  average,  this  being  due 
to  the  new  furnaces  of  the  Lackawanna 
Steel  Company  at  Buffalo,  which  came 
into  full  operation  in  1905.  The  South 
makes  a  poorer  showing  than  had  been 
expected,  the  gain  last  year  over  1904 
being  only  17.9  per  cent.,  while  the  total 
was  24,932  tons — or  0.9  per  cent. — below 
that  for  1903. 

Making  the  necessary  deductions  for 
furnaces  in  New  England,  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
which  use  local  ores,  the  table  shows 
that  over  75  per  cent,  of  the  pig  iron  made 
in  1905  was  from  Lake  Superior  ores.  The 
increase  in  New  York  production,  as 
above  noted,  was  chiefly  from  furnaces 
which  use  Lake  ores. 

The  approximate  consumption  of  pig 
iron  in  1905  was  as  follows: 


Production,  as  above  .  22,992,380 

Imports .  212,4f5 

Total .  -23,204,845 

Exports .  49,2*21 

Appioximate  consumption .  23,16.’>,6'24 


In  these  figures  no  account  is  taken  of 
stocks  on  hand,  which  did  not  differ 
greatly  during  the  year.  The  approximate 
consumption  showed  an  average  of  463  lb. 
iron  per  capita  for  this  country. 

A  Drastic  Measure  in  Mexico. 

Mexico  has  been  for  ten  years  the 
Mecca  of  mining  adventurers,  especially 
.\mericans.  They  have  desired  to  enter 
that  country  and  have  been  desired.  Their 
advent,  together  with  the  capital  drawn 
there  by  them,  has  resulted  in  a  wonder¬ 
ful  development  of  the  industries  of  Mex- 
cio.  This  is  fully  appreciated  by  the  Mex¬ 
icans.  They  encouraged  the  immigration, 
aided  the  establishment  of  new  undertak¬ 
ings,  and  supported  them  fairly  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  and  in  full  perform¬ 
ance  of  all  promises.  The  attitude  of  the 
Mexican  Government  has  in  no  way 
changed. 

Among  the  foreigners  (chiefly  .Ameri¬ 
cans)  who  went  to  Mexico,  there  were 
many — indeed  we  may  say  the  majority — 
who  demanded  and  looked  for  nothing 
more  than  a  square  deal.  They  w'erc  the 
ones  who  built  up  the  prosperity  of 
Mexico,  and  the  value  of  their  ser\'ices  is 
recognized  by  the  Mexicans.  Unfortun¬ 
ately  there  were  many  who  looked  upon 
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the  mineral  deposits  of  the  Republic 
merely  as  treasure-troves  for  despoiling, 
and  when  wealth  has  not  been  forthcom¬ 
ing  as  easily  as  hoped  for  they  have 
turned  kickers.  They  have  forgotten  that 
the  Mexicans  had  any  right  to  their  own 
mineral  resources ;  and  have  berated  the 
proper  collection  of  the  nation’s  share 
through  taxation.  They  have  forgotten 
the  inaccessibility  of  many  of  the  mining 
districts,  the  difficulty  of  communication, 
and  the  short  organization  of  legal  order ; 
and  have  complained  of  alleged  lack  of 
protection,  although  the  fair  observer  ap¬ 
plauds  the  marvellous  progress  that  the 
Government  has  made  in  that  particular. 
They  have  forgotten  that  they  were  work¬ 
ing  in  the  country  of  a  different  people, 
speaking  a  different  language  and  possess¬ 
ing  different  customs;  and  have  jeered  at 
the  Itgal  practice  and  business  methods  of 
the  natives. 

Such  behavior,  even  by  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  foreign  population,  was 
bound  to  lead,  sooner  or  later,  to  some 
action  by  tbe  Mexican  Government.  We 
have  the  first  example  in  the  order  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Works,  Coloniza¬ 
tion  and  Industry,  under  date  of  Dec.  30. 
1905,  suspending  tbe  right  of  denounce¬ 
ment  of  mines  in  Sonora  and  a  portion 
of  Baja  California.  The  following  is  a 
translation  of  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
order : 

“Owing  to  complaints  having  been 
made  by  some  foreigners  to  whom  titles 
have  been  granted  to  exploit  mines  in  the 
State  of  Sonora  and  the  Northern  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Baja  California,  that  they  do  not 
enjoy  security  and  protection  to  work 
their  properties,  and  having  slandered 
the  respective  authorities  in  alleging  that 
they  do  not  extend  them  protection,  the 
President  of  the  Republic  has  ordered 
that  for  the  present,  and  until  further 
orders,  there  shall  not  be  admitted  in  the 
mining  agencies  of  the  said  State  and 
District  applications  to  acquire  mines 
that  may  be  presented  by  foreigners." 

The  second  paragraph  of  the  order  sus¬ 
pends  action  on  all  applications  then  un¬ 
der  consideration. 

This  drastic  measure  has  caused  much 
excitement  among  the  Americafis  in  So¬ 
nora  and  has  put  operations  in  a  bad  way, 
most  of  the  mining  enterprises  in  that  part 
of  Mexico  being  in  the  hands  of  Ameri¬ 
cans.  We  believe  it  is  only  a  temporary 
ruling,  and  that  after  a  reasonable  time 
the  ban  will  be  removed,  but  we  hope  it 


will  prove  a  lesson  to  the  adventurers 
that  Mexico  is  not  solely  for  Americans. 
The  Mexican  Government  has  made  mis¬ 
takes.  Its  treatment  of  the  Yaqui  Indians, 
which  has  been  directly  the  cause  of  much 
of  the  trouble  in  Sonora,  appears  to  us  to 
have  been  a  mistake.  Its  granting  of  a 
dynamite  monopoly  was  also  a  mistake, 
although  the  evils  that  have  arisen  under 
it  have  been  rather  the  bad  faith  of  the 
grantee  than  the  fault  of  the  Government. 
But  there  is  always  a  way  to  rectify  a 
mistake,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Mexican  Government  will  take  the  proper 
action  with  respect  to  such  errors  when  it 
becomes  convinced  that  they  are  errors. 

The  Needs  of  the  Yukon. 

The  member  for  Yukon  Territory  in 
the  Canadian  House  of  Commons,  Dr. 
Alfred  Thompson,  who  is  well  informed 
on  the  chief  needs  of  the  district  he  rep¬ 
resents,  voices  general  opinion  in  a  recent 
statement  that  there  are  at  the  present 
time  requiring  attention  two  matters  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  Yukon ;  the 
adoption  of  a  mining  code  and  the  obtain¬ 
ing  of  sufficient  money  to  provide  ade¬ 
quate  water  supply  for  mining  purposes. 
Next,  and  close  to  these,  comes  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  material  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  transportation. 

Regarding  a  mining  code  Doctor  Thomp¬ 
son  advocates  the  incorporation  of  the 
mining  laws  in  an  act  of  Parliament,  thus 
rendering  them  changeable  only  by  the 
Dominion  legislature,  instead  of  leaving 
them  in  a  measure  at  the  w’ill  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior.  Not  only  the 
large  placer-mining  interests  of  the  Yu¬ 
kon  require  such  a  guarantee  of  compara¬ 
tive  stability,  but  quartz  mining  (espe¬ 
cially  in  the  Windy  Arm  section  of  the 
Territory  where  lode  mining  promises  to 
become  soon  an  important  industry)  also 
needs  less  unstable  conditions  than  can 
exist  so  long  as  the  department  shall  re¬ 
tain  power  to  make  regulations  affecting 
mining.  The  Commissioner  of  Yukon 
Territory  and  the  members  of  the  Yukon 
Council  have  already  obtained  much  use¬ 
ful  data  and  information  relative  to 
mining  in  this  section,  so  that  there  should 
not  be  any  difficulty  in  drafting  an  act 
that  would  be  workable  and,  as  well,  suf¬ 
ficiently  comprehensive  to  include  all 
branches  of  mining  in  the  Yukon. 

The  water-supply  problem  has  already 
been  receiving  the  attention  of  the  Domin¬ 
ion  (jovernment  to  the  extent  that  one  of 


its  engineers  has  for  several  months  been 
occupied  in  making  surveys  to  secure  in¬ 
formation  for  a  report  on  the  situation. 
The  great  need  for  a  large  supply  of  wa¬ 
ter  to  admit  of  the  economic  working  of 
the  immense  areas  of  low-grade  gravels 
occurring  in  the  Yukon  will  be  strongly 
urged  upon  the  Government,  and  the  car¬ 
rying  out  of  an  adequate  water-supply 
system  will  be  asked  for. 

The  imperative  necessity  for  a  consider¬ 
able  reduction  in  transportation  costs  is 
generally  recognized.  A  sub-committee 
of  tbe  Dawson  Board  of  Trade  has  been 
giving  this  subject  careful  consideration. 

In  the  course  of  a  report  recently  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  board,  this  sub-committee  says: 
“Our  investigations  confirm  us  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  a  material  reduction  in  freight 
rates  is  necessary  for  the  country’s  future 
life.  The  high  rates  since  1900  have  been 
inconsistent  even  with  a  great  production 
of  gold,  and  the  cost  of  producing  is  too 
high  for  the  present  time.  We  must  now 
face  a  new  condition — the  creek  bottoms, 
where  the  richest  placer  gold  has  con¬ 
centrated,  are  now  practically  worked  out, 
leaving  only  the  hill  sides,  higher  levels 
and  old  channels,  which  require  hydraul- 
icking,  the  building  of  immense  water 
systems,  impounding  of  waters  iq^  reser¬ 
voirs,  the  installation  of  dredges,  etc.  The 
speculative  era  is  past,  and  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  successful  working  of  these 
gravels  is  economical  methods  of  pro¬ 
cedure.” 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  Klondike 
mining  division  of  Yukon  Territory  there 
are  600,000,000  cu.yd.  of  gold-bearing 
gravels  which  will  yield  35c.  per  cu.yd.,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  vast  areas  in  other 
parts  of  the  territory  which  contain 
similar  deposits.  The  procuring  of  capi¬ 
tal  and  men  to  open  up  and  develop  these 
enormous  resources  depends  largely  upon 
cheaper  transportation. 

The  lower  cost  of  transportation  will 
also  affect  the  cost  of  living,  which  still 
remains  very  high,  though  it  is  much  less 
than  in  the  early  days  of  the  Klondike. 
This  will  mean  a  range  of  wages  for  labor 
approximating  that  which  prevails  in  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia.  The  favorite  project  at 
present  is  an  interioi*  line  which  will  con¬ 
nect  Dawson  as  a  center  with  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  when  completed;  and  with 
the  grain-growing  and  farming  districts 
of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 

For  all  these  needs  the  Yukon  relies 
largely  upon  government  assistance. 
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Metallics. 

Natural  gas  is  produced  in  limited 
-quantities  in  South  Dakota,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Alabama, 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  California, 
-and  Alaska. 

The  two-cycle  engine  usually  runs  in 
■either  direction  with  equal  effectiveness, 
"but  it  is  not  reversible,  in  itself;  it  must 
be  stopped  and  then,  by  turning  the  wheel, 
started  in  the  desired  direction. 

Ground  glue  requires  very  little  soak¬ 
ing,  but  flake  glue  should  be  soaked  in 
cold  water  over  night  before  using.  All 
dirty  spots  should  be  cleaned  out  before 
using  a  different  kind  of  glue.  For  soak¬ 
ing  glue  fresh  water  should  be  used. 

There  is  no  accounting  for  the  vagaries 
•of  some  pipe  men.  There  was  a  mine 
Avhere,  in  a  vertical  shaft,  an  8-in.  main 
was  reduced  200  ft.  from  the  surface  to 
6-in.,  and  at  1,000  ft.  was  changed  back  to 
8-in.  again.  It  cost  a  pretty  penny  to 
rectify  that  error. 

The  cemented  joints  of  terra-cotta  tiles 
frequently  open,  making  leaks  and  neces¬ 
sitating  repairs.  Another  trouble  with 
tile  roofs  is  that  the  cement  used,  being 
often  stronger  than  the  tile  itself,  the  lat¬ 
ter  cracks  or  opens  from  temperature  ex¬ 
pansion  or  contraction.  An  elastic  hold¬ 
ing  or  jointing  medium  must  be  used. 

Increase  in  size  of  muffle  has  been 
found^to  be  a  great  advantage  in  bullion 
assaying  and  in  cupellation  work,  and  if 
the  muffle  is  suitably  shaped  a  more  even 
and  easily  maintained  temperature  is  ex¬ 
perienced.  In  some  assay  offices  muffles 
are  used  which  are  not  large  enough  for 
this  delicate  work. 

The  Western  Australian  Commission 
on  Mine  Ventilation  suggests  that  the 
COi  standard  is  not  strict  enough  for 
countries  where  the  mines  do  not  give 
off  COi  from  the  ground,  as  is  the  case 
in  that  Colony.  Its  recommendation  is 
that  the  air  shall  be  condemned  “if,  with¬ 
out  special  authorization,  the  carbon  diox- 
•ide  exceeds  0.15%,  or  if  the  oxygen  falls 
■below  20  per  cent.” 

Leaky  tubes  in  boilers  are  usually 
caused  by  inequalities  in  contraction  or 
expansion;  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
failure  from  this  source  is  poor  circula¬ 
tion,  the  difference  in  temperature  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  boiler  sets  up  strains 
that  result  in  opening  joints  and  straining 
connections.  The  use  of  cold  feed-water 
or  the  method  of  introducing  feed-water 
into  the  boiler  is  also  a  source  of  trouble. 

Machine-drill  runners  are  seldom  under 
orders  to  drill  and  blast  their  holes  on 
the  same  shift,  but  it  is  often  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  prevent  them  doing  so.  Long 
fioles  are  economical,  but  if  long  drills 
are  lacking  and  a  miner  finishes  his  four 
holes  an  hour  before  blasting  time,  that 
•hour  need  not  be  wasted.  If  he  is  a  good 
man,  he  will  pull  down  and  rig  for  his 


mate,  and  when  this  is  done  no  time  is 
lost. 

Air  mains  in  mines  are  often  installed 
too  small  and  with  no  margin  of  capacity. 
It  is  a  prime  necessity  to  keep  hose  and 
pipes  tight,  and  the  latter  as  straight  as 
may  be.  The  mains  and  laterals  should  be 
of  ample  size.  It  is  a  good  rule  never  to 
use  an  elbow,  if- it  can  be  helped,  and  to 
use,  when  possible,  one  large  pipe  rather 
than  two  or  more  small  ones,  but  even 
this  common-sense  rule  is  violated  fre¬ 
quently. 

H.  M.  Randall,  by  using  the  method  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  determination  of  the  co¬ 
efficient  of  expansion  of  quartz,  has  deter¬ 
mined  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of 
nickel  at  temperatures  up  to  392®  C.  The 
coefficient  of  expansion  rises  until  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  280°  is  reached  and  then 
becomes  sensibly  constant  at  0.0000164,  up 
to  392®,  at  which  temperature  it  again 
shows  a  slight  tendency  to  rise.  The 
anomalous  expansion,  365®  and  370°,  as 
found  by  Harrison  when  experimenting 
on  a  nickel  wire,  was  not  observed  by 
Randall. 

In  regard  to  the  fireproof  qualities  of 
sand-lime  bricks,  samples  which  were 
placed  in  a  kiln  of  the  Mitchell  Fire 
Brick  Co.  of  St.  Louis  showed  no  change 
of  form  after  withstanding  the  heat  of 
the  kiln  for  eight  days,  and  the  practice 
in  the  plants  built  by  certain  companies 
is  to  line  the  boilers  with  these  bricks, 
and  they  stand  well ;  but  it  is  not  claimed 
that  they  are  more  durable  than 
ordinary  building  brick.  In  seve¬ 
ral  instances  where  fires  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  buildings  built  of  sand- 
lime  bricks,  the  results  have  shown 
greater  resistance  to  heat  than  ordinary 
clay  bricks. 

Blue-prints  that  are  to  receive  a  good 
deal  of  handling  are  sometimes  mounted 
on  a  piece  of  wood  or  stout  cardboard. 
In  electrical  establishments  the  iron  plates 
used  for  armature  punchings  are  also 
used  for  this  purpose;  they  are  even  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  wood  or  cardboard.  The 
blue-print  may  be  pasted  down,  or,  if  the 
iron  plates  are  used,  these  are  first 
shellacked  and  the  blue-print  spread  out 
on  this  before  it  has  a  chance  to  dry ;  care 
must  be  taken  that  all  wrinkles  and  blis¬ 
ters  are  smoothed  out.  Alter  it  is  dry  it 
may  receive  one  or  two  coats  of  thinned 
white  shellac,  which  will  spread  easily  over 
the  surface  of  the  blue-print. 

Some  mines  are  run  with  such  low  air 
pressure  that  the  maximum  rock  drill 
efficiency  is  not  attained,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  in  many  cases  the  num¬ 
ber  of  rock  drills  working  has  so  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  original  estimate  of  the  number 
required,  that  the  compressor  plant  is  not 
equal  to  the  demands  made  upon  it  and 
has  to  be  run  beyond  its  proper  speed  to 
keep  the  air  at  the  collar  of  the  shaft  at 
even  60  lb.  pressure.  In  these  cases  it 
will  be  generally  admitted  that  more  air 


is  needed,  but  it  is  a  different  matter  to 
get  money  for  additional  plant.  Under 
such  conditions,  in  some  cases,  an  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  air  mains  would  im¬ 
prove  matters. 

The  only  liquid-air  factory  west  of  the 
Mississippi  is  connected  with  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas  at  Topeka.  For  five  years 
the  chemical  department  of  the  university 
has  had  an  outfit  costing  $2000  that  has 
a  capacity  of  $3.50  worth  of  liquid  air  an 
hour.  The  only  colleges  with  equipment 
for  manufacturing  liquid  air  are  Cornell, 
Connecticut,  Wesleyan,  Michigan  and 
Kansas.  There  are  factories  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  New  York  for  making  the  air 
for  commercial  purposes.  The  Cornell 
plant  was  the  first  equipped  and  Kansas 
was  second.  The  machine  was  not  installed 
for  commercial  use;  it  is  intended  for  ex¬ 
perimental  purposes  in  the  chemical  labo¬ 
ratories  of  the  university.  Air  is,  however, 
sold  to  those  who  desire  it  at  the  rate  of 
$2  per  gal.  The  demand  for  the  output  is 
increasing,  so  that  it  has  averaged  more 
than  100  gal.  a  year  since  the  plant  has 
been  installed.  \ 

The  known  main  productive  areas  of 
natural  gas  in  the  United  States  are  the 
northeastern  portion  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  the  mid-continental  area  in 
southeastern  Kansas.  The  arches  and 
domes  on  the  west  flank  of  the  great 
Appalachian  uplift,  reaching  from  western 
New  York  to  southern  central  Kentucky, 
continue  the  main  sources  of  supply.  The 
slopes  of  the  great  Cincinnati  uplift  (the 
source  of  former  activity  in  northwestern 
Ohio  and  central  Indiana)  have  been 
largely  productive  in  the  past ;  the 
newer  field  in  eastern  central  Ohio 
has  also  furnished  large  quantities.  The 
more  recent  fields  of  southeastern 
Kansas,  Indian  Territory,  and  Oklahoma 
are  rapidly  coming  into  prominence  as 
prolific  gas  as  well  as  petroleum  areas. 
The  areas  named  produced  in  1904  over 
99%  of  the  total  value  of  all  the  natural 
gas  in  the  United  States. 

The  Brehmer  arc  lamp,  otherwise  known 
as  the  “flaming-arc,”  is  vastly  superior  to 
any  other  form  of  light-source  for  outdoor 
illumination.  It  has  a  higher  efficiency, 
and  the  predominance  of  yellow  rays,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  high  total  candle-power 
that  can  be  produced,  and  the  better  distri¬ 
bution,  are  all  advantages  for  this  class  of 
lighting.  It  requires  more  frequent  trim¬ 
ming;  but  this  extra  labor  is  counterbal- 
.anced  by  the  advantages  just  mentioned. 
Trimming  every  day  is  absolutely  requis¬ 
ite.  On  account  of  their  high  total  can¬ 
dle-power  —  a  4000  candle-power  lamp 
l.eing  entirely  practical — they  can  be 
placed  much  higher.  This  is  advanta¬ 
geous  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gases  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  combustion  of  the  carbon 
are  so  deleterious  that  the  lamp  must  be 
kept  in  the  open,  and  this  means  a  suffi¬ 
cient  hight  to  disperse  the  COj  that  is 
produced. 
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Colliery  Notes. 


On  long  haulage  grades  of  3000  to  5000 
ft.  above  3  per  cent,  steel-rope  haulage  is 
cheaper  and  more  effective  than  inde¬ 
pendent  electric  or  compressed-air  loco¬ 
motives. 

A  mixture  of  tar,  pitch  or  asphalt  ap¬ 
plied  to  briquetting  coal  prior  to  charging 
the  press,  forms  a  fine  binding  material 
which  adds  to  the  appearance  and  hand¬ 
ling  qualities  of  the  briquettes. 

As  a  rule  coal  cutters  of  the  compressed- 
air  puncher-type  are  more  effective  than 
electric  cutters  in  low  coal  workings  con¬ 
taining  clay  spots,  which  are  much  faulted. 
Rotary  coal  cutters  are  best  suited  to 
thick  seams  of  clean  coal. 

Compressed  air  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
temporary  relief  in  rooms  in  coal  mines 
when  the  fan  currents  are  insufficient.  It 
is  not  an  advisable  proceeding,  and  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  bad  management.  Every  coal 
mine  should  have  a  fan  capacity  ample  for 
all  calls  made  upon  it. 

.\  shot  in  a  coal  seam  that  finds  vent 
into  the  mine  workings  through  a  crack 
or  crevice  in  the  seam  without  breaking 
any  coal  is  often  called  a  “squealer.”  It 
is  a  source  of  great  danger,  and  is  the 
frequent  cause  of  serious  explosions.  All 
crevices  should  be  carefully  avoided  when 
boring  shot  holes. 

The  constant  energy  supply  in  coal  mines 
is  used  in  ventilating,  pumping,  lighting 
ami  heating.  The  fluctuating  energy  is 
required  in  cutting,  hauling  and  drilling. 
The  fluctuating  limits  in  some  mines  are 
more  than  in  others,  depending  on  meth¬ 
ods  employed,  extent  of  workings  and 
amount  of  coal  mined. 

Corrosion  of  the  delivery  pipes  from 
mine  pumps  can  be  prevented  by  asphalt¬ 
ing,  inside  and  out,  all  pipes  used  for  dis¬ 
charging  mine  water.  It  is  a  good  policy 
to  asphalt  all  pipes  employed  in  a  coal 
mine,  as  it  will  prevent  the  deterioriation 
of  iron  pipes  that  are  exposed  in  damp 
places,  or  which  are  stored  away  while 
not  in  use. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  first 
coal-cutting  machine  in  Pennsylvania  was 
patented  by  Simpkins,  of  Allegheny,  in 
1858.  Mechanical  coal  cutters,  however, 
were  not  successfullly  employed  until 
many  years  later.  The  labor  troubles  in 
1895  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  wide 
introduction  of  coal  cutters  in  American 
mines. 

A  seam  of  coal,  16  ft.  in  thickness,  has 
been  discovered  at  Wingen,  New  South 
Wales,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  “burning 
mountain,”  at  a  depth  of  70  ft,  and  about 
300  ft.  from  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 
It  had  long  been  known  that  there  was 
coal  in  the  locality,  but  this  is  said  to  be 
by  far  the  largest  seam  that  has  ever  been 
cut  there. 

I'l'T 

When  timber  sets  are  broken,  and  the 


coal  is  free  and  liable  to  run,  care  should 
be  taken  to  see  that  the  old  timber  is  not 
disturbed  until  every  precaution  has  been 
taken  to  prevent  the  fall  of  the  loose  ma¬ 
terial.  The  lagging  over  and  behind  the 
timber  should  be  properly  braced.  Then 
the  fractured  timber  Cc.n  be  withdrawn 
and  replaced  piece  by  piece  by  new  timber. 

Asphaltic  coal  occurs  in  Oklahoma  and 
Arkansas.  It  has  a  jet-black  color  and  a 
hackly  fracture.  It  disintegrates  when 
exposed  to  atmospheric  weathering.  It  is 
generally  found  in  irregular  seams  and 
lenses  in  sedimentary  rocks,  and  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  due  to  the  natural  distillation 
of  petroleum.  Asphaltic  coal  is  used  for 
the  preparation  of  paints  and  varnishes, 
rock  pavements,  coating  iron  pipes  used  in 
mining  operations  ana  for  many  purposes 
that  pure  asphalts  are  used  for. 

The  comparative  cost  of  raising  and 
sinking  depends  upon  local  conditions. 
In  raising,  the  excavated  material  has 
either  to  be  stowed  in  abandoned  work¬ 
ings  or  hoisted  to  the  surface.  The  cost 
of  doing  this  will  vary  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  every  colliery.  As  a  rule, 
the  actual  cost  of  raising,  leaving  out  of 
consideration  the  disposal  of  the  excava¬ 
ted  material,  is  cheaper  than  sinking*  on 
account  of  the  material  being  handled  by 
gravity,  besides  lighter  shots  and  less  ex¬ 
plosives  are  required,  and  there  is  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  pumping  and  hoisting  expenses. 

The  bonnets,  or  covers,  to  a  mine  cage 
should  always  be  arranged  with  a  slight 
slope  toward  each  end  of  the  cage,  and 
should  be  large  enough  practically  to 
cover  the  entire  cage.  In  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  cage  at  the  shaft-bottom,  the 
cage  bonnets  should  be  high  enough  to  in¬ 
sure  that  falling  coal  striking  the  bon¬ 
nets  will  not  be  thrown  directly  into  the 
entry.  In  addition  to  the  cage  bonnets, 
strong  hoods  should  be  placed  around  the 
entry  so  that  when  the  cage  is  at  rest  at 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  the  cage  bonnets 
will  fit  upon  the  hoods  and  prevent  any¬ 
thing  falling  below  to  endanger  the  men. 

Tests  made  in  a  7-foot  seam  of  clean 
coal,  with  the  object  of  finding  the  proper 
quantity  of  powder  to  bring  down  the  coal 
most  effectively,  showed  that,  as  a  rule, 
too  much  powder  is  employed  in  Ameri¬ 
can  coal  mines.  In  a  room  30  ft.  in 
width  the  “snubbing”  was  done  by  three 
shots— one  being  placed  in  each  rib  and 
one  in  the  center.  The  holes  were  charged 
with  about  one-half  pound  of  powder.  It 
was  found  that  the  coal  was  broken  well, 
but  there  were  many  large  blocks  that  re¬ 
quired  to  be  broken  by  hand.  In  another 
experiment  one  hole  was  charged  with 
I  lb.  of  powder.  This  shot  brought 
down  more  coal  than  the  three  previous 
shots  and  the  coal  was  in  good  condition 
for  hauling.  ^.T wo  rib  shots,  charged  with 
lb.,  of,  powder  each,  brought  down  the 
rest  of  the  coal. 


Correpondence  and  Discussion. 

We  invite  correspondence  npon  matters  of 
Interest  to  tbe  Industries  of  mining  and  metal¬ 
lurgy.  Communications  should  invariably  be 
accompanied  with  the  name  and  address  of 
tbe  writer.  Initials  only  will  be  published 
when  so  requested. 

Readers  are  invited  to  use  this  department 
for  the  discussion  of  questions  arising  in  tech¬ 
nical  practice  or  suggested  by  articles  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  columns  of  this  Joobnal. 

Letters  should  be  addressed  to  tbe  Editor. 

We  do  not  bold  ourselves  responsible  for 
tbe  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 


Placer  Mining  in  Dutch  Guiana. 

Sir — What  is  a  “pork-knocker?”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Mines  and  Forests  of  British 
Guiana  he  is  a  human  being — a  squatting 
miner,  in  fact — who  is  to  be  found  in  the 
goldfields  of  the  colony’s  up-country. 
Some  members  of  the  species,  it  seems, 
are  decent,  hard-working  adventurers ; 
but  by  far  the  larger  number  are  men  who, 
happily  for  the  inhabitants  of  Georgetown 
and  the  Coast,  are  in  the  bush.  Here  their 
practice  is  to  poach  on  the  claims,  and  to 
entice  away  contracted  laborers.  In  spite 
of  the  squatter  of  the  malevolent  kind, 
however,  the  gold  industry  of  this  old-time 
auriferous  region  appears  to  be  progress¬ 
ing —  97,911  oz.  in  year  1904-5,  against 
87,442  oz.  in  1903-4. 

But  why  “pork-knocker?”  A  “pork- 
knocker”  was  so  called  because  in  the 
early  days  he  knocked  about  the  gold  bush 
without  having  any  visible  means  of  sup¬ 
port,  begging,  from  placer  to  placer,  doles 
of  salt  beef  or  pork  sufficient  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together.  Gradually  the  number 
of  such  men  increased;  and  with  their  in¬ 
crease  they  began  to  work  on  their  owi> 
account,  but  not  always  on  their  own  plac¬ 
ers.  With  the  gold  they  won  from  other 
people’s  property  they  purchased  their 
supplies  of  pork  instead  of  begging  them. 
But  the  name  has  stuck,  and  now  evert 
respectable  gold-diggers  who  work  in  a 
small  way  are  designated  “pork-knockers.” 

E.  H.  Teats. 

New  York,  Jan.  31,  1906. 

The  International  Separator. 

Sir — After  a  prolonged  absence  from 
New  York,  which  has  made  it  difficult  ta 
refer  to  the  matter  sooner,  I  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Journal  of  Sept.  2,  1905,  entitled  “The 
Snyder  Magnetic  Separator,”  by  Freder¬ 
ick  T.  Snyder. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  machine  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  article  consists  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  cylindrical  armature. 
This  is  made  up  of  wrought-iron,  toothed 
disks,  so  assembled  that  the  teeth  of  the 
adjacent  disks  are  staggered,  or  placed  out 
of  alinement.  This  invention  was  the 
subject  of  an  interference  in  the  U.  S. 
Patent  Office  between  Mr.  Snyder  and 
myself.  The  interference  was  decided  in 
my  favor,  and  the  patent  No.  791494  was 
issued  to  me  under  date  of  June  6,  1905- 

Moreover,  it  is  a  fact  that  upon  the 
name  plate  attached  to  the  separator  ill- 
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ustrated  in  the  article,  as  well  as  in  the 
case  of  all  the  machines  built  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Separator  Company,  there  are 
enumerated  the  numbers  and  dates  of  a 
series  of  U.  S.  patents,  none  of  which 
were  issued  to  Mr.  Snyder. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  would 
seem  that  professional  courtesy,  if  nothing 
more,  might  have  prevented  Mr.  Snyder 
from  claiming  as  his  owm  an  invention  to 
which  he  is  not  entitled. 

C.  Q.  Payne. 

New  York,  Feb.  i,  1906. 


New  Publications. 


“Saltpeter."  (The  .\gricultural  Ledger 
1905,  No.  3;  Mineral  and  Metallic  Series, 
No.  22).  By  David  Hooper.  Pp.  48;  6  by 
9^  in. ;  paper,  25c.  Calcutta,  1905 ;  Su¬ 
perintendent  Government  Printing. 

"Report  of  the  Department  of  Mines, 
Western  Australia,  for  1904."  By  H.  S. 
King,  Secretary  for  Mines.  Pp.203 ;  illus¬ 
trated;  8x13  in.;  paper.  Perth,  1905;  A. 
Curtis,  Acting  Government  Printer. 


Professional  Papers. 


Fluorspar,  Technical  analysis  of.  Chem. 
Eng.,  Dec.,  1905;  pp.  65-70;  illustrated. 

Mojave  Mining  District,  of  California. 
C.  E.  W.  Bateson,  Bull.,  Am.  Inst.  Min. 
Eng.;  Jan.,  1906;  pp.  65-82;  illustrated. 

Tube-Mills,  Fine  grinding  of  ore  by, 
and  Cyaniding  at  El  Oro.,  Mexico.  G. 
Caetani  and  E.  Burt.  Bull.,  Am.  Inst. 
Min.  Eng.;  Jan.,  1906;  pp.  83-135;  illus¬ 
trated. 

Stadia  in  careful  work.  A.  H.  Webb. 
Inst.  Min.  and  Met.,  Jan.  18,  1906;  pp.  6. 

Gold  Ore,  Treatment  of  at  Bidi,  Sara¬ 
wak,  Borneo.  T.  C.  Scrutton,  Inst.  Min. 
and  Met.,  Dec.  21,  1905 ;  pp.  23 ;  illustrated. 

Concentrating  Table,  The  Acme  com¬ 
bined.  L.  H.  L.  Huddart,  Inst.  Min  and 
Met.,  Jan.  18,  1906;  pp.  5. 

Pyritic  Smelting,  R.  C.  Alabaster  and 
F.  H.  Wintel,  Inst.  Min.  and  Met.,  Jan.  18, 
1906;  pp.  12. 

Mining  Exploration  in  Upper  Burma. 
C.  H.  Henniker,  Bull.,  Inst.  Min.  and  Met., 
Jan.  II,  1906;  pp.  7-9. 

Coal,  Fuel  value  of  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky.  Chas.  E.  Ferris.  Proc.,  Eng. 
Assoc,  of  the  South,  Dec ,  1905 ;  pp. 
147-153;  illustrated. 

Education,  Technical,  E.  B.  Kay.  Proc., 
Eng.  Assoc,  of  the  South,  Dec.,  1905 ;  pp. 

154-156. 

Water  Purification,  St.  Louis,  J.  R. 
Buist,  Proc.,  Eng.  Assoc,  of  the  South, 
Dec.,  1905;  pp.  157-163- 

Congo  Free  State,  Geology  of.  G.  F. 
J.  Preumont  and  J.  A.  Howe,  Min.  Jour. 
Jan.  13,  1906,  p.  41. 


Mining,  Safety  measures  in.  D.  Ma¬ 
caulay  and  L.  G.  Irvine.  Jour.  Chem.,  Met. 
Min.  Soc.  S.  A.,  Nov.,  1905;  pp.  148-156. 

Spicgclciscn,  An  old  specimen  of.  F. 
Firmstone  Bull.,  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng., 
Jan.  I,  1906;  pp.  1-4. 

Diamonds  used  in  drilling.  A.  N.  Mi- 
tinsky.  Bull.,  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  Jan.  i, 
1906:  pp.  5-7. 

Silver  Peak,  Nevada,  quartz  veins.  J. 
B.  Hastings.  Bull.,  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng., 
Jan.  I,  1906;  pp.  9-16;  illustrated. 

Cyanide  Treatment,  Fine  Grinding  in. 
Fi  C.  Browni.  Bull.,  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng., 
Jan.  I,  1906;  pp.  17-23. 

Iron  Smelting,  Dry  air ,  blast  in.  E. 
DeM.  Campbell,  Bull.,  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng., 
Jan.  I.,  1906;  pp.  25-50;  illustrated. 

Gold  Chlorination,  Effect  of  silver  on. 
H.  O.  Hofman.  Bull.,  Am.  Inst.  Min. 
Eng.,  Jan.  i,  1906;  p.  51. 

Beard-Mackic  Sight  Indicator.  M.  H. 
Harrington.  Bull.,  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng., 
Jan.  I,  1906;  pp.  53-61;  illustrated. 

Borax  Industry  in  1905.* 

BY  CHARLES  G.  YALE. 

Almost  the  entire  production  of  borax 
in  the  United  States,  during  1905,  con¬ 
tinued  to  come  from  San  Bernardino, 
Ventura  and  Inyo  counties.  Cal.,  although 
surface  deposits  in  Nevada  near  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  line  now  produce  a  small  quantity. 
The  colemanite  deposits  in  San  Bernardi¬ 
no  county.  Cal.,  are  the  largest  producers, 
and  the  deposit  owned  by  the  Borax  Con¬ 
solidated  Co.,  Ltd.  (Pacific  Coast  Borax 
Co.),  is  the  greatest  of  these.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Borax  Co.,  in  San  Bernardino  county, 
is  the  second  producer  in  importance.  This 
company  is  w’orking  a  low-grade  borate  of 
lime,  from  which  boric  acid  is  produced 
by  a  special  process.  The  Western  Min¬ 
eral  Co.,  which  began  operations  only  near 
the  end  of  1905,  is  working  the  same  class 
of  material.  The  Palm  Borate  Co.  also 
owns  properties  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Daggett. 

In  Ventura  county  the  Frazier  Borate 
Co.  is  mining  material  which  is  shipped 
to  San  Francisco  and  refined  by  the  Stauf¬ 
fer  Chemical  Co.  The  Columbus  Borax 
Co.  is  also  operating  a  deposit  in  the  same 
county. 

Near  Big  Pine,  Inyo  county,  the  West¬ 
ern  Borax  Co.  is  working  marsh  dirt  or 
mud  that  carries  from  8  to  10%  of  borax. 
The  output  in  Inyo  county  is  limited  by 
reason  of  the  difficulties  of  transportation 
and  recently  by  the  scarcity  of  white  labor. 
Activity  in  the  gold  mines  of  that  district 
lured  away  most  of  the  white  men  last 
year,  and  Chinese  laborers  had  to  be  sub¬ 
stituted. 

Along  the  Mohave  desert  and  the  Death 
Valley  region  of  California  are  numerous 
small  deposits  of  low-grade  borax,  which 

*  Abstract  from  BtUhHn  No.  316.  Jan. 
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will  doubtless  be  utilized  in  the  future. 
The  “cotton  ball”  surface  deposits  near 
Winnemucca,  of  Nevada,  are  being  work¬ 
ed  to  a  limited  extent,  the  earth  carrying 
about  15%  of  borax. 

The  most  of  the  borax  of  this  country 
comes  from  the  colemanite  mines  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co.,  at  Borate,  San 
Bernardino  county.  The  output  here  in¬ 
creased  during  1905,  and  the  roasters 
at  Marion  are  now  running  at  double 
capacity  because  more  low-grade  material 
than  formerly  is  being  mined.  All  the  ore 
that  averages  35%  or  more  is  shipped  Elast 
directly,  but  the  lower  grades  are  first 
concentrated  at  Marion.  Increased  de¬ 
mand  for  borax  warrants  a  greater  out¬ 
put  from  the  mines. 

The  company's  improvements  to  its 
property  will  have  a  decided  effect  on  the 
borax  industry  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  building  a  railroad  from  Ludlow,  San 
Bernardino  county,  on  the  Santa  Fe  main 
line,  to  Amargosa  Valley  in  Inyo  county, 
near  Death  Valley,  by  which  to  transport 
borax  from  the  Lila  C.  mine.  Extensive 
developments  have  been  progressing  for 
several  years  in  this  mine,  where  there  is 
a  body  of  colemanite  of  fine  quality  which 
will  be  shipped  on  completion  of  the  rail¬ 
road  (131  miles)  expected  in  July.  It  will 
open  up  a  promising  mining  region  before 
it  reaches  the  borax  property  for  which  it 
is  intended;  it  may  be  extended  to  Bull¬ 
frog.  Ne\'.,  where  it  will  handle  the  ores 
from  other  mines  in  that  region. 

.  The  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co.  also  owns 
borax  properties  in  Nevada,  including 
Teel’s  Marsh,  which  is  now  nearly  worked 
out.  Among  other  properties  owned  by 
the  company  are  several  in  and  around 
Death  Valley,  which  have  not  yet  been 
worked,  but  can  be,  if  desired,  on  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  new  railroad.  There  is  very 
little  profit  in  manufacturing  borax  on  a 
small  scale  from  low-grade  material. 

No  marked  changes  have  occurred  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  in  the  prices  of  either 
crude  or  refined  borax ;  the  refined  ma¬ 
terial  was  a  trifle  lower  during  1905  than 
in  the  previous  year.  The  New  York 
market  prices  have  been,  for  refined  borax, 
about  65/^@644  c.  per  lb.  delivered,  which 
is  about  V2C.  per  lb.  lower  than  in  the 
previous  year.  Chicago  pays  less  than 
New  York,  although  the  material  has  to  be 
shipped  from  California  to  New  Jersey, 
refined,  and  then  shipped  back  to  Chicago. 

The  refiners  of  borax  in  the  United 
States  are  as  follows :  Borax  Consolidated 
(Ltd.),  Bayonne,  N.  J.; Pfizer  &  Co., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Brighton  Chemical  Co., 
New  Brighton,  Pa. ;  Thos.  Thirkelson  & 
Co.,  CHiicago,  HI. ;  and  Stauffer  Chemical 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  A  small  quantity 
of  borax  is  refined  by  producers  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Nevada,  but  this  product  does 
not  find  so  ready  a  market  as  that  handled 
by  the  larger  refineries. 


Alundum  is  the  trade  name  of  artificial 
corundum,  made  by  fusing  bauxite. 
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The  Illinois  Geological  Survey. 

The  State  Geological  Commission,  at  its 
recent  meeting  at  Springfield,  completed 
the  corps  and  arranged  for  the  season’s 
work.  The  following  appointments  were 
made  to  the  regular  force;  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  the  director  was  authorized  to  make 
such  temporary  appointments  as  might  be 
necessary,  subject  to  confirmation  at  a  suc¬ 
ceeding  meeting  of  the  commission : 
Prof.  C.  W.  Rolfe,  of  the  State  university, 
consulting  geologist  in  clay  work ;  Prof. 
R.  D.  Salisbury,  of  the  university  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  consulting  geologist  in  charge  of 
educational  work ;  Dr.  U.  S.  Grant,  of 
Northwestern  university,  consulting  geolo¬ 
gist  in  lead  and  zinc  work ;  Prof.  S.  W. 
Parr,  of  the  State  university,  consulting 
chemist  in  coal  work;  Dr.  Edward  Bar¬ 
tow,  director  State  Water  Si:rvey,  con¬ 
sulting  chemist  in  water  work ;  F.  B. 
Van  Horn,  recently  of  the  Missouri  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey,  assistant  geologist ;  F. 
F.  Grout,  recently  of  the  West  Virginia 
Geological  Survey,  assistant  chemist;  H. 
B.  b'ox,  of  the  State  university,  assistant 
geologist ;  J.  A.  Udden,  professor  in  Au- 
gustana  college,  geologist ;  W.  W.  At¬ 
wood,  of  Chicago  university,  geologist ; 
Dr.  Stuart  Weller,  of  Chicago  university, 
geologist;  Ross  C.  Purdy,  of  the  State 
School  of  Ceramics,  ceramist. 

Not  all  of  the  men  appointed  will  be  able 
to  devote  their  full  time  to  the  survey 
work,  but  all  will  give  some  time  to  it. 
Prof.  Rolfe  and  Mr.  Purdy,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Fox,  will  devote  particular  attention 
to  the  clay  resources  of  the  State,  begin¬ 
ning  with  a  study  of  paving  brick  and  the 
clays  used  in  its  manufacture. 

Prof.  Parr,  Mr.  Grout,  Mr.  Van  Horn 
and  the  director  of  the  survey,  Mr.  Bain, 
will  devote  their  time  largely  to  a  study  of 
the  coalfields.  It  is  proposed  to  take  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  various  seams  and  to  study 
their  qualities  as  well  as  their  distribution 
in  the  field.  In  the  latter  work  Dr.  Weller 
and  Mr.  Atwood  will  assist. 

Prof.  Udden  wdll  devote  his  time  to  a 
study  of  the  underground  waters  of  the 
State,  with  a  view  to  the  determination  of 
the  limits  of  the  various  artesian  basins, 
and  the  depth  to  which  it  is  necessary  to 
go  to  obtain  good  water  for  municipal 
and  other  purposes.  In  this  work  he  will 
be  assisted  by  Dr.  Bartow  and  by  the  State 
Water  Survey,  which  will  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  analysis  and  laboratory  tests. 

Dr.  Grant,  with  such  assistance  as  may 
be  necessary,  will  take  up  the  study  of  the 
lead-  and  zinc-fields  found  near  Galena, 
continuing  the  work  done  by  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

Prof.  Salisbury,  assisted  by  various 
others  yet  to  be  appointed,  will  prepare  a 
series  of  bulletins  for  use  in  the  schools, 
descriptive  of  the  geography  and  the  geol¬ 
ogy  of  important  type  localities  within  the 
State.  So  far  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  such  bulletins  covering  the  lake 
shore  from  Evanston  north;  the  Illinois 


valley  near  Peoria ;  the  Mississippi  valley 
between  Savanna  and  Rock  Island,  and 
at  East  St.  Louis.  The  first  of  these  bulle¬ 
tins  is  now  being  prepared  by  Mr.  Gold- 
thwaite,  of  Northwestern  university,  and 
Mr.  Atwood  of  Chicago. 

Phosphate  Rock  in  1905. 

According  to  Press  Bulletin,  No.  215 
(Jan.  29,  1906)  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  in  all  of  the  three  States  in  which 
phosphate  rock  is  mined  the  production 
was  greater  in  1905  than  in  1904.  The  in¬ 
crease  was  more  marked  in  Florida  and 
Tennessee  than  in  South  Carolina. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1905 
the  rainfall  was  very  slight  and  the  water 
level  was  lower  than  it  had  been  since 
1899.  Owing  to  these  conditions,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  high-grade  phosphate  rock  was 
unprecedented.  Reverse  conditions  made 
mining  difficult  and  the  production  of  the 
second  half  of  the  year  was  consequently 
below  the  average.  The  demand  for  high- 
grade  rock  at  advanced  prices  has  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  sales  of  the  year  increased 
thereby.  Probably  not  less  than  half  of 
the  increase  was  made  from  stock  car¬ 
ried  over  from  1904,  with  the  result  that 
stock  now  on  hand  in  Florida  reduced  to 
the  lowest  point  reached  in  six  years. 

Prices  during  1905  were  good,  and  on 
account  of  the  rapidly  increasing  Euro¬ 
pean  demand,  they  promise  to  be  even 
better  in  1906.  Buyers  are  already  making 
contracts  for  1907,  and  some  are  venturing 
to  look  as  far  ahead  as  1908.  The  scarcity 
and  increased  cost  of  labor,  and  the 
greater  cost  of  mining,  check  the  response 
that  otherwise  might  be  made  to  the 
greater  demand  and  higher  prices.  The 
prices  obtained  for  high-grade  phosphate 
rock  during  1905  averaged  from  25  to  50  c. 
per  ton  more  than  in  1904. 

The  producers  of  phosphate  rock  in 
Tennessee  have  shared  in  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  industry.  The  quantity 
of  phosphate  rock  mined  and  sold  in  1905 
surpassed  the  production  for  1904,  (the 
previous  banner  year),  probably  exceeding 
600,000  long  tons  as  compared  with  530,- 
571  long  tons  for  1904- 

Tennessee  prosphate  rock  was  sold  at  a 
higher  average  price  for  the  year  but  little 
change  was  noted  in  the  situation  in  South 
Carolina.  The  production  of  this  State  in 
1905  showed  a  slight  increase  over  that  of 
the  previous  year. 

Pig-Iron  Production  in  1905. 

The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Associa¬ 
tion  has  received  from  the  manufacturers 
complete  statistics  of  the  production  of 
all  kinds  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States 
in  1905.  Reports  of  production  have  been 
received  directly  from  every  furnace  in 
the  country.  At  the  request  of  many  pig- 
iron  makers  the  collection  of  unsold  stock 
statistics  has  been  abandoned  by  this  as¬ 
sociation. 


The  total  production  of  all  kinds  of  pig 
iron  in  1905  was  22,992,380  gross  tons, 
against  16,497,033  tons  in  1904  18,009,252 
tons  in  1903  and  17,821,307  tons  in  1902. 
The  following  table  gives  the  half-yearly 
production  in  the  last  three  years  in  gross 
tons : 

1903.  1901.  1905. 

First .  9  707,367  8,173.438  11,163,176 

8  coiid .  8,301,885  8,323,695  11,829,‘206 

Total .  18,009,262  16.497,033  22,992,380 

The  production  of  1905  was  not  only 
much  the  largest  in  our  history,  but  it  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  1904  by  6,495,347  tons,  or 
over  39  per  cent.  The  year  of  next  larg¬ 
est  production  was  1903,  when  18,009,252 
tons  were  made.  The  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  in  1905  over  1903  was  4,983,128 
tons,  or  over  27  per  cent. 

The  production  of  bessemer  and  low- 
phosphorus  pig  iron  in  1905  was  12,407,116 
tons,  against  9,098,659  tons  in  1904  an  in¬ 
crease  of  3,308,457  tons,  or  over  36  per 
cent.  The  production  of  low-phosphorus 
pig-iron  alone  in  1905  amounted  to  186,- 
907  tons,  against  190,946  tons  in  1904. 

The  production  of  basic  pig  iron  in 
1905,  not  including  charcoal  of  basic  qual¬ 
ity,  was  4105,179  tons,  against  2,483,104 
tons  in  1904,  an  increase  of  1,622,075  tons, 
or  over  65  per  cent. 

The  production  of  charcoal  pig  iron  in 
1905  was  352,928  tons,  against  337,529 
tons  in  1904,  504,757  tons  in  1903,  and  378,- 
504  tons  in  1902. 

The  production  of  spiegeleisen  and 
ferro-manganese  in  1905  was  289,983  tons, 
against  219,446  tons  in  1904,  an  increase 
of  70,537  tons.  The  production  of  ferro¬ 
manganese  alone  in  1905  was  62,186  tons, 
against  57,076  tons  in  1904. 

One  company  produced  1243  tons  of 
ferro-phosphorous  in  1905,  against  a  simi¬ 
lar  production  of  946  tons  in  1904.  An¬ 
other  company  reported  a  production  of 
2750  tons  of  ferro-bessemer  in  1905,  but 
did  not  report  any  iron  of  this  grade  in 
1904.  These  figures  are  not  included  in 
the  spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese  re¬ 
ported  above. 

Classified  by  fuel  used,  there  were 
20,964,937  tons  made  with  coke  and  bitu¬ 
minous  coal — chiefly  coke;  1,674,315  tons 
with  anthracite,  and  352,928  tons  with 
charcoal. 

The  production  by  States  for  two  years 
has  been  as  follows,  in  long  tons : 

19(H.  1906. 

Massachusetts . .  3,149)  ikoot 

Connecticut .  8,922  ( 

New  York .  606,709  1,198,068 

New  Jersey .  262.294  311,039 

Pennsylvania .  7,644,321  10,579,127 

Maryland .  293  441  332,096 

Virginia .  310,626  510,210 

North  Car.,  Geo*  gla  *  Texas  .  76,686  38,699 

Alabama .  1,463,613  1,604,062 

West  Virginia .  270,945  298,179 

Kentucky .  37,106  61.736 


Ohio .  2,977,929  4,686,110 

Illinois .  1,666.991  2,034,483 

Michigan .  233,225  288,704 

Wisconsin  and  Minnesota _  210,404  351,415 

Missouri,  Colorado  &  Wash...  161,776  407,774 

Total .  16,497,033  22,992,380 

The  whole  number  of  furnaces  in  blast 
on  Dec.  31,  1905,  was  313,  against  294  on 
June  30,  1905,  and  261  on  Dec.  31,  1904. 
The  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  at  the 
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end  of  1905  was  larger  ilian  at  the  close 
of  any  year  since  1891,  when  exactly  the 
same  number  of  furnaces  were  active. 

The  number  of  furnaces  actually  in 
blast  in  the  second  half  of  1905  was  349, 
as  compared  with  334  in  the  first  half.  In 
1904  the  number  in  blast  during  the  last 
half  of  the  year  was  297,  against  295  in 
the  first  half. 

On  Dec.  31,  1905,  there  were  17  fur¬ 
naces  in  course  of  erection  and  3  furnaces 
were  being  rebuilt.  Of  the  building  fur¬ 
naces  2  were  located  in  New  York,  4  were 
in  Pennsylvania,  I  was  in  Tennessee, 

2  were  in  Alabama.  3  were  in  Ohio, 

2  were  in  Illinois,  1  was  in  Michigan, 

I  was  in  Wisconsin  and  i  was  in  Colo¬ 
rado.  With  the  e.xception  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  furnace  all  of  these  furnaces  when 
completed  will  use  coke  or  mixed  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  and  coke  for  fuel.  The  Michigan 
fuma’ce  will  use  charcoal.  Of  the  3  re¬ 
building  furnaces  one  was  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  one  was  in  Kentucky  and  one  was 
in  Ohio.  When  rebuilt  all  three  furnaces 
will  use  mineral  fuel. 

Steel  Production  in  1905. 

The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Associa¬ 
tion  reports  that  the  total  production  of 
bessemer  steel  ingots  and  castings  in 
1905  was  10,941,37s  gross  tons,  against 
7,859,140  tons  in  1904,  an  increase  of 
3,082,235  tons,  or  over  39%.  The  pro¬ 
duction  in  1905  was  much  the  largest  in 
our  history,  greatly  exceeding  that  of 
1902,  the  year  of  next  largest  production, 
when  9,138,363  tons  were  made.  Of  the 
total  production  last  year  10,920,591  tons 
were  made  by  the  standard  bessemer  pro¬ 
cess  and  20,784  tons  by  the  Tropenas  and 
other  modifications  of  the  bessemer  pro¬ 
cess.  Acid  bessemer  steel  only  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  1905. 

The  following  table  gives  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  bessemer  steel  ingots  and  cast¬ 
ings  in  the  last  four  years  by  States.  Of 
the  production  in  1905  22,103  tons  were 
direct  castings,  against  a  similar  produc¬ 
tion  of  16,051  tons  in  1904. 

States.  1904.  1906. 

Pennsylvania .  3,464.650  4,491,445 

Ohio .  2,050,115  3,131,149 

lUlnolS .  1  257,190  1,651,260 

Other  states .  1,087,185  1,667,531 

Tot  il  .  7  8.59,140  10,941,376 

There  were  no  Clapp-Griffiths  works  in 
operation  in  1905  and  .only  2  Robert-Bes- 
semcr  plants  were  active.  Twenty-five 
standard  bessemer  plants  were  at  work, 
as  compared  with  24  in  1904,  and  13 
Tropenas  plants  were  running,  against  ii 
in  1904.  In  addition  one  plant  made 
steel  by  ilic  Rookw'alter  process  and  4 
plants  made  steel  in  special  bessemer  con¬ 
verters.  All  the  small  bessemer  works 
make  a  specialty  of  castings,  although 
ingots  are  occasionally  made. 

During  1905  three  bessemer  converters 
were  abandoned  and  dismantled,  two  5- 
gross-ton  standard  bessemer  converters 
at  Pittsburg  and  one  2-gross-ton  Book- 
waiter  converter  at  Reading,  Pa. 


While  Pennsylvania  is  still  far  in  the 
lead  of  other  States  as  a  producer  of  bes¬ 
semer  steel  it  will  be  noticed  by  the  table 
that  Ohio  is  fast  looming  up  as  a  powerful 
competitor.  When  the  new  standard 
bessemer  steel  plant  now  being  built  at 
Youngstown  is  completed  and  put  in  op¬ 
eration  Pennsylvania’s  present  lead  will 
be  materially  reduced. 

Rails — The  production  of  all  kinds  of 
rails  in  the  United  States  in  1905,  as 
ascertained  by  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Association,  amounted  to  3,372,257 
gross  tons,  against  2,284.711  tons  in  1904, 
an  increase  of  1,087,546  tons,  or  47.6%. 
The  maximum  production  was  reached 
in  1905.  The  year  of  next  largest  pro¬ 
duction  was  1903,  when  2,992,477  tons 
were  made.  The  increase  in  1905  over 
1903  amounted  to  379,780  tons,  or  over 
129^:.  Rails  rolled  from  purchased 
blooms,  crop  ends,  seconds,  and  re-rolled, 
or  renewed,  rails  are  included.  Renewed 
rails  are  rails  that  have  been  in  use  and 
after  reheating  are  rolled  dowui  to  smaller 
sections.  The  various  descriptions  of 


rails  made  in  1905  were. 

in  long  tons : 

Tons. 

Per  ct. 

Bessemer  steel . 

Open-beartb  steel . 

Iron . 

.  3,188,675 
.  183,264 

318 

94.6 

5.4 

Total . 

.  3  372,267 

100.0 

Of  the  total  output  of  rails,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  furnished  1,113,841  tons,  or  about 
one-third.  Twenty-four  plants  in  12 
States  rolled  or  re-rolled  rails  in  1905,  as 
follows:  New  York,  i;  Pennsylvania, 

5:  Maryland,  3;  West  Virginia,  i; 
Georgia,  i ;  Alabama,  3 ;  Ohio,  4 ;  Illinois, 

2;  Wisconsin,  i;  Colorado,  i;  Washing¬ 
ton,  I ;  and  California,  i. 

The  production  of  bessemer  steel  rails 
in  1905  amounted  to  3,188,675  gross  tons, 
against  2,137,957  tons  in  1904,  an  increase 
of  1,050,718  tons,  or  over  49%.  Of  the 
total,  1,095,154  tons  were  rolled  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  In  addition  to  Pennsylvania 
the  States  which  made  bessemer  rails  in 
1905  were  New  York,  Maryland,  West 
Virginia,  Georgia,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Colorado,  and  Washington. 

Of  the  bessemer  steel  rails  rolled  in 
1905,  a  total  of  3,135,729  tons  were  made 
by  companies  furnishing  their  own  steel 
ingots;  52,946  tons  were  rolled  by  mills 
from  purchased  ingots.  The  total  in¬ 
cludes  about  101,000  tons  of  renewed  or 
rc-rolled  rails. 

The  total  production  of  open-hearth 
steel  rails  in  1905  was  183,264  tons,  against 
145,883  tons  in  1904,  45,054  tons  in  1903, 
6029  tons  in  1902,  2093  tons  in  1901,  and 
1333  tons  in  1900.  The  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  of  open-hearth  rails  was  reached 
in  1905;  the  year  of  next  highest  produc¬ 
tion  was  1904. 

Alabama  rolled  almost  all  the  open- 
hearth  rails  that  were  rolled  in  1905  and 
1904,  Pennsylvania  rolling  the  remain¬ 
der  in  1905  and  Pennsylvania  and  Colo¬ 
rado  in  1904.  ”  ^ *'  ^ 

The  production  of  iron  rails  in  1905 


was  318  tons,  all  rolled  in  Alabama,  Ohio, 
and  California,  and  all  weighing  less 
than  45  lb.  to  the  yard.  In  1904  the  pro- 
ductioir  was  871  tons. 

I'he  following  table  gives  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  all  kinds  of  rails  in  1905  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  weight  of  the  rails  per  yard. 
Street  rails  are  included.  The  figures 
are  in  long  tons : 


Tons.  Per  ct. 

Un>ler45  1b  .  226.68«»  6.7 

Over  45  Ih.  and  less  thnn  85  lb..  1,699,624  47.4 

85  lb.  and  over .  I,546,a53  46.9 

Total .  3,372,267  lOO.O 


I  he  noticeable  point  here  is  the  in¬ 
creased  proportion  of  rails  over  85  lb.  to 
the  yard.  Rails  of  100  lb.  are  now  used 
by  many  roads,  while  sections  of  no  lb. 
and  125  lb.  have  been  made  for  special 
heavy  service. 


Abstracts  of  Official  Reports. 


Utah  Copper  Coaipaiiy. 

This  company  began  active  operation 
of  its  mine  and  concentrator  July  i,  1904. 

Its  first  annual  report  covers  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1905. 

The  orehody  within  the  company's 
properties  is  a  mass  of  copper-bearing, 
altered  porphyry,  the  dimenisons  of  which, 
either  with  respect  to  the  vertical  or  hori¬ 
zontal  extensions,  or  its  exact  shape,  have 
not  yet  been  determined.  Extensive  de¬ 
velopment,  however,  has  been  going  on 
from  tunnels  driven  in  the  mountain  sides 
as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  canon  level, 
one  on  the  west  side  and  one  upon  the 
east  side  of  the  canon,  which  traverses 
the  full  length  of  the  property. 

No  development  has  been  done  below 
the  level  of  these  tunnels,  but  above  them 
mining  has  been  planned  in  such  a  way 
as  to  permit  the  extraction  of  ore  by  what 
is  known  as  the  “caving  system'’  until 
such  time,  at  least,  as  it  is  deemed  expe¬ 
dient  to  apply  other  and  more  economical 
means.  Except  to  a  very  small  degree,  it 
has  not  been  found  necessary  to  waste  any 
material  whatever  from  the  mine,  every¬ 
thing  encountered  in  development  having 
been  of  a  profitable  working  grade.  Cer¬ 
tain  drill-holes  have  been  made  at  vari¬ 
ous  points  in  the  property  to  a  depth  be¬ 
low  the  tunnel  level,  which  indicate  con¬ 
tinuous  orebodies  of  a  profitable  grade  ex¬ 
isting  at  very  much  greater  depth,  and 
while  the  developments  at  the  present 
time  have  been  very  extensive,  thy  have 
not,  as  before  stated,  disclosed  the  limits 
of  the  orebody.  What  has  been  done,  ta¬ 
ken  in  connection  with  conditions  which 
are  apparent  and  the  results  of  the  drill¬ 
holes  above  stated,  would  indicate  the 
existence  of  an  enormous  orebody. 

The  average  assay  of  some  6000  sam¬ 
ples,  taken  during  the  period  referred  to 
from  the  various  portions  of  the  mine  un¬ 
der  development,  is  so  nearly  identical 
with  that  of  the  average  ore  sent  to  the 
mill  during  the  year  that  it  can, be  stated 
that  a  fair  average  value  of  all  ore  de- 
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veloped  is  1.98%  copper,  and  the  average 
assay  value  of  gold  and  silver  is  0.016  oz. 
and  0.15  oz.  per  ton,  respectively. 

The  extraction  of  ore  by  stoping  did 
not  commence  until  November,  1904.  Prior 
to  that  time  practically  all  the  tonnage 
treated  by  the  mill  was  that  extracted  in 
the  course  of  development,  which  natur¬ 
ally  added  largely  to  the  cost  of  mining 
per  ton,  but  was  considered  as  a  most  de¬ 
sirable  business  procedure  in  disclosing 
the  grade  of  the  ore  deposits. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  profit  as  shown 
on  the  balance  sheet  for  the  first  year  is 
the  result  of  a  year’s  operation  largely 
devoted  to  developing  the  mine  and  to 
experimenting  in  the  mill.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  mill,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  was  erected  and  has  been  used 
largely  as  an  experimental  plant  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  most  econo¬ 
mical  and  feasible  plan  to  be  followed  in 
larger  operations,  which  are  now  under 
full  progress. 

1  he  various  and  e.xteusive  experiments 
necessarily  interfered  to  a  considerable 
e.xtent  with  the  continuous  operation  of 
the  milling  plant  and  therefore  reduced  the 
actual  number  of  tons  treated  consider¬ 
ably  below  the  maximum  capacity  of  the 
plant ;  but  all  of  these  experiments  and  the 
resulting  expenditures  have  been  made,  as 
before  stated,  with  the  idea  of  directing 
the  company  in  the  construction  of  its 
new  plant.  From  the  results  already  ob¬ 
tained  in  practical  operations  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  mill  the  first  unit  of  3000  tons. per  day 
of  the  new  mill  will  be  able  to  produce 
copper  at  8c.  per  pound. 

Since  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  the 
company  has  authorized  an  issue  of  $3,- 
000.000  6%  convertible  bonds,  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  which  will  be  expended  in  the 
retirement,  on  July  i,  1906,  of  the  entire 
present  outstanding  bonds,  amounting  to 
$750,000  par  value,  bearing  interest  at  7% 
per  annum,  and  in  the  construction  of  a 
mill  capable  of  treating  approximately 
6000  tons  of  crude  ore  per  day.  The  first 
unit  of  this  mill,  having  a  capacity  of  ap¬ 
proximately  3000  tons  per  day,  will  be 
ready  for  operation,  under  contracts  al¬ 
ready  made,  by  November,  1906,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  second  unit  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  thereafter  as  soon  as  practicable, 
though  the  directors  may  conclude  to  be¬ 
gin  the  erection  of  the  second  unit  before 
the  beginning  of  operation  of  the  first. 

Ihe  operation  of  the  present  plant,  lo¬ 
cated  in  Bingham  Canon  and  heretofore 
referred  to  as  the  experimental  plant,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  operation  of  the  first  unit, 
should  result  in  a  production  of  copper 
aggregating  from  30  to  35  million  pounds 
per  annum,  which  will  be  correspondingly 
increased  upon  the  completion  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  unit. 

1  he  Guggenheim  Exploration  Co.  has 
become  largely  interested  in  the  company 
and  the  services  of  John  Hays  Hammond 
have  been  secured  as  consulting  engineer. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the’  mill 
during  the  period  referred  to  was  con¬ 


ducted  almost  entirely  as  an  experimental 
plant,  and  large  outlays  were  made  for 
mining  development,  the  profits  in  opera¬ 
tion  amounted  to  $198,738,  from  which 
taxes  and  interest  on  bonds  outstanding, 
aggregating  $750,000  par  value,  which 
sums  total  $56,250,  have  been  provided, 
leaving  a  net  gain  of  $142,488  for  the 
year. 


Patents  Relating  to  Mining  and 
Metallurgy. 

UNITED  STATES. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  relating 
to  mining  and  metallurgy  and  kindred  sub¬ 
lets,  Issued  by  the  United  States  Patent 
Office.  A  copy  of  the  specifications  of  any  of 
these  will  be  mailed  by  The  Enoineeking 
AND  Mining  Journal  upon  the  receipt  of  25 
cents.  In  ordering  specifications,  correspond¬ 
ents  are  requested  to  name  the  issue  of  the 
■Tournal  in  which  notice  of  the  patent 
appeared. 


^Y€ek  ended  Jan.  30,  1906. 

810,897.  APPARATUS  FOR  PRODUCING 
COMPOUNDS  OF  TIN.— Charles  E.  Acker, 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  Acker 
Process  Company,  a  Corporation  of  New 
Jersey.  Filed  June  8,  1903. 


810,904.  APPARATUS  FOR  GRINDING  OR 
CRUSHING  FOUNDRY-SAND,  etc.— Phil¬ 
ibert  Bonvillain.  Paris,  Prance.  Filed 
June  1,  1904. 


810,910.  WELL-SINKING  APPARATUS.— 
.Matthew  T.  Chapman,  Aurora,  Ill.  Filed 
.Nov.  14,  1901. 

810,922.  COAL-SCREEN.— Elza  R.  Dickey, 
Dugger,  Ind.  Piled  Oct.  31,  1904. 

811,003.  TIE-PLATE  FOR  FURNACES.— 
Charles  E  Tudor,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  as¬ 
signor  to  The  Tudor  Boiler  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  a  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Filed  Nov.  13,  1905. 

811,006.  CONVERTER. — George  T.  Walker, 
IVashlngton,  D.  C.  Filed  Jan.  10,  1905. 

811,029.  TELEPHONE  FOR  SHIPS,  MINES, 
etc. — .\rthur  F.  Boardman,  Somerville, 
Mass.,  assignor  to  Electric  Gas  Lighting 
Company.  Boston,  Mass.,  a  Corporation  of 
Maine.  Filed  April  10,  1905. 

811,040.  SINTERING  COMMINUTED  ORE 
OR  FLUE-DUST. — George  L.  Davison,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  assignor  to  American  Sintering 
Company,  Chicago,  Ill.,  a  Corporation  of 
Illinois.  Filed  Nov  4,  1905. 

811,079.  STAMP- ACTUATING  MECHAN¬ 
ISM  FOR  ORE-CRUSHERS.— Walter  S. 
McKinney,  Chicago,  Ill.  Piled  May  23,  1904. 

811,085.  PROCESS  OP  RECOVERING 
VALUES  FROM  SULPHIDE  ORES.— Ed¬ 
win  C.  Pohl6,  Reno,  Nev.  Filed  June  1. 
1905. 

811,097.  APPARATUS  FOR  TREATING 
MOLTEN  METAL. — Joseph  S.  Seaman, 
IMttsburg,  Pa.  Filed  May  23,  1904. 

811,110.  APPARATUS  FOR  PUMPING 
LIQUID. — George  L.  Waterhouse,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Filed  June  13,  1905. 

811.143.  COMPRESSING  STEEL  IN  CON¬ 
ICAL  MOLDS— Henri  Harmet,  St. 
Etienne,  France.  Filed  Oct.  7,  1902. 

811.144.  HOISTING  AND  CONVEYING 
APPARATUS. — Judson  Hayward,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Piled  Mar.  25,  1905. 


811,192.  SEPARATOR. — Freeman  R.  Will- 
son,  Jr.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  assignor  to 
Joseph  A.  Jeffrey,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Filed 
Nov.  20,  1901. 


811,196.  CYLINDER  FOR  TREATING 

HEATED  METAL. — George  H.  Benjamin, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  The  Coe  Brass 
Manufacturing  Company,  a  Corporation  of 
of  Connecticut.  Filed  May  18,  1905. 

811,208.  GAS-PRODUCER.— Carleton  El¬ 

lis,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  Combus¬ 
tion  Utilities  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  a 
Corporation  of  New  York.  Piled  Mar.  15, 
1905. 

811,219.  CRUCIBLE-FURNACE. — Ernst  Haus- 
mann,  Cologne,  Germany.  Filed  Aug.  19, 
1905. 

811,223.  REFRACTORY  WALL  FOR  GLASS- 
TANKS.-^Leon  J.  Houze,  Port  Marlon,  Pa. 
Filed  Aug.  7,  1905. 

811,229.  WATER-PURIFYING  APPAR- 

’''ATUS. — Cass  L.  Kennlcott,  Chicago,  Ill., 
assignor  to  Kennlcott  Water-Softener  Com- 


■  pany,  Chicago,  Ill.,  a  Corporation  of 
Illinois.  Piled  Feb.  25,  1905. 

811,239.  MANUFACTURE  OF  NICKEL- 

COPPER  ALLOYS. — Ambrose  Monell,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Piled  Apr.  20,  1905. 

811.274.  SOLAR  FURNACE. — Albert  Car¬ 
ter,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  assignor  to  Solar 
Furnace  and  Power  Co.,  a  Corporation  of 
Arizona.  Filed  Jan.  6,  1904. 

811.275.  DREDGING  APPARATUS. — James 
P.  Cole,  Chicago,  Ill.  Filed  May  26,  1905. 

811,348.  FISHING-TOOL  FOR  OIL-WELLS. 
Abram  W.  Wolf,  Amos,  W.  Va.  Filed  Sept. 
25,  1905. 

811,425.  COALING  DEVICE  FOB  MOVING 
TRAINS. — Charles  M.  Miller,  Tyrone,  Pa. 
Filed  July  3,  1905. 

811,433.  CALCINATION  OF  HYDRATED 
ALUMINA. — Alfred  R.  Pechlney,  Salindres. 
France,  assignor  to  Compagnle  des  Pro- 
duits  Chimlques  d’Alais  et  de  la  Ca- 
margue,  Lyon,  France.  Filed  Apr.  3,  1905. 

811,486.  TIPPLE. — Charles  R.  Connor,  En- 
sley,  Ala.,  assignor  of  one-half  to  William 
D.  Caldwell,  Ensely,  Ala.,  and  one-fourth 
to  John  W.  Wikes,  Jefferson  county,  Ala. 
Filed  Jan  4,  1905. 

811,522.  TREATING  MOLTEN  METAL.— 
Joseph  S.  Seaman,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Original 
application  filed  May  23,  1904. 

811,532.  PNEUMATIC  STACKER. — Henry 
J.  Daws,  Hopkins,  Minn.,  assignor  to 
Severin  N.  Sorensen,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Filed  Feb.  6,  1904. 


Reissues. 

12,441.  EXCAVATING-MACHINE.— Charles 

C.  Jacobs,  Amboy,  Ill.,  assignor  to  The 
,  Jacobs’  Steel  Excavator  Company,  Amboy, 
Ill.,  a  Corporation  of  Illinois.  Piled  Dec. 
26,  1905. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  published 
by  the  British  Patent  Office  on  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  mining  and  metallurgy. 


Week  Ended  Jan.  20,  1906. 

25,204  and  25,204 A  of  1904.  SULPHIDE 
SEPARATION. — A.  P.  S.  Macquisten, 

Glasgow.  This  invention  relates  to  t^ 
separation  of  metallic  sulphides  from 
gangue  by  flotation.  The  inventor  uses  a 
traveling  belt  which  continuously  passes 
into  and  out  of  water.  As  the  belt  gws 
into  and  out  of  the  wjHer,  the  particles 
of  sulphide  are  floated  off,  leaving  nothing 
but  gangue  on  the  belt. 

28  433  of  1904.  PRODUCTION  OP  CAl^TIC 
ALKALI  AND  PURE  ZINC  SULPHID^— 
H.  W.  de  Stuckle,  Dlenze,  Germany.  The 
inventor  produces  caustic  alkalis  aaa  a 
particularly  pure  sulphide  of  zinc  suitaWe 
as  a  pigment  by  the  reaction  of  zinc  on 
an  alkali  sulphide  in  presence  of  caustic 
alkali. 

1697  of  1905.  FINES  CONCENTRATING 
TABLE. — G.  F.  Wynne,  Wrexham.  A 
concentrating  table  suitable  specially  for 
fine  ores.  The  ore  is  fed  on-to  a  stat^nary 
table  and  carried  along  it  by  a  number  of 
rubber  scrapers.  The  water  runs  down 
the  table  transversely  to  the  travel  of  the 
scrapers  and  washes  off  the  gangue. 

4,076  of  1905.  ELECTRIC  WELDING.-- 
The  Thomson  Electric  Welding  Co.,  I-yniL 
Mass.  An  electric  welding  plant.  Intended 
for  welding  fine  wires,  the  Improvements 
introduced  being  for  the  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  action  automatic  and  of  regulat¬ 
ing  to  a  nicety  the  amount  of  pressure 
employed. 

5,465  of  1905.  BLAST  FURNACE  CHARG¬ 
ING  APPARATUS. — A.  Sahlin,  London. 
An  Improved  blast  furnace  charging  ap¬ 
paratus  consisting  of  an  upper  receiving 
hopper,  a  distributing  spout  and  a  lower 
revoluble  hopper. 

8,281  of  1905.  COAL  AUGEB.—F.  H. 
Waterhouse,  Wakefield.  In  coal  drills 
mounted  on  a  travelling  frame  and  operat¬ 
ed  by  electricity  or  other  power,  improved 
devices  for  adjusting  the  height  and 
angle  of  inclination  of  the  drill. 

10,476  of  1905.  MINE  CAR  BUFFERS.— 
R  J.  Foster  and  G  Mllnes,  Sheffield.  Im¬ 
proved  central  buffers  and  couplings  for 
ore  wagons. 

23,097  and  23,098  of  1905.— TANTALUM 
FILAMENT. — Siemens  and  Halske,  Berlin. 
A  method  of  producing  wires  suitable  for 
incandescent  electric  lights  made  from  a 
tantalum  alloy.  The  Inventors  first  make 
a  fine  wire  of  tantalum  which  is  specially 
suitable  for  drawing  into  wire  form  and 
then  precipitate  on  its  surface  the  other 
metal  such  as  osmium,  molybdenum  or 
tungsten,  which  are  not  ductile,  subsequent 
heating  to  a  high  temperature  cause  the 
tnofals  tn  nllov  toeether. 
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Personal. 


Mining  and  metallurgical  engineers  are  in¬ 
vited  to  keep  The  Exgixeerixg  axd  Mixing 
Joi’RXAi,  informed  of  their  movements  and  ap¬ 
pointments. 

Walter  Hates  Bunce  has  been  in  New 
York  on  professional  business. 

Albert  Roberts  has  been  examining  min¬ 
ing  properties  at  Hailey,  Idaho. 

J.  C.  Drury,  a  well-known  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  mining  man,  is  in  Montreal. 

Martin  Schwerin,  of  New  York,  is  in 
Oregon,  examining  some  mining  prop¬ 
erties. 

N.  Jorpland  will  have  charge  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  railway  coal  docks  at 
Port  Arthur. 

George  L.  Mackenzie  passed  through 
New  York  last  week,  on  a  professional 
trip  to  the  West. 

J.  M.  Hillyer  is  making  an  examination 
of  the  Florence  iron  belt,  in  the  State  of 
Michoacan,  Mexico. 

Victor  Nordberg,  of  the  Nordberg  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  is  passing 
a  few  days  in  Butte  on  business. 

H.  R.  Sleeman  left  London  on  Jan.  26 
for  West  Africa,  where  he  will  take  over 
the  management  of  the  Obenemasi  mine. 

Edward  Hooper  has  returned  to  London 
from  his  visit  to  the  Great  Boulder  Perse¬ 
verance  mine  at  Kalgoorlie,  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

G.  B.  Waterhouse  has  been  appointed 
metallographist  to  the  Lackawanna  Steel 
Co.  and  will  have  his  office  at  Buffalo, 
New  York. 

C.  L.  W.  Little,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  is  in¬ 
vestigating  the  gold  fields  of  Central 
America,  and  is  paying  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  Costa  Rica. 

John  J.  Broughall,  who  is  mining  in 
Utah  and  was  for  many  years  connected 
with  various  mining  companies  in  Butte, 
Mont.,  was  in  Butte  recently. 

W.  S.  Mann,  engineer  for  the  Monte¬ 
zuma  Mines,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  has  gone 
to, Costa  Rica,  Central  America,  to  start 
construction  on  their  new  mill. 

W.  E.  Condon,  of  San  Francisco,  is  now 
engaged  in  locating  the  new  Bay  Counties 
railroad  from  San  Francisco  north.  His 
city  office  is  temporarily  closed. 

J.  M.  Callow  has  gone  to  Europe  on 
professional  business.  He  expects  to  be 
back  at  his  headquarters  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  about  April  i  next. 

C.  W.  Pritchett,  of  Denver,  Col.,  re¬ 
turned  there  a  few  days  ago  from  a  three 
months’  trip  in  Mexico,  and  will  in  a  few 
days  leave  for  New  York  and  Boston. 

George  T.  McGee,  formerly  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Butte  &  Boston  mines,  has 
been  appointed  to  a  similar  position  with 
the  Butte  Copper  Exploration  Co.,  operat¬ 
ing  in  Butte. 

W.  Thibaudeau,  Dominion  engineer  at 
Dawson,  has  returned  to  Ottawa  and  will 


report  to  the  government  on  the  project 
for  an  adequate  supply  of  water  for  min¬ 
ing  purposes. 

John  M.  Cameron  has  resigned  his  po¬ 
sition  as  superintendent  of  the  Anita  Cop¬ 
per  Co.  at  Williams,  Ari.,  to  take  a  similar 
position  with  the  Growler  Copper  Co.  at 
Gila  Bend,  Arizona. 

Alfred  James  has  left  London  on  a  pro¬ 
fessional  visit  to  Australia.  His  address 
for  the  next  few  months  will  be  care  of 
the  Consolidated  Gold  Fields  of  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Reefton.  New  Zealand. 

Alexandre  Bonnin,  of  the  technical  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Comptoir  National  d’Es- 
compte,  Paris,  h'rance,  was  in  Toronto 
this  week  in  the  course  of  a  tour  of  in¬ 
vestigation  of  Canadian  mining  and  metal¬ 
lurgical  conditions. 

Charles  S.  Bradley,  practicing  electri¬ 
cian  of  New  York,  known  for  his  contri¬ 
butions  to  electricity  and  chemistry,  has 
been  elected  acting  professor  of  chemical 
practice  in  the  Carnegie  Technical 
Schools,  Pittsburg. 

Guy  C.  Holtz  has  withdrawn  from  the 
firm  of  Holtz  &  Locke,  mining  and  met¬ 
allurgical  engineers,  with  office  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  to  accept  the  position  of 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Corinthian 
Mines  Co.,  at  Esparto,  Costa  Rica 
Fred  W.  Sherman,  superintendent  of 
the  Daly-West  mill  in  Park  City,  Utah, 
spent  a  few  days  in  Butte  recently.  He 
is  placing  machinery  in  the  new  mill  of 
the  Green  Campbell  Co.,  operating  at  Sil¬ 
ver  Star,  Madison  county,  Montana. 

Leslie  Hill,  of  Nelson,  B.  C.,  has  been  at 
Silverton,  B.  C.,  making  an  examination 
of  the  Hewitt  and  Lorna  Doone  mines. 
He  has  now'  gone  east  on  business  con¬ 
nected  with  his  companies,  and  will  meet 
some  of  the  directors  in  New  York. 

T.  W.  Guthrie,  who  for  some  months 
has  been  secretary  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
has  been  made  assistant  to  President  John 
A.  Topping,  with  jurisdiction  over  mines, 
coking  plants  and  transportation  of  ore. 

T.  J.  Bray,  for  the  past  five  years  chief 
engineer  of  the  United  Engineering  & 
Foundry  Co.,  Pittsburg,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  to  President  John  A. 
Topping  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 
Mr.  Bray  will  make  his  headquarters  in 
Pittsburg. 

W.  H.  Storms,  the  well  known 
California  mining  engineer,  has  resigned 
his  position  as  editor  of  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press,  of  San  Francisco,  and 
^contemplates  resuming  practice  as  a  con¬ 
sulting  engineer.  He  will  open  an  office 
in  Berkeley,  California. 

Frank  D.  Adams,  professor  of  geology 
in  McGill  University,  Montreal,  has  been 
awarded  the  Lyell  medal  by  the  Geologi¬ 
cal  Society  of  London,  Eng.  Dr.  Adams 
is  the  second  Canadian  to  _  receive  this 
honor,  the  medal  having  been  given  in 
1881  to  Sir  William  Dawson. 


Henry  A.  Allen  has  established  an  of¬ 
fice  as  consulting  engineer  in  the  First 
National  Bank  Building,  Chicago.  He 
has  had  extensive  experience  with  pump¬ 
ing  and  other  plants,  having  been  in  the 
United  States  navy,  with  the  Western 
Electric  Co.,  the  Allis-Chalmers  Co.  and 
in  other  responsible  positions. 

Wilber  H.  Traver,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Rand  Drill  Co.,  has  severed  his 
connection  with  the  Ingersoll  Rand  Co. 
and  accepted  service  with  the  Chicago 
Pneumatic  Tool  Co.  as  manager  of  the 
mining  and  contract  department.  Mr. 
Traver  will  devote  his  time  and  attention 
principally  to  the  sale  of  air-compressors, 
rock  drills  and  mining  machinery. 


Obituary. 


Charles  Newman,  one  of  the  prominent 
and  early  mine-owners  in  Southwestern 
Colorado  and  formerly  senator  from  La 
Plata  county,  died  at  Durango.  Colo.,  on 
Jan.  31,  of  pneumonia. 

Henry  M.  Lewis,  president  of  the  S.  S. 
White  Dental  Manufacturing  Co.,  died  at 
his  home  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  26.  He  had 
been  connected  with  the  company  for  a 
long  time.  He  was  a  high  authority  on  the 
production  and  uses  of  platinum,  having 
made  careful  studies  on  these  points  for 
a  number  of  years. 

Hermann  Johann  Philipp  Sprengel, 
Royal  Prussian  professor,  who  died  sud¬ 
denly  at  his  residence  in  London,  Jan.  14, 
was  72  years  of  age,  and  had  had  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  career.  He  was  the  first  to 
discover  the  value  of  picric  acid  as  an 
active  explosive  agent.  It  is  now  used 
under  various  names,  lyddite  and 
melinite  being  the  best  known. 

Alexander  McKay,  one  of  the  best 
known  mining  men  of  the  States  of 
Durango  and  Zacatecas,  Mexico,  died  at 
Nombre  de  Dios  on  the  night  of  Jan. 
12.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
returning  to  Chalchihuites  from  Durango, 
and  being  taken  sick  on  the  road,  he  was 
carried  to  Nombre  de  Dios,  where  he 
died  a  few  hours  later.  Mr.  McKay  had 
been  25  years  in  the  republic,  and  before 
coming  to  the  country  he  was  engaged 
in  mining  in  Colorado  and  Nevada.  He 
was  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Eureka 
mine  at  Chalchihuites,  besides  having 
worked  in  several  of  the  best  known 
mines  of  Durango.  Mr.  McKay  was  56 
years  of  age  and  was  born  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

Thomas  Wilson,  Sr.,  who  opened  the 
first  coal  mines  of  any  consequence  in 
southern  Indiana,  died  recently  at  his 
home  in  Washington,  Ind.,  86  years  old. 
He  was  born  in  Manchester,  England, 
1819,  and  worked  as  a  miner  there  until 
he  came  to  Washington  in  1857.  A  few 
years  prior  to  his  arrival  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  old  Ohio  &  Mississippi,  now  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern,  had  ex- 
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posed  the  fact  that  a  rich  coal  vein  lay 
under  the  farm  owned  by  William  S. 
Turner.  No  one  in  that  section  of  the 
State  knew  anything  about  mining  in 
those  days,  and  only  sufficient  coal  was 
mined  for  the  blacksmiths.  The  railroad 
started  a  boom  for  Washington,  and 
when  Wilson  arrived,  although  penniless, 
he  secured  a  contract  with  Turner  for 
mining  the  coal.  In  three  years  he  had 
accumulated  sufficient  money  to  buy  the 
land,  and  by  his  persistent  energy  and 
ability  when  he  retired  from  active  bus¬ 
iness  in  1885,  he  held  property  worth 
$200,000.  In  1886  he  organized  a  mining 
and  mercantile  company  with  his  sons, 
who  managed  the  business.  The  com¬ 
pany  sold  its  interests  in  1900.  During 
his  years  of  active  mining  he  never  suf¬ 
fered  from  a  strike  among  his  men. 

Societies  and  Technical  Schools. 


American.  Electro-chemical  Society. — 
I'his  society  tendered  a  reception  to  Prof. 
Wilhelm  Ostwald,  at  the  Chemists’  Club, 
New  York,  on  Feb.  2.  Among  the  speak¬ 
ers  were :  Prof.  Bancroft,  president  Am¬ 
erican  Electro-chemical  Society;  Prof. 
Chandler,  American  Chemical  Society 
and  Society  of  Chemical  Industry;  Prof. 
Loeb,  Prof.  Ostwald,  Dr.  Schieffelin, 
president  of  Chemists’  Club,  and  Prof. 
Wiley. 


Trade  Catalogs. 

John  A.  Roebling’s  Sons  Co.,  Trenton. 
N.  J.  The  Roebling  soldered  rail  bond ; 
pp.  24,  paper,  6  by  9  in. 

Northern  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  Madison, 
Wis.  Bulletin  No.  32,  Northern  steel 
crane  motors ;  pp.  16,  paper,  7  by  10  in. 

Comstock  Engine  Co.,  49  Clymer  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Booklet,  Graphoil  lubri¬ 
cators  ;  pp.  8,  paper,  3*4  by  in.  1906. 

.\llis-Ch\almers  Cq.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Bulletin  No.  1202.  The  Reliance  friction 
clutch;  pp.  4,  paper,  8  by  10V2  in..  1905. 

The  Weber  Gas  &  Gasoline  Engine  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  issues  a  catalogue  and 
numerous  flyers  describing  its  various 
products. 

The  Cyanide  Plant  Supply  Co.,  i  Broad 
St.  Place,  London,  E.  C.  Supplement  No 
13.  The  plants  of  the  world;  pp.  64,  paper 
6  by  8  in.  Dec.,  1905. 

The  M.  C.  Bullock  Manufacturing  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  issues  catalogues  No.  42  and 
44  describing  hoisting  machinery  and  mine 
ventilators,  respectively. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  Circular  No.  1107;  Automatic 
circuit-breakers,  carbon  break  pp.  19. 
paper.  7  by  10  in.  Dec.  1905. 

The  Green  Fuel  Economizer  Co.,  Mat- 
teawan,  N.  Y.  Bulletin  loi.  Air  heaters; 
pp.  8,  paper,  6  by  9  in.  Booklet,  Steel 
plate  fans,  blowers  and  exhausters ;  pp.  16. 
paper,  3}^  by  6  in. 


United  Iron  Works,  32  Freemont  St.. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Folder  25 ;  Eclipse 
pumps,  pp.  10,  paper,  6  by  9  in.  1905 
Folder  No.  27;  French’s  automatic  exca¬ 
vator  ;  pp.  10,  paper,  6  by  9  in. 

Freeman  &  Wolf,  Zwickau,  Saxony,  is¬ 
sue  a  special  catalogue  of  mine  safety 
lamps.  This  may  be  obtained  by  applica¬ 
tion  to  their  American  agent,  the  Fidelity 
International  Agency,  621  Broadway,  New 
York. 

The  Wellman  -  Seaver  -  Morgan  Co., 
Cleveland,  O.,  issues  “What  We  Do,’’  a 
flyer  giving  a  list  of  its  products,  and  sev¬ 
eral  elaborate  catalogues  descriptive  of 
each  class  of  work,  from  hoisting  engines 
to  hydraulic  plants. 

The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.  issues 
a  series  of  bulletins  and  catalogues.  Those 
of  most  interest  to  mining  engineers  are 
No.  18,  describing  rock  drills ;  No.  17,  de¬ 
scribing  general  pneumatic  tools  and  an 
extra  edition  of  their  “Compressors.” 


Industrials. 


The  Bucyrus  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
has  let  a  contract  to  the  Indiana  Bridge 
Co.,  of  Muncie,  Ind.,  for  a  steel  building 
145x300  ft.,  to  be  used  as  a  steel  foun¬ 
dry. 

The  Solvay  Process  Co.  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  in  undertaking  the  enlargement  of 
its  power  plants  at  Syracuse  and  Detroit, 
has  placed  orders  for  three  new  gas  com¬ 
pressors,  with  the  Allis-Chalmers  Co.,  of 
Milwaukee.  Two  of  the  new  units  are 
for  installation  at  Syracuse  and  one  at 
Detroit. 

The  Virginia  Iron,  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of 
Bristol,  Va.-Tenn.,  recently  purchased 
another  44  and  84  by  60  in.  vertical  stand¬ 
ard,  long  crosshead  furnace  blowing  en¬ 
gine  for  installation  at  Radford  furnaces, 
Radford,  Va.  The  new  engine  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Allis-Chalmers  Co.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  and  will  be  ready  for  operation  in 
May. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.  has  recently  closed  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Southern  Power  Co.  at 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  for  a  large  and  complete 
power  equipment  consisting  of  eight  3000- 
kw.  water-wheel  type  alternators,  with  a 
complement  of  transformers,  exciters  and 
switchboards.  This  is  the  largest  con¬ 
tract  for  electrical  apparatus  placed  in  the 
South  for  some  years. 

The  increasing  business  of  the  H.  W. 
Johns-Manville  Co.,  has  necessitated  the 
establishment  of  two  new  departments  at 
their  head  offices  in  New  York.  One  of 
these  is  the  railroad  department,  devoted 
to  railway  supplies.  The  other  is  an  ex¬ 
port  department,  under  the  management  of 
William  Angevine,  in  order  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  handling  of  the  foreign  business 
of  this  company.  They  are  building  up  a 


large  and  growing  business  with  the  Span- 
ish-American  countries  in  particular. 

The  Westinghouse  Machine  Co.,  of  East 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has  received  during  the 
past  two  months,  many  orders  for  West- 
inghouse-Parsons  steam  turbines.  The 
largest  orders  were  received  from  the  tran¬ 
sit  Development  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for 
a  7,500-kw.  turbine;  Edison  Electric  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  for  a  7,500-kw.  turbine ; 
the  Laclede  Power  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
for  two  2,000-kw.  turbines;  the  Mt.  Whit¬ 
ney  Power  Co.,  Visalia,  Cal.,  for  a  1,000- 
kw.  turbine.  This  company  has  also  re¬ 
ceived  numerous  orders  for  Roney  me¬ 
chanical  stokers. 

A  large  order  for  oil  engines  has  re¬ 
cently  been  awarded  to  the  De  La  Vergne 
Machine  Company,  New  York,  by  Burn¬ 
ham,  Williams  &  Co.,  Baldwin  Locomo¬ 
tive  Works,  Philadelphia.  This  is  for  en¬ 
gines  aggregating  over  3300  actual  h.p. 
Some  of  these  are  to  be  installed  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  the  remainder  at  the  steel 
works  at  Burnham,  Pa.  The  installation 
will  consist  of  125  and  250  h.p.  Hornsby- 
Akroyd  oil  engines,  and  they  are  to  be 
used  for  direct  connection  to  electric  gen¬ 
erators  to  air  compressors,  while  others 
will  be  used  for  operating  machine  tools 
by  belt. 


Construction  News. 


Georgel,  Wise  County,  Virginia  —  The 
Crane’s  Nest  Coal  Co.  is  preparing  to  let 
contracts  for  building  150  coke  ovens.  H. 
H.  Hardaway,  Georgel,  is  in  charge. 

Clifton,  Arizona. — The  Sierra  de  Oro 
Mining  Co.  is  preparing  to  put  in  a  mill, 
as  soon  as  its  tunnel  is  completed;  the 
latter  is  now  well  advanced-  Mr.  Dell  M. 
Pattes,  of  Clifton,  has  charge. 

Idaho  Springs,  Colorado. — G.  S.  Stev¬ 
ens,  manager  of  the  Metropolitan  mine, 
near  Idaho  Springs,  Colo.,  has  been  in¬ 
structed  by  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
operators  to  install  an  electrical  plant  of 
machinery. 

York  Gulch,  Colorado — Sternberger  Bros, 
of  Idaho  Springs,  Colo.,  are  figuring  on  the 
erection  of  a  mill  to  cost  about  $10,000, 
for  the  treatment  of  zinc  ores  in  their 
property  in  York  Gulch,  Clear  Creek 
county. 

Butte,  Montana — The  Washoe  Copper 
Co.  has  contracted  with  the  Allis-Chalmers 
Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  for  the  delivery  of  four 
large  electric  induction  motors  for  use  in 
the  Washoe  plant  in  Anaconda.  The  mo¬ 
tors  are  to  be  delivered  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Wall  Street,  Colorado. — The  Tambou¬ 
rine  mine  of  the  Gold  Run  Mining  Co.,  at 
Wall  Street,  has  been  sold  to  Colorado 
Springs  people.  They  will  develop  with 
a  tunnel  and  are  figuring  on  the  installa 
tion  of  machinery.  E.  A.  Austin,  of  Boul¬ 
der,  is  president  of  the  company. 
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Georgetoum,  Colorado.  —  The  Scotia 
Co.,  of  which  W.  P.  Jewellj  of  George¬ 
town,  Colo.,  is  manager,  is  going  to  erect 
a  mill  to  treat  the  product  of  its  mines. 

The  Linn  Consolidated  Mining  Co.,  of 
which  W.  C.  Hood,  of  Georgetown,  Colo., 
is  manager,  is  going  to  enlarge  its  2S-ton 
mill  to  a  plant  of  100  tons  capacity. 

Tintic,  Utah — The  Yankee  Consolidated 
Mining  Co.,  L.  A.  Amsden,  McCornick 
bank  building.  Salt  Lake  City,  manager, 
will  be  in  the  market  for  a  milling  plant 
in  the  near  future.  The  mill  is  to  be  built 
in  the  Tintic,  Utah,  district  and  will  treat 
low  grade  ores  from  the  Yankee  Consoli¬ 
dated  mine. 

Butte,  Montana — Secretary  Packard,  of 
the  Columbus-Butte  Mining  Co.,  operating 
in  Butte,  has  instructed  Ed.  Higgins,  Jr., 
superintendent  of  the  property,  to  furnish 
him  with  estimates  for  machinery  capable 
of  sinking  the  shaft  to  a  depth  of  1200 
ft.  Communications  should  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  Higgins,  901  West  Copper  street, 
Butte. 

Leadville,  Colorado  —  The  Damascus 
Mining  &  Milling  Co.,  operating  on  the 
Mosquito  range,  is  erecting  a  mill  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city  which  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  seven  Blake-Morscher  electro¬ 
static  separators,  with  a  capacity  of  from 
10  to  15  tons  each  daily.  The  mill  will  be 
supplied  with  automatic  rolls  and  crushers, 
and  in  addition  to  treating  its  own  ores 
will  be  a  custom  mill.  A  switch  is  being 
put  in  by  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  road 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  mill.  The  mill 
will  be  in  running  order  by  the  end  of 
February. 

Butte,  Montana — A  Butte  despatch  says 
that  a  fire,  of  unknown  origin,  partially 
destroyed  Senator  W.  A.  Clark’s  Butte  re¬ 
duction  works,  January  31.  The  fire  start¬ 
ed  about  midnight  and  resisted  all  efforts 
of  the  firemen  until  it  had  enveloped  the 
concentrator  building  and  the  large  eleva¬ 
tor  used  for  conveying  concentrates.  La¬ 
ter  the  firemen  gained  control,  saving  the 
engine-house,  with  valuable  machinery, 
and  the  smelter  plant.  A.  H.  Wethey,  lo¬ 
cal  manager  for  Senator  Clark,  estimates 
the  loss  at  $500,000,  only  partially  insured 
The  plant  will  be  rebuilt  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Madoc  Toionship,  Ontario. — The  Brit¬ 
ish  American  Development  Co.,  of  To¬ 
ronto,  which  is  operating  a  pyrites  mine 
near  Queensborough,  Madoc  Township, 
f)nt.,  has  a  shaft  down  100  ft.,  and  has  be¬ 
gun  drifting  on  ore  bodies.  The  company 
has  found  it  necessary  to  increase  its 
plant,  and  is  preparing  to  install  a  5-drill 
air  corripressor  and  hoisting  engine,  and 
is  also  erecting  storage  buildings.  The 
company  is  arranging  with  the  Bay  of 
Quinte  Railway  Co.  to  run  a  switch  to 
the  mine.  When  t^e  new  plant  is  com¬ 
plete^  the^corapany^  will  be  able  to  ship. two 
car-loads  of  ore- per  day.  The  company’s 
address  is  5  Mail  Bdg.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 


Special  Correspondence. 


Butte.  Jan.  31. 

In  the  production  of  copper,  1905  was 
a  prosperous  year  for  Butte.  Figures 
showing  the  exact  quantity  of  metal 
turned  out  of  the  smelters  are  still  lack¬ 
ing,  but  it  was  certainly  very  large.  Amal¬ 
gamated,  United  Copper,  North  Butte 
and  the  Pittsburg  &  Montana  Copper 
were  the  producers,  but  the  latter  did  not 
begin  until  late  in  the  year.  It  is  now 
making  between  6  and  7  tons  a  day. 
Raven  and  Reins  mined  some  copper  ore, 
but  not  enough  to  increase  the  total  very 
much.  Both  will  undoubtedly  enter  the 
producing  class  on  a  fair  scale  within  a 
few  months,  especially  Raven,  which  is 
driving  a  crosscut  from  the  1500-ft.  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  Buffalo  to  cut  its  three  veins 
in  Snoozer  ground.  Reins  spent  the 
larger  part  of  the  year  in  development 
work  and  will  not  finish  what  it  has  on 
hand  until  the  middle  of  the  year.  Bar¬ 
ring  accident,  this  year  will  be  a  much 
better  one  than  1905,  for  Amalgamated  is 
mining  and  treating  more  ore  than  ever. 
Its  daily  shipments  to  the  Washoe  plant 
aggregate  7,800  tons,  of  which  7,500  come 
from  its  own  mines  and  300  from  small 
properties  in  the  district.  Boston  &  Mon¬ 
tana  is  sending  112,000  tons  a  month  to 
Great  Falls. 

Considerable  sinking  w'as  done  during 
the  year  1905;  a  total  of  200  ft.  was 
added  to  the  shaft  of  the  Anaconda;  406 
to  the  Neversweat;  122  to  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence;  200  to  the  West  Steward;  200  to 
the  Original,  and  200  to  the  West  Colusa. 
Besides  sinking,  the  Anaconda  crosscut 
its  main  vein  on  the  2200  and  is  now  driv¬ 
ing  for  it  200  ft.  deeper.  As  to  the  width 
of  the  vein  on  the  2200,  but  little  is  known 
outside  the  company.  It  is  said  to  be 
50  ft.  and  all  good  ore.  The  cutting  of 
the  vein  at  this  point  has  been  classed  as 
a  strike.  The  company  knew  it  was 
where  it  was  cut  and  knows  it  will  cut 
it  200  ft.  deeper. 

Boston  &  Montana  began  extensive  im¬ 
provements  early  in  the  year  and  will 
complete  them  this  year.  It  is  making  a 
new  i200-ft.  shaft  on  the  Leonard  and  will 
equip  it  with  a  new  Nordberg  hoisting 
engine  and  steel  gallows-frame.  The 
work  has  not  interfered  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  mines,  the  ore  of  which  is 
raised  through  the  Leonard.  The  Moun¬ 
tain  View  was  equipped  with  a  new  en¬ 
gine  and  the  boiler  capacity  increased. 

United  Copper  mined  and  treated  be¬ 
tween  1100  and  1200  tons  of  ore  per  day. 
Its  producers  were  the  Rarus,  Cora, 
Minnie  Healey  and  Belmont.  The  latter 
does  not  call  for  much.  The  company  is 
operating  the  Lexington  on  a  small  scale 
between  the  500  and  surface,  but  the 
Montana  Zinc  gets  the  bulk  of  the  output. 
The  Cora  has  been  equipped-  with  a  new 
engine.  United'  Copper  takes  all  the  orj?^ 
it  can  get  in  the  open  market. 


W.  A.  Clark  mined  and  treated  an 
average  of  900  tons  of  ore  a  day  in  1905, 
the  entire  lot  coming  from  the  Steward 
the  Original  mines,  both  of  which  are 
2000  ft.  deep  and  contain  good  veins  of 
medium  and  high-grade  ore.  Each  shaft 
was  sunk  200  ft.  Extensive  improve¬ 
ments  were  begun  at  his  reduction  plant, 
but  are  not  yet  finished.  Converters  are 
taking  the  place  of  blister  copper  fur¬ 
naces  and  machinery  for  re-grinding  the 
tailings  has  been  added;  also  several  con¬ 
centrating  tables.  The  concrete-steel 
stack,  352  ft.  high,  was  finished  in  No¬ 
vember,  and  the  connections  between  it 
and  the  furnaces  are  now  being  built. 

North  Butte  came  into  existence  last 
summer,  its  promoters  buying  the  Specu¬ 
lator  Co.’s  ground  for  $5,000,000.  Since 
then  it  has  increased  its  possessions  ma¬ 
terially,  re-timbered  the  old  shaft  from 
top  to  bottom,  1600  ft,  and  ordered  a  new 
hoisting  engine  and  steel  gallows-frame, 
both  of  which  are  due.  During  the  time 
the  shaft  was  undergoing  repairs  the  out¬ 
put  of  the  property  was  about  550  tons  a 
day,  but  prior  to  that  and  since  then  up 
to  last  Wednesday  it  aggregated  between 
700  and  800  tons.  One  side  of  the  old 
engine  was  wrecked  by  the  breaking  of  a 
clutch  band  three  days  ago,  entailing  a 
damage  of  $2000.  The  company  is  now 
hoisting  its  ore  through  the  shaft  of  the 
High  Ore,  an  Amalgamated  mine.  It  ex¬ 
pects  to  have  the  damage  repaired  a  week 
hence.  The  company  came  into  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Berlin  group  of  claims  two 
weeks  ago  and  suspended  operations  on 
the  property  without  delay.  The  Berlin 
company  had  a  shaft  down  nearly  400  ft. 
North  Butte  will  explore  the  ground  from 
its  deep  workings. 

Since  early  fall  the  mines  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  &  Montana  Copper  have  been  yield¬ 
ing  ore  steadily  and  promise  to  continue 
for  an  indefinite  period.  The  smelter, 
which  at  present  contains  only  one  blast 
furnace  and  one  converter  in  operation, 
is  being  worked  night  and  day.  The 
company  began  sinking  a  third  shaft  last 
fall,  but  has  concluded  to  let  this  work  go 
for  the  present.  Its  veins,  of  which  it 
has  several,  are  holding  their  own  in  size 
and  mineral  contents.  The  company  is 
making  regular  shipments  of  copper, 
made  by  the  Baggaley  process.  Oscar 
Rohn  is  now  in  charge  of  the  property, 
having  succeeded  Mr.  Baggaley.  The 
latter  holds  a  third  of  the  stock  and  says 
he  has  not  sold  any  of  it. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
some  new  companies  were  organized  to 
operate  in  Butte  and  some  have  been  or¬ 
ganized  in  the  new  year.  The  East  Butte 
was  first  to  enter  the  field.  Then  came 
the  American  Copper,  or  Coram  syndi¬ 
cate,  with  a  capitalization  of  $150,000,000. 
The  latter  was  followed  by  the  Butte  & 
LondoiijExploration  Co.  with  a  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  $5,ooo/X)0  and  1,000,000  shares  of 
stock.  The  latest  in  the  field  is  the  Butte 
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Copper  Exploration  Co..,  which  was  or¬ 
ganized  this  week  with  a  capitalization  of 
$500,000  and  100,000  shares.  It  purposes 
to  work  the  Six  O’Clock  group  of  eight 
claims  on  the  east  side.  It  is  placing 
machinery  on  the  property  and  will  begin 
sinking  as  soon  as  possible.  There  is  a 
shaft  440  ft.  deep  on  the  Six  O’Clock 
and  a  lot  of  3%  copper  ore  in  the  Golden 
Chief,  one  of  its  claims.  The  officers  of 
the  company  are :  President,  E.  A. 
Nichols,  of  Butte;  vice-president.  A..  F. 
Leopold,  of  Chicago;  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer.  N.  Bruce  McKelvie,  of  Boston.  These 
men  and  Thomas  S.  Dee,  Frank  E.  James 
and  Spencer  R.  Hill,  of  Boston,  and 
Warren  Nichols,  of  Chicago,  comprise  the 
board  of  directors. 

The  Columbus-Butte  Co.  began  operat¬ 
ing  the  Jennie  Dell  group  of  claims  in 
Butte,  September.  It  is  composed  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  and  Butte  men.  Last  week 
it  struck  a  9-ft.  body  of  gold-silver  ore 
that  averages  $100  a  ton.  It  has  been 
opened  in  two  places  and  a  crosscut  is 
being  driven  for  a  third.  Superintendent 
Higgins  estimates  the  value  of  the  ore  in 
sight  at  $72,000.  The  company  was  or¬ 
ganized  with  a  view  of  going  after  cop¬ 
per.  Some  copper  ore  has  been  found 
in  the  vein.  This  is  regarded  as  one  of 
of  the  important  silver-gold  ore  discov¬ 
eries  in  the  district.  The  company  is 
working  at  a  depth  of  only  450  ft.  on  an 
incline. 

Aug.  I,  1905.  the  Granite-Bimetallic  Co., 
operating  in  Philipsburg,  Granite  county, 
suspended  operation  finally.  Since  then  it 
has  sold  its  electric  power  plant  and  water 
supply  to  the  Amalgamated,  and  its  ma¬ 
chinery  to  others.  United  Copper  getting 
the  hoisting  engine  for  its  Cora  mine. 

The  Southern  Cross  mine,  a  gold  pro¬ 
ducer,  has  yielded  $260,000  during  the 
last  18  months,  not  being  operated  con¬ 
tinuously.  The  property  is  owned  by  a 
company,  and  has  a  new  mill,  which  will 
be  started  up  in  a  month  or  six  weeks. 
C.  V.  Wisner,  manager  of  the  Montana 
Zinc  property,  has  an  option  on  200,000 
shares  of  the  stock  representing  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Lee  Mantle  and  Henry  L. 
Frank,  of  Butte. 


Bisbee.  Feb.  i. 

Contracts  have  been  made  by  the 
Mitchell  Smelting  Co.  and  the  town  of 
Naco,  under  which  the  company  is 
to  at  once  erect  its  2SO-ton  smelting 
plant  there  The  initial  expendi¬ 
ture  will  be  about  $7S,ooo,  and  the  full 
plant  will  not  be  completed  for  some  time. 
There  was  a  deal  for  the  transfer  of  the 
properties  of  the  Naco  Improvement  Co. 
to  the  Mitchell  Co.,  but  this  fell  through. 
The  smelter  will  occupy  a  large  space  just 
east  of  Naco  proper  and  on  the  inter¬ 
national  boundary.  Naco  is  the  place  from 
which,  before  the  Cananea  road  was  built, 
the  freighters  started  out  for  the  Greene 
properties.  There  is  abundance  of  water 


and  a  smelter  there  will  draw  from  a  con¬ 
siderable  area  in  northern  Sonora,  as  soon 
as  contemplated  extensions  of  the  Ca- 
lianea,  Rio  Yaqui  y  Pacifico  road  are  com¬ 
pleted.  This  will  be  the  only  custom 
smelter  in  this  part  of  the  State  or  So¬ 
nora,  except  for  the  Queen,  which  is  not 
primarily  a  custom  plant. 

An  important  examination  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  mine,  close  to  the  Modern,  is 
being  made  by  men  from  Utica,  who  are 
interested  and  who  will  put  up  what 
money  is  needed  to  carry  the  enterprise 
through,  if  they  are  satisfied. 

The  Copper  Queen  Co.  will  build  a  pre¬ 
cipitating  plant  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Bisbee  smelter,  to  treat  mine  waters  of  the 
Czar  shaft.  It  has  been  found  that  this 
water  carries  some  copper  in  solution  and 
launders  will  be  put  in  and  filled  with 
scrap.  The  greater  part  of  water  pumped 
in  this  camp  is  free  from  acid,  and  will 
be  wasted.  The  camp  as  a  whole  is  pump¬ 
ing  now  about  6,000  gal.  a  minute,  the 
greater  part  of  which  still  comes  from 
Briggs  and  Junction  shafts  of  the  Bo¬ 
nanza  circle  group.  Briggs  last  week  in¬ 
creased  its  pumping  to  nearly  capacity, 
l)ut  that  was  when  there  was  both  sink¬ 
ing  and  work  in  the  station,  and  the  area 
of  openings  was  materially  increased. 
The  sinking  is  now  stopped,  for  the  shaft 
has  reached  its  depth.  Junction  is  still 
pumping  about  the  same  volume  of  water 
as  for  many  weeks,  about  1,000  gal.  per 
minute.  The  greater  share  of  the  camp’s 
mine  water  is  flumed  to  the  Naco  flat  and 
used  by  the  Bonanza  circle  ranch,  where 
nearly  1,000  acres  of  desert  have  been  re¬ 
claimed. 

Hoatson  shaft  of  the  Pittsburg  Co.  is 
dropping  about  5.5  ft.  daily  without  in¬ 
terruption.  The  material  met  with  of  late 
has  been  leached  lime  carrying  some  black 
sulphide  in  small  quantity,  some  iron  and 
some  carbonates,  and  it  has  been  working 
back  into  lime  within  a  day  or  two.  It  is 
down  970  ft.,  and  it  has  been  decided  to 
sink  to  the  1,100  before  drifting.  The 
Ormond  drift  from  Junction  is  still 
driven  in,  though  not  in  ore.  The 
impression  is  that -this  drift  is  too  high  to 
get  much  ore,  and  is  being  driven  for  in¬ 
formation  as  much  as  anything. 

Lowell  shaft  of  the  Copper  Queen,  is  to 
be  dropped  200  ft.,  to  the  1,300-ft.  level. 
While  all  the  drifts  and  workings  around 
this  shaft  are  not  in  ore,  they  all  look  well 
and  the  mine  is  making  a  fine  production 
of  ore  running  up  to  20%  copper,  and  bet¬ 
ter  occasionally.  Lowell  is  making  some 
water,  and  is  draining  the  ground  im¬ 
mediately  surrounding  it ;  with  200  ft. 
greater  depth  it  will  keep  Hoatson  shaft 
dry  as  a  bone  for  a  loug  time  to  come. 
Black  Mountain,  across  the  line,  is  de¬ 
layed  and  will  not  be  saving  gold  for  a 
month.  Its  cyanide  plant  cannot  well  be 
ready  before  May.  The  company  has  its 
annual  meeting  in  a  few  days  at  Tucson, 
and  the  recent  changes  in  the  directorate 
will  be  continued  for  the  coming  year. 


The  mine  is  looking  very  well,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  it  has  now  three  times  the 
ore  reserves  that  were  in  sight  when 
Messrs.  Moore,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Banks, 
its  manager,  made  their  reports,  a  year 
ago.  There  is  little  doubt  that  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  an  important  increase  in  the 
stamping  capacity  will  be  authorized. 

Silver  Bell  camp,  where  the  Imperial 
Copper  Co.  is  working,  is  getting  a  very  ' 
unenviable  reputation,  and  the  sheriff  has 
detailed  more  officers  there.  The  mine 
is  hoisting  about  100  tons  of  ore  daily, 
and  smelter  returns  are  500,000  lb.  per 
month.  It  is  to  erect  a  300-ton  smelter  at 
Red  Rock,  on  the  main  line  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  road.  This  company  was 
financed  by  the  same  interests,  at  Saginaw 
and  New  York,  that  are  back  of  the 
Tombstone  Consolidated,  under  its  re¬ 
organization. 

The  Copper  Queen,  at  its  Douglas  mix¬ 
ing  beds,  is  to  add  a  second  Thaw  steam 
shovel,  for  loading  the  charging  buggies. 
The  smelter  has  blown  in  No.  i  furnace, 
out  of  commission  for  a  while  on  account 
of  a  shortage  of  fuel,  and  the  product  for 
February  will  be  up  to  average.  The 
company  has  driven  a  well  1,200  ft.  deep 
at  Douglas,  in  the  hope  of  getting  artesian 
water  for  the  smelter,  and  did  get  a  flow 
of  200  gal.  per  minute  at  the  depth  of  400 
ft.  but  nothing  greater,  and  no  more  water 
at  all  below  that  depth. 

Diamond  drilling  has  commenced  on  the 
American  Development  Co.’s  ground. 
The  drill  has  been  set  near  the  center  of 
the  property,  in  line  with  the  two  easterly 
drill  holes  on  Junction,  and  will  bore 
vertically. 

Junction  has  just  received  from  the 
Nordberg  company,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
a  splendid  fast  hoist  for  its  deep  shaft, 
and  the  same  will  be  set  up  soon. 


Tonopab.  Feb.  2. 

The  manager  of  the  Montana-Tonopah 
reports  that  during  the  past  three  months 
there  have  been  hoisted  2936  mine  cars  of 
shipping  ore,  588  cars  of  mill  ore,  or  third 
class,  and  10,693  cars  of  waste.  Total, 
14,217  cars.  New  machinery  has  been  or¬ 
dered  and  is  now  under  course  of  con¬ 
struction  At  factories.  It  consists  of  a 
^  60-ft.  steel  gallows-frame,  12-drill  Inger- 
soll-Sergeant  compressor,  250-h.p.  motor 
and  30-h.p.  transformer  to  drive  same, 
and  a  double  drum,  double  cylinder,  15  by 
18  in.  hoist  and  12  new  cars.  The  approx¬ 
imate  cost  of  installing  will  not  exceed 
$35,000. 

The  Tonopah  Mining  Co.  has  secured 
control  of  the  Nevada  Copper  Co.,  or¬ 
ganized  to  operate  the  Dunlap  copper 
mine,  situated  in  the  Pilot  range  of 
mountains,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  rail¬ 
road,  about  65  miles  north  of  Tonopah. 

A  strike  of  rich  ore  has  been  made  in 
the  560-ft.  level  of  the  Midway.  Some 
months  ago  a  body  of  bonanza  ore  was 
encountered  on  the  435-ft.  level.  This 
shoot,  about  8  ft.  wide,  has  been  drifted  on 
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for  over  300  ft.,  with  average  values  across 
the  vein  running  from  $125  to  $200,  while 
streaks  run  as  high  as  $4000  to  the  ton. 
1  he  vein  is  an  e.xtension  from  the  Mon¬ 
tana.  Drifting  has  of  late  been  going  for¬ 
ward  at  a  further  depth  of  125  ft.  and  the 
striking  of  the  new  orebody  in  place  is  an 
important  event  in  the  history  of  the  mine. 
Upward  of  $3,000,000  worth  of  ore  was 
previously  estimated  as  the  amount  in 
sight,  and  this  figure  will  now  be  added  to 
rapidly. 

The  Diamondfield- Black  Butte  Consoli¬ 
dated  Co.  shipped  ore  valued  at  approxi¬ 
mately  $45,000  last  week.  The  Wallace 
lease  on  the  Florence,  near  the  famous 
Reilly,  is  in  ore  and  will  be  a  rival  to 
greatness  with  the  Peer  &  Pugh  lease,  ad¬ 
joining. 

The  building  for  the  new  Dwight  & 
Laughlan  mill  at  South  Bullfrog  townsite 
is  nearly  completed  and  the  machinery 
will  be  immediately  moved  in. 

The  Las  Vegas  &  Tonopah  railroad  is 
building  from  Vegas  toward  Beatty  at  the 
rate  of  one  mile  per  day.  The  rails  are 
laid  to  Tule  Springs,  13  miles  from  Las 
Vegas,  and  the  graders  are  nearly  to  In¬ 
dian  Creek,  45  miles  from  Las  Vegas.  Sub¬ 
contractors  are  scattered  20  miles  along 
the  route,  working  at  different  points. 
About  300  men  are  employed  on  tbe  line. 
Trains  follow  the  graders  as  closely  as 
posible  carrying  ties,  rails  and  other  ma¬ 
terial. 


Goldfield.  Feb.  3. 

There  is  considerable  excitement  in 
Goldfield  at  present  on  account  of  the  re¬ 
cent  strikes  made  at  Manhattan,  the  new 
camp  located  50  miles  east  of  Tonopah. 
It  is  reported  that  Manhattan  already  has 
about  2000  inhabitants,  and  more  are  rush¬ 
ing  in  as  fast  as  they  can  be  accomo¬ 
dated  by  the  teams  and  automobiles  now 
on  the  road.  Large  freight  teams  daily 
leave  Tonopah  and  Goldfield  for  the  new 
camp ;  the  freight  rate  from  either  point 
is  3c.  per  pound.  A  few  days  since  a  20- 
horse  team  left  here,  carrying  a  large  vault 
for  the  branch  of  the  State  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.,  which  w’ill  be  opened  in  Man¬ 
hattan. 

The  January  mine  in  Goldfield  is  ship¬ 
ping  a  large  dump  of  low-grade  ore  to 
the  smelters  through  the  Columbia  Samp¬ 
ling  Works.  As  there  are  several  custom 
mills  in  Goldfield,  it  seems  that  an  excep¬ 
tionally  low  rate  has  been  made  by  the 
smelters  in  order  to  compete  with  the 
local  mills.  The  January  is  now  install¬ 
ing  an  electric  hoist,  and  until  this  is  in 
place  underground  operations  will  be  dis¬ 
continued.  As  the  hoist  and  all  the  ma¬ 
chinery  are  now  on  the  ground,  the  change 
will  not  involve  any  great  delay.  It  is 
stated  that  the  company'  also  proposes 
sinking  a  new  working  shaft,  the  main 
shaft  at  present  being  too  small  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  output  of  the  mine.  When 
all  is  in  readiness  the  mine  will  be  worked 
on  a  larger  scale  than  ever. 


The  Combination  mill  is  running  stead¬ 
ily  on  ore  from  the  Combination  mine. 
The  10  new  stamps  which  were  recently 
added  to  the  equipment  are  now  ready  for 
action.  Three  new' h'rue  vanners,  a  Wilfiey 
table  and  several  new  cyanide  vats  have 
been  added  so  that  the  mill  has  now  double 
its  former  capacity.  A  Chilean  mill  has 
replaced  the  Huntingtons,  which  were  for¬ 
merly  used  to  re-grind  the  product  of  the 
stamps.  A  tube-mill  is  now  on  the  ground 
aw'aiting  installation,  and  will  be  placed  in 
position  as  soon  as  convenient.  Electric 
power  is  used  throughout  the  mill,  al¬ 
though  the  steam  plant  is  retained  as  an 
auxiliary  in  case  of  accident  to  the  elec¬ 
tric  power  line. 

The  new  hoist  on  the  Diamondfield 
Priangle  is  now  in  w'orking  order,  and  is 
very  satisfactory  to  the  management  of 
the  property.  The  Triangle  shaft  is  now 
down  too  ft.  and  drifting  is  in  progress 
on  the  70-  and  loo-ft.  levels.  Now  that  the 
new  hoist  is  running  further  sinking  w’ill 
proceed  at  once. 

The  Mohawk  property,  which  adjoins 
the  Red  Top  on  the  west  side,  recently 
struck  ore  on  No.  2  claim.  Leasing  is 
now  progressing  in  the  locality  with  re¬ 
newed  activity. 

\  local  paper  states  that  a  200-ton  auto¬ 
matic  sampler  is  to  be  erected  here  by  Nel¬ 
son  Bros.,  who  have  been  in  the  assaying 
business  here  for  some  time.  It  is  the 
idea  of  the  parties  concerned  to  have  the 
plant  up-to-date  in  every  particular.  The 
sight  for  the  proposed  sampler  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  ;  but  it  is  said  it  will  be  as  bandy 
to  the  mines  as  possible  witbout  being  too 
far  from  the  railroad. 

■A  crew'  of  men  is  now'  at  work  in  the 
Frank  mill  making  some  slight  alterations 
in  the  cyanide  department,  .^s  soon  as 
the  w'ork  is  completed  it  is  understood 
the  mill  will  start  up  w'ith  three  shifts. 


San  Francisco.  P'eb.  2. 
.\nother  merger  of  dredging  companies 
has  occurred  in  the  Oroville  field,  by  which 
the  Feather  River  Exploration  Co.  and 
the  Cherokee  Dredging  Co.  combine  W'ith 
a  paid-up  capital  of  $1,500,000,  under  the 
title  of  Feather  River  Exploration  Co. 
There  are  six  dredges  in  operation  on  the 
tw'o  properties,  and  two  more  are  to  be 
built ;  and  the  lands  comprise  over  a  thou¬ 
sand  acres  of  dredging  ground.  The  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  new'  company  are  E.  J.  De 
Sabla,  William  H.  Crocker,  Frank  G. 
Drum,  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Louis  Sloss,  John 
C.  Coleman,  Henry  Butters,  and  W.  P. 
Hammon,  who  w'ill  be  general  manager, 
with  offices  in  San  Francisco.  John  J. 
Hammon,  the  present  superintendent  of 
the  Feather  River  Co.,  will  continue  in  his 
position.  Mr.  Hammon  is  now  general 
manager  of  several  dredging  corpora¬ 
tions.  By  the  last  merger  the  companies 
formerly  operated  by  New  York  and 
Pittsburg  capitalists  come’  under  control 
of  California  men. 


Now'  that  the  city  of  Oroville  has  been 
incorporated  tbe  council  has  passed  an  or¬ 
dinance  which  prohibits  any  mining  for 
gold  within  the  city  limits  by  the  dredge 
process  on  pain  of  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
$25  nor  more  than  $300,  or  by  imprison¬ 
ment  for  not  more  than  three  months,  or 
by  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  court.  Contrary  to  expec¬ 
tation.  the  dredge-men  made  no  con¬ 
certed  protest  against  the  pasage  of  the 
ordinance.  Only  one  dredge-man  ap¬ 
peared  and  he  wished  to  work  a  certain 
tract.  The  members  of  the  City  Council, 
James  H.  Leggett,  who  is  operating  a 
dredger  on  the  Gardella  tract,  within  the 
city  limits,  and  a  number  of  interested 
property-holders  in  that  district  met  on  the 
grounds  and  talked  the  matter  over.  Leg¬ 
gett  proposed  that  if  he  be  allowed  a 
space  too  by  300  ft.  to  turn  his  dredge 
around  in  and  back  off  the  ground  he 
would  desist  from  any  further  w'ork 
w'ithin  the  city  limits.  This  proposition 
was  agreed  to  by  all  concerned.  Ibis  is 
no  doubt  a  forerunner  of  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  difficulty  all  around. 

In  the  Grapevine  district,  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  county,  John  O’Donnell  has  made  a 
strike  in  his  claim  which  has  resulted  in 
depopulating  Barstow',  the  entire  commu¬ 
nity  joining  in  the  rush.  The  region  has 
been  located  for  miles.  O'Donnell  claims 
most  of  Barstow  under  an  old  mining  lo¬ 
cation.  The  Santa  Fe  Co.  has  built  its 
roundhouse,  depot  and  freight  yards  on 
lands  W'ithin  his  claim,  and  has  begun  suit 
to  quiet  title.  Saturday  he  uncovered 
rock  which  w'as  very  rich  in  gold.  Sam¬ 
ples  were  assayed  by  the  Bagdad-Chase 
Mining  Co.,  the  assay  showing  a  value  of 
$352  a  ton.  The  news  quickly  spread, 
precipitating  a  grand  rush.  This  strike 
increases  O' Donnell's  chances  for  holding 
his  claim  against  the  Santa  Fe. 

The  presence  in  this  city  of  a  number 
of  the  Guggenheim  smelter  men,  who  are 
conferring  with  the  local  managers,  has 
renewed  interest  in  the  proposed  large 
copper  smelter  on  the  shores  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  bay.  Tbe  trust  has  been  busy  for 
some  time  making  contracts  for  copper 
ores  and  buying  up  promising  properties. 

The  Guggenheims  are  also  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  establishment  of  a  steamship 
line  between  San  Francisco  and  Seward, 
•■Maska,  to  connect  w'ith  the  Alaska  Cen¬ 
tral  Railway.  The  road  is  opening  up  a 
country  rich  in  coal  and  copper;  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  eagerly  sought  by  the  smelter  men, 
and  4000  tons  a  month  are  now'  being 
shipped  to  Tacoma  from  Seward.  More¬ 
over,  the  trust  has  purchased  the  Demp¬ 
sey  copper  properties  near  Smartsvilic, 
which  have  been  thoroughly  experted  and 
proven  to  contain  a  rich  and  extensive  de¬ 
posit.  They  have  been  operated  hereto¬ 
fore  on  a  very  limited  scale.  Ore  from 
the  Copper  King,  near  Fresno,  to  the 
amount  of  200  tons  a  day  will  go  to  the 
new  smelter  instead  of  to  Tacoma,  as  at 
present.  It  will  also  handle  large  quanti- 
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ties  of  ore  from  Mexico  and  South 
America. 

The  California  Petroleum  Refineries 
have  purchased  150  acres  of  land  at  Port 
Harford — which  is  the  port  of  San  Luis 
Obispo — and  will  within  three  months 
commence  the  construction  of  an  oil  refin¬ 
ery  at  a  cost  of  nearly  a  million  dollars, 
including  the  laying  of  a  pipe-line  from 
the  Santa  Barbara  oilfields  to  the  refin¬ 
ery,  and  construction  of  a  wharf  for  the 
shipment  of  oil. 

The  rified  pipe  line  recently  constructed 
between  Bakersfield  and  Delano,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  thirty  miles,  by  the  Southern  Pa¬ 
cific,  has  been  subjected  to  a  pressure  of 
1000  lb.,  and  the  water  with  which  the 
pipe  was  filled  failed  to  find  an  exit  any- 
w'here  within  the  entire  distance.  Within 
a  few  days  oil  is  to  take  the  place  of  wa¬ 
ter  and  the  work  of  pumping  to  Delano 
will  begin,  thus  showing  that  the  heavy 
oil  of  Kern  river  can  be  carried  more 
readily  through  a  rifled  than  a  smooth 
pipe.  It  is  said  on  good  authority  that  if 
the  experiment  to  Delano  is  successful, 
the  pipe  line  will  be  continued  north  to 
Fresno,  and  eventually  to  the  bay. 

In  the  action  brought  by  the  county  of 
Sutter  against- George  S.  Sargent,  which 
was  decided  by  the  Superior  Court  of  Sut¬ 
ter  county  in  favor  of  the  association  and 
affirmed  by  the  District  Court  of  .Appeal, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  has 
granted  a  rehearing.  Sargent  has  a  hy¬ 
draulic  mine,  for  which  he  received  a  per¬ 
mit  to  mine  from  the  California  Debris 
Commission,  but  the  Anti-Debris  Associa¬ 
tion  served  injunction  upon  him  through 
the  county  of  Sutter.  This  is  rather  a 
noted  case  and  the  final  outcome  is  looked 
forward  to  with  interest  by  hydraulic 
miners. 

In  the  Los  .Angeles  Stock  Exchange 
there  are  14  mining  companies  officially 
listed,  but  they  are  all  stocks  of  proper¬ 
ties  in  Nevada,  Mexico  and  Arizona,  no 
California  companies  being  collected.  Not 
a  single  share  of  Goldfield.  Tonopah,  Bull¬ 
frog  or  Comstock  mines  has  ever  been 
listed  or  sold  on  the  floor  of  the  ex¬ 
change.  In  fact,  there  is  practically  no 
trading  in  that  city  in  stocks  where  the 
mine  has  passed  the  prospecting  stage,  so 
that  mining  shares  are  not  looked  on  with 
great  favor  by  the  brokers  who  are  hand¬ 
ling  industrial  stocks  only.  Still  there  are 
men  in  Los  Angeles  anxious  to  see  the 
establishment  in  that  city  of  a  mining  ex¬ 
change  such  as  exists  in  San  Francisco, 
but  thus  far  those  of  this  character  which 
have  been  started  have  been  failures 
through  lack  of  business  to  maintain  them. 

The  new  smelters  of  the  Mountain  Cop¬ 
per  Co.,  of  Shasta  county,  recently 
started  at  Bull’s  Head  point,  near  Mar¬ 
tinez,  on  the  San  Francisco  hay  shore, 
have  shipped  their  first  output  of  copper 
consisting  of  150  tons  of  matte.  It  was 
sent  to  San  Francisco,  there  to  be  loaded 
on  a  vessel  to  be  taken  around  Cape  Horn 


to  the  refineries  in  New  Jersey.  The 
refinery  at  Bull’s  Head  is  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted. 

In  Congress  Representative  Gillett,  of 
this  State,  has  introduced  a  bill  amending 
the  act  creating  the  California  Debris 
Commission  so  that  the  body  can  issue  an 
order  directing  the  manner  of  hydraulic 
mining,  protecting  public  interests  by  au¬ 
thorizing  impounding  works  on  navigable 
waterways,  expenses  incident  thereto  to  be 
borne  by  the  mine  owners.  In  cases  where 
operations  can  be  carried  on  without  in¬ 
jury  to  navigation,  the  commission  may 
permit  mining  without  retaining  works 
for  the  tailings.  In  explanation  of  this  it 
may  be  said  that  there  are  numerous 
small  hydraulic  properties  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  where  no  dams  are  necessary  to  re¬ 
strain  debris,  but  under  the  present  laws 
no  permits  may  be  granted  to  the  owners 
unless  dams  are  built.  .\s  a  result  the 
mines  lie  idle,  while  they  could  be 
worked  as  w'ell  as  not  without  injury  to 
any  interests. 


Salt  Lake  City.  Feb.  2. 

\  series  of  snowslides  in  Little  Cotton¬ 
wood  canon  has  put  the  five-mile  tram¬ 
way  of  the  Continental  Alta  Mines  and 
Smelters  Co.  out  of  commission,  and  the 
opinion  prevails  that  it  will  not  be  rebuilt. 
The  tramway  cost,  it  is  said,  about  $60,000. 
Little  Cottonwood  canon  is  treacherous 
in  winter,  and  it  is  seldom  that  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  passes  without  slides.  It 
would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  build  a  tram 
system  that  would  escape  them  entirely. 
One  slide  swept  through  the  town  of  Alta 
a  few’  days  ago,  killing  four  and  taking 
out  part  of  the  Columbus  Consolidated 
Mining  Co.’s,  power  line. 

The  Butler  Liberal  directors  hav«  levied 
an  assessment  of  2c.  a  share,  calling 
for  $10,000.  This  Bingham  company  has 
an  indehtedness  of  $6000,  but  is  keeping 
up  development  w’ork.  A  control  of  the 
property  recently  passed  to  \V.  C.  Orem, 
of  Salt  Lake  and  eastern  associates. 

The  old  camp  of  Pioche,  in  southeastern 
Nevada,  has  taken  on  quite  a  lively  boom, 
and  property  values  in  the  town  are  said 
to  have  more  than  dofibled  during  the 
past  90  days.  There  is  not  much  doubt 
that  the  district  will  have  rail  transporta¬ 
tion  during  the  present  year,  perhaps 
w'ithin  a  few  months,  as  a  branch  of  the 
San  Pedro,  Los  .Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  will 
he  built  from  Caliente,  a  distance  of 
about  40  miles.  The  Utah-Nevada  Mines 
and  Smelters  Co.  is  getting  ready  for  a  big 
campaign.  It  has  re-timbered  the  shaft 
and  underground  workings  of  the  Day 
mine  at  Jack  Rabbit,  16  miles  from  Pioche. 
An  aerial  tramway,  a  half  mile  long,  has 
been  built  connecting  the  mine  with  a 
loading  station  on  a  narrow-gage  line  of 
railroad  over  which  ore  was  transported 
to  the  smelters  at  Pioche  during  the  for¬ 
mer  prosperous  days.  This  line  has  been 
repaired,  the  old  equipment  overhauled 


and  placed  in  operation  again.  In  the 
town  of  Pioche  the  Utah-Nevada  Co.  has 
the  triple-compartment  (No.  5)  shaft 
practically  re-timbered  to  a  depth  of  1200 
ft.  Ore  from  the  porphyry  ledge  will  be 
taken  out  through  this  avenue.  The  ledge 
is  from -4  to  30  ft.  in  width  and  it  car¬ 
ries  much  lead-silver  values.  The  com¬ 
pany  contemplates  many  other  improve¬ 
ments,  which  will  probably  include  the  re¬ 
building  of  the  old  smelter  at  Pioche  and 
its  equipment  with  modern  facilities.  This 
will  be  done  unless  a  favorable  contract 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Salt  Lake  smelt¬ 
ers,  which  is  not  all  unlikely,  as  the  .\mer- 
ican  Smelting  and  Refining  Co.  is  about 
to  send  its  field  representative  to  the  camp 
to  institute  a  thorough  investigation.  The 
company  has  established  an  office  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  A.  F.  Schneider,  a  New  York 
mining  engineer,  has  been  named  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Utah-Nevada  proper¬ 
ties,  which  includes  the  Last  Chance  mine 
in  Bingham. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Yankee  Con¬ 
solidated  Mining  Co.,  which  operates  in 
the  Tintic  district,  resulted  in  the  election 
of  John  E.  DuBois,  president ;  J.  E.  Frick, 
vice  president;  L.  A.  Amsden,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  The  financial  statement 
showed  that  the  year  ended  Dec.  31  with 
a  cash  balance  of  $68,323  on  hand.  One 
dividend  of  $25,000  was  paid  during  the 
year  and  $20,200  was  expended  in  pros¬ 
pecting  and  new  development  work.  Ore 
was  sold  to  the  value  of  $89,789.  The 
physical  condition  of  the  mine  is  better 
than  it  has  been  for  some  time.  Plans 
for  the  building  of  a  mill  w’ere  discussed. 

.About  1,500  men  are  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  new  Garfield  smelting 
plant  of  the  .American  Smelters,  Securi¬ 
ties  Co.  It  will  be  ready  for  operation,  at 
least  a  portion  of  it,  some  time  next  May. 

The  work  of  clearing  the  caves  in  the 
Ontario  tunnel  at  Park  City,  which 
stopped  the  flow  of  the  water  through 
that  adit  about  a  year  ago  and  endangered 
the  existence  of  some  of  the  principal  mines 
of  the  Park  City  district,  has  ceased  in¬ 
definitely.  It  is  believed  that  the  deal 
which  has  been  pending  for  some  time  for 
a  possible  merger  of  the  Daly  West,  Daly 
and  Ontario  mines,  will  soon  be  consum¬ 
mated.  In  this  event,  the  task  will  be 
undertaken  again. 

Except  for  the  ratification  of  the  same 
by  shareholders  of  each  company,  a  deal 
has  been  consummated  for  a  consolidation 
of  the  Silver  Shield  and  United  Bingham 
mines  in  Bingham.  The  new  company  is 
to  be  known  as  the  United  Bingham  Con¬ 
solidated,  with  500,000  shares  of  the  par 
value  of  $5  each.  Shareholders  of  the 
present  Silver  Shield  company  are  to  re¬ 
ceive  165,000  shares  in  the  new  company 
and  those  of  the  United  Bingham,  100,000 
shares,  the  balance  going  into  the  treas¬ 
ury  as  working  capital. 
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Denver.  Feb.  2. 

After  nearly  two  weeks  of  uninter¬ 
rupted  blockade  on  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  railroad,  between  Durango  and 
Silverton,  trains  are  running  again.  Min¬ 
ing  and  operations  connected  with  the 
construction  of  several  mills  had  been 
badly  interfered  with;  a  large  portion  of 
the  line  was  covered  by  snowslides,  the 
snow  being  piled  to  a  depth  of  6o  ft.  in  a 
number  of  places.  Nearly  300  carloads 
were  delayed  at  Durango  and  will  be 
rushed  through  as  fast  as  possible. 

The  territorial  Supreme  Court  of  New 
Mexico  has  reversed  the  decision  of  the 
lower  court  in  the  case  of  the  Colorado  & 
Arizona  railway  against  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande,  and  the  former  company, 
which  is  a  Southern  Pacific  corporation,  is 
at  present  on  top  in  this  litigation,  which 
involves  a  number  of  crossings  of  the 
projected  Southern  Pacific  line  and  the 
Rio  Grande  line  from  Durango  to  Farm¬ 
ington,  which  has  just  been  completed, 
the  latter  railroad  having  furnished  a 
large  bond  when  this  litigation  com¬ 
menced. 

Last  week  I  reported  the  sale  of  a  large 
amount  of  coal-land  near  Durango  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  Since  then 
representatives  of  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  system  have  purchased  the  hold¬ 
ings  of  the  Boston  Coal  and  Fuel  Co.,  the 
transaction  being  closed  in  this  city  and 
involving  the  transfer  of  about  1000  acres 
of  coal-land  at  the  figure  of  about  $75  per 
acre. 

In  consequence  of  an  oversupply  of 
low-grade  sulphide  ores  from  the  mines  in 
Clear  Creek  and  Gilpin  counties  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Co.  in¬ 
creased  the  treatment  charges  $3  per  ton, 
which  may  affect  the  shipments  from  the 
Idaho  Springs  district  somewhat,  al¬ 
though  it  will  throw  a  larger  amount  of 
business  into  the  concentrating  plants. 

.\nother  railroad  for  the  Arkansas  Val¬ 
ley  is  contemplated,  according  to  the  filing 
of  incorporation  papers  at  the  Capitol 
within  the  past  few  days  of  the  Arkansas 
Valley  Railway  Co.,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000.  It  is  the  present  intention  to 
build  from  Pueblo  to  the  Kansas  bound¬ 
ary  line  by  way  of  Rocky  Ford,  Las 
Animas  and  Lamar,  competing  for  traffic 
with  the  Santa  Fe  system. 


Leadville.  Feb.  3. 

The  drift  from  the  Penrose  to  the  Co¬ 
ronado  shaft  has  passed  the  half-way 
mark  and  during  the  week  encountered 
an  extra  flow  of  water  amounting  to  too 
gal.  per  minute,  which  is  being  taken  care 
of  by  the  pumps  at  the  Penrose.  From 
the  6oo-ft.  level  of  the  Penrose  a  drift  is 
being  run  to  the  Grey  Eagle,  south,  to 
open  the  large  body  of  manganese  ore 
that  is  in  that  property.  The  Western 
Mining  Co.  has  a  contract  to  supply  the 
Illinois  Steel  Works  with  50,000  tons  of 
this  class  of  ore.  The  drift  will  reach  the 


body  of  ore  by  the  latter  part  of  February, 
when  shipments  will  commence. 

Considerable  ore  is  at  present  being 
shipped  from  the  old  Adelaide  Park  sec¬ 
tion.  From  the  Humboldt  50  tons  daily 
are  being  shipped,  the  ore  being  a  sili- 
cious  lead ;  about  the  same  amount  of 
iron  is  going  out  from  the  Park  shaft, 
while  from  the  Flagstaff  occasional  ship¬ 
ments  of  good  ore  are  being  made.  In 
the  latter  property  the  main  ore-shoot  has 
not  been  cut  as  yet.  . 

The  different  properties  on  Rock  hill 
are  in  excellent  condition ;  the  shipments 
are  steady  and  of  a  good  tonnage.  As 
development  work  proceeds  at  the  Mur¬ 
phy  shaft,  on  the  lower  levels,  the  ore 
becomes  richer  and  is  found  in  place;  the 
property  is  at  present  shipping  30  tons 
daily.  The  Dome  shaft  has  reached  a 
distance  where  drifting  to  the  old  work¬ 
ings  is  now  practicable,  and  when  the 
connections  are  made  the  output  from  the 
mine  will  be  doubled.  No  ore  is  being 
broken  at  present  at  the  Bessie  Wilgus, 
as  air  connections  are  being  made  with 
the  Reindeer.  At  the  Nil  Desperandum 
in  the  south  drift  upraising  has  l)een 
started,  and  the  prospects  are  bright  for 
catching  the  main  orebody;  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  ground  at  present  cut  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  found  in  the  drift,  contact 
heavily  stained  with  mineral.  Casey  & 
Nelson,  leasing  on  a  portion  of  the  Crown 
Point,  are  shipping  a  fair  tonnage  of  good 
ore. 

The  body  of  ore  caught  while  upraising 
in  the  Ella  Beeler,  Iowa  gulch,  is  improv¬ 
ing  both  in  quantity  and  quality  as  work 
proceeds  on  it.  The  first  shipment  will  be 
sent  out  this  week  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  ore  will  hold  up  to  $20  per  ton.  A 
shipment  was  made  during  the  week  from 
the  Ready  Cash  which  will  net  the  owners 
high  in  gold.  So  far  the  streak  is  small. 

The  Little  'Nell,  Carbonate  hill,  is  ship¬ 
ping  some  of  the  richest  silver  ore  in  the 
camp.  A  b.ody  of  the  old-fashioned  sand 
carbonates  was  opened  a  few  days  ago 
and  mixed  with  the  carbonates  are  sev¬ 
eral  streaks  of  chlorides,  which  enhance 
the  value  of  the  main  orebody;  the  shoot 
so  far  opened  is  3  ft.  wide. 

The  lessees  on  the  Fortune  are  shipping 
50  tons  daily  of  o.xide  and  silicious  ores, 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  will  get  down 
to  the  lower  levels  in  February  to  open 
the  sulphide  bodies  in  virgin  territory.  The 
Brattleboro  in  the  same  section.  Big 
Evans  gulch,  is  drifting  east  and  north¬ 
east  to  locate  the  orebodies  known  to  ex¬ 
ist  in  that  territory.  A  regular  tonnage  of 
25  tons  daily  is  being  sent  out  from  the 
Little  Ellen,  Favorite  and  Izard.  The 
Kohinoor  and  Elmore,  to  the  south  of  the 
Izard,  will  probably  resume  operations  in 
the  near  future.  From  the  upper  work¬ 
ings,  some  years  ago,  good  iron  was 
shipped ;  when  the  claim  starts  up  again 
the  shaft  will  be  sunk  deeper  to  catch  the 
extension  of  the  Resurrection  ore  shoot. 

The  Cloud  City,  down-town  section,  is 


busily  engaged  in  opening  up  the  bodies 
of  manganese  ore  recently  struck,  and  in 
another  two  weeks  will  be  in  a  position  to 
ship  75  tons  daily  of  this  class  of  ore.  The 
ore  is  high-grade,  running  from  35  to  47% 
manganese. 

Cripple  Creek.  Feb.  3. 

A  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Golden  Cycle  Mining  Co.  was  held  this 
week  in  St.  Louis  and  the  following  di¬ 
rectors  elected  for  the  ensuing  year ;  J. 
T.  Milliken,  L.  K.  Carter  and  Louis  Helm, 
of  St.  Louis;  F.  G.  Logan,  of  Chicago, 
and  H.  McGarry,  of  Colorado  Springs. 

It  was  decided  to  spend  $400,000  in 
litting  up  the  Telluride  mill  at  Colorado 
City  to  treat  the  ore  from  this  property. 
It  is  understood  that  the  mill  will  be  ready 
for  operation  about  August.  Cyanide 
will  be  the  process  used.  The  mill  was 
recently  purchased  by  the  company.  A 
large  amount  of  work  will  be  done  on  the 
mine.  A  good  many  surface  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  installed  lately. 

The  report  of  the  officers  of  the  Vindi¬ 
cator  Co.  show  this  property  to  be  in  a 
very  good  shape  indeed.  Among  other 
things  it  shows  that  during  the  past  year 
the  total  net  tons  shipped  from  the  mine 
were  24,070,  of  which  the  gross  value  was 
$678,574-  A  total  of  $143,000  was  paid 
in  dividends  during  1906.  The  total  cash 
resources  on  Jan.  i  are  given  as  $17.3,205. 
The  reports  also  show  the  physical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  property  to  be  very  good 
and  there  is  a  large  amount  of  ore  in 
sight.  The  addition  of  the  Hull  City 
placer  to  the  property  of  the  company  in¬ 
creases  its  value.  Pumping  will  soon  be 
commenced  and  the  levels  below  the  1,000 
will  soon  be  in  shape  again.  No  pumping 
has  been  done  since  the  miners’  strike 
of  1903. 

Conditiors  at  the  Findley  mine  continue 
to  be  very  good  indeed  and  not  only  is 
there  a  heavy  production  but  a  large 
amount  of  ore  in  sight,  especially  on  the 
lower  levels. 

The  work  of  sinking  has  commenced  on 
the  South  Burns  shaft  of  the  Acacia  Co. 
The  compressor  is  in  place  at  the  Forest 
Queen  and  considerable  work  will  be  done 
from  now  on.  It  is  understood  that  the 
cyanide  mill  in  Pony  gulch  that  has  re¬ 
cently  been  destroyed  by  fire  will  at  or.ee 
be  rebiiilt. 

Duluth.  Feb.  2. 

The  new  ore-thawing  device  at  the 
Zenith  Furnace  Co.’s  plant,  at  Duluth,  has 
now  been  in  operation  for  some  weeks 
and  is  a  success.  Ore  that  comes  to  the 
furnace  yards  from  Mesabi  range  mines, 
after  having  been  on  the  line  for  12  to 
20  hours,  is  frozen  quite  hard,  even  In  the 
present  mild  weather,  but  it  is  thawed  and 
ready  for  the  charge  in  about  four  to  six 
hours.  The  device  consists  of  hot  air 
blown  by  fans,  and  is  quite  different  from 
the  customary  plan  of  thawing  ore.  It 
was  installed  by  the  Buffalo  Forge  Co. 
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The  furnace  company  is  making  more  iron 
than  ever  before  in  its  history — about  6,- 
000  tons  in  January. 

All  sorts  of  stories  as  to  changes  in  the 
management  of  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining 
Co.  and  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Co.  are 
flying  about  here,  but  no  definite  infor¬ 
mation  has  been  given  out.  There  will  be 
a  number  of  changes  in  the  Oliver  Co. 
consequent  on  the  withdrawal  of  L.  W. 
Powell,  assistant  general  manager,  to  be¬ 
come  head  of  the  Bisbee  mines  controlled 
l)y  Duluth  and  Calumet  parties  and  Pitts¬ 
burg  men  associated  with  the  Carnegie 
Company. 

A  considerable  amount  of  Menominee 
ore  is  moving  to  Cadillac,  Mich.,  where 
the  furnace  of  the  Mitchell-Diggins  Iron 
Co.  is  going  into  blast  about  March  i. 
•Mready  shipments  of  Hemlock,  Pewabic 
and  some  other  ores  are  being  made  there. 

1  he  furnace  will  require  about  250  tons  of 
ore  daily,  and  its  ores  will  be  from  the 
.Menominee  range. 

The  Florence-Iron  River  Mining  Co.  is 
to  install  a  lo-ft.  double-drum  hoist  at  No. 
7  shaft,  to  replace  the  machinery  now  in 
use,  and  will  add  a  large  gyratory  crusher. 
The  plant  will  double  the  capacity  of  the 
shaft.  Improvements  will  be  made  in  the 
surface  tramming  system  and  preparations 
are  in  progress  to  increase  the  mine's  pro¬ 
duct  for  the  coming  season,  due  to  the 
large  additional  ore  reserves  recently 
opened. 

Offices  of  the  Pickands,  Mather  &  Co. 
mines  on  the  Menominee  range  have  beeii 
moved  from  Amasa  to  Iron  River,  and  the 
company’s  operations  will  be  materially 
increased. 

I  be  new  ore.  dock  of  the  Chicago,  Mil¬ 
waukee  &  St.  Paul  road,  at  Escanaba,  is 
moving  along  slowly  on  account  of  delay 
in  the  receipt  of  material,  .\bout  175 
men  are  now  busy  on  construction.  The 
dock  will  be  i,475  ft.  long  and  73  ft.  high, 
m.aking  it  one  of  the  highest  on  the  lakes, 
and  of  great  capacity.  It  is  to  cost  about 
$800,000  and  will  be  done  late  this  year. 
In  all  there  are  about  28.000,000  ft.  of 
western  timber  coming  to  various  ports 
along  Lake  Superior  and  to  Escanaba  for 
(lock  construction  this  winter,  and  one 
dock  alone,  that  of  the  Duluth,  Missabe  & 
Northern,  will  consume  more  than  I0,(X)0,- 
000  feet. 

Corrigan,  McKinney  &  Co.  and  the 
Bristol  Mining  Co.  are  to  build  35  dwell¬ 
ings  for  miners  and  engineers  and  have 
already  let  contracts.  The  Cleveland 
Cliffs.  Iron  Co.  has  built  during  the  past 
few  months  about  50  dwellings,  and  the 
Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co.  is  now  building  at 
Bovey  15  or  20,  as  well  as  more  at  other 
points.  The  Clark  and  Chisholm  mining 
companies,  at  Hibbing,  are  moving  off 
their  locations  all  the  dwellings  there,  in 
preparation  for  caving  the  ground  on 
which  they  were. 

Longyear  &  Hodge,  who  I  ave  long  been 
drilling  on  the  Mesabi  and  more  recently 
on  other  iron-ore  districts  around  the 


lake,  have  now  sent  two  drills  to  the  end 
of  Keweenaw  point,  where  they  will  work 
three  machines  for  the  Keweenaw  Copper 
Co.  One  drill  has  been  there  some  weeks. 

G.  ‘A.  St.  Clair  is  to  sink  a  shaft  on  the 
Meadow  deposit,  on  section  3 — 58 — 15, 
containing  about  400,000  tons  of  merchan¬ 
table  non-bessemer.  His  lease  is  at  the 
rate  of  40  c.  a  ton  and  40,0(X)  tons  a  year 
minimum  output.  D.  T.  Adams  and  as¬ 
sociates  are  fee-owners. 

I  he  Jones  &  Laughlin  Co.  will  ship 
about  850,000  tons  the  coming  season 
from  its  Mesabi  range  mines,  Leetonia, 
Lincoln  and  Grant.  The  Lincoln  has  two 
shafts  and  is  well  equipped ;  the  Leetonia 
is  open  pit  and  contains  a  large  deposit, 
and  the  Grant  is  being  equipped  with  a 
new’  clam-shell  stripping  and  mining  de¬ 
vice  designed  by  Hoover  &  Mason  and  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  ready  for  mining  in  early 
spring.  It  has  been  under  construction 
for  nearly  a  year  and  is  unique.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  shipments  from  Ishpeming  will  be 
lessened  somew'hat  this  year. 

Platteville,  Wis  Fel).  2. 

It  is  reported  that  at  the  West  Empire, 
a  property  that  was  one  time  condemned 
after  it  was  thought  to  be  thoroughly 
prospected,  in  sinking  the  main  shaft,  a 
6-in.  sheet  of  nearly  pure  jack  has 
been  exposed. 

The  company  drilling  just  north  of  the 
Great  Northern  reports  its  first  ore  in  the 
30th  hole,  an  example  of  perseverance.  In 
running  a  crosscut  at  the  Great  Northern, 
a  4-in.  sheet  of  zinc  and  lead  w’as  struck 
having  a  45°  pitch,  which  old  miners 
claim  as  one  of  the  surest  indications  of  an 
extended  flat. 

Another  strike  of  importance  is  reported 
by  the  Rockford  Co.,  which  is  drilling 
just  on  the  edge  of  town,  in  the  Platte¬ 
ville  camp.  The  Rockford  property  ad¬ 
joins  the  Oudyn,  where  a  complete  hoist¬ 
ing  and  pumping  outfit  is  being  installed. 

'I'he  mill  of  the  Morrison  Mining  and 
Development  Co.  will  start  up  during  the 
week,  after  several  months  shut-down, 
during  which  time  some  extensive  de¬ 
velopment  work  was  done. 

The  Hibernia  is  the  first  of  the  recent 
strikes  that  report  the  ground  sufficiently 
developed  to  yield  enough  dirt  to  keep  a 
lOO-ton  mill  in  operation.  Plans  and 
specifications  are  being  drawn  by  the  Ga¬ 
lena  Iron  Works  Co.  for  a  complete 
power  plant  and  concentrator.  It  is  the 
intention  to  build  a  magnetic  separator 
later.  The  Hibernia  was  developed 
originally  by  local  men,  among  them 
Hon.  J.  W.  Murphy,  Frank  Pitts,  etc. 
The  company  is  in  good  financial  condi¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  intention  to  sell  enough 
treasury  stock  to  pay  for  the  roaster,  it 
being  the  policy  of  the  management  not  to 
contract  for  anything  unless  the  money  is 
in  the  treasury. 

The  recent  experiment  in  connection 
with  the  Galena  type  roaster,  and  Cleve- 
land-Knowles  separators  has  proved 


quite  satisfactory  and  has  demonstrated 
that  the  highest  possible  efficiency  so  far 
in  the  district  is  obtained  from  the  separ¬ 
ator  as  last  installed,  several  changes  in 
the  internal  arrangement  of  the  cylindical 
kiln  having  been  made.  From  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  ore,  assaying  originally  34.9  zinc 
and  16  iron,  the  average  assays  shoiw  fin¬ 
ished  roasted  product  of  61%  Zn  with  less 
than  3%  Zn  in  tailings  and  3%  Fe  in  the 
finished  heads.  This  is  quite  remarkable, 
when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that 
the  zinc  crystals  upon  assay  show  that 
there  is  chemically  combined  from  2.9  to 
3%  iron. 

Indianapolis.  Feb.  3. 

The  coal  miners’  and  operators’  joint 
conference  has  adjourned  without  ac¬ 
complishing  the  much-desired  result,  and 
the  business  and  industries  of  this  country 
are  threatened  w’ith  an  enforced  cessation 
because  of  probable  strike  of  the  6oo,(xxj 
miners  on  April  i.  In  order  to  present 
the  points  on  which  the  miners  and  opera¬ 
tors  failed  to  agree,  and  which  has  oca- 
sioned  the  threatened  strike,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  review  the  organization  of  the  In¬ 
terstate  Joint  Conference.  This  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  bituminous  operators  and 
miners  of  western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois  exclusively.  It  is  the 
only  organization  of  the  kind  and  the  con¬ 
tracts,  or  wage  agreements,  it  has  made 
since  1897  have  been  the  basis  for  any 
other  agreements  that  may  have  been 
made  betw’een  miners  and  operators  out¬ 
side  these  limits. 

It  has  been  the  policy  and  ideal  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  to  make  a  wage 
contract  covering  all  fields,  both  anthra¬ 
cite  and  bituminous,  at  one  meeting,  and 
they  have  sought  to  make  the  Interstate 
Conference  the  nucleus  of  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  by  attempting  for  several  years 
past  to  effect  the  admission  of  additional 
States.  The  Southwestern  Joint  Confer¬ 
ence,  which  includes  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Arkansas  and  Texas,  was  formed  within 
the  past  two  years. 

The  wage  scale  presented  by  the  miners 
on  the  first  day  of  the  Interstate  Joint  Con¬ 
ference,  which  adjourned  Feb.  2,  con¬ 
tained  the  following  general  demands: 

1.  The  admission  of  the  Southwestern 
States  to  the  Interstate  Conference. 

2.  A  general  increase  in  wages  for  all 
persons  employed  in  and  about  the  mines 
of  1234  per  cent,  per  ton,  or  day's  pay.  if 
day  laborer. 

3.  A  run-of-mine  basis,  that  is,  the 
miner  to  be  paid  for  all  coal  mined  and 
loaded  on  the  mine  cars  without  screen¬ 
ing. 

4.  A  flat  differential  of  7c.  a  ton  be¬ 
tween  pick  and  machine  mining;  that  is, 
whatever  the  piece  price  may  be,  the  ma¬ 
chine  price  shall  be  7c.  less. 

5.  Exclusion  of  boys  under  16  years  of 
age  from  the  mines. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  first  proposition 
made  by  the  operators  on  the  first  day  of. 
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the  conference,  Jan.  25,  was:  “We  de¬ 
mand  a  reduction  in  wages ;  we  have  not 
determined  the  amount.  We  are  willing 
to  submit  our  books  for  inspection  and 
will  agree  to  increase  or  decrease  wages 
in  the  same  ratio  as  the  selling  price  of 
coal  is  shown  to  have  increased  or  de¬ 
creased  since  the  making  of  the  existing 
agreement  in  1904.” 

Roth  propositions  were  rejected  by  the 
joint  conference.  The  demands  of  each 
party  were  then  submitted  to  the  joint 
scale  committee.  After  four  days’  con¬ 
sideration  an  executive  meeting  of  all 
operators  of  the  interstate  held  was  called. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  meeting  the 
scale  committee  was  called  together  again 
and  the  operators  submitted  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“We  will  sign  the  present  scale  for  one 
year  from  .April  i,  Kxib;  with  the  run-of- 
mine  basis  in  Illinois,  where  the  basing 
point  shall  be  Danville,  and  the  price  for 
pick  mining  52c.  a  ton,  to  include  neces¬ 
sary  timbering,  shot-firing  and  dead- 
work.” 

This  proposition  is  the  present  scale, 
except  that  it  places  the  cost  of  the  shot¬ 
firing,  etc.,  in  Illinois  on  the  miner  instead 
of  on  the  operator,  where  it  now’  rests  by 
statute,  which  also  provides  for  the  run- 
of-niine  basis. 

This  proposition  was  rejected  by  the 
miners’  members  of  the  joint  scale  com¬ 
mittee,  and  upon  reference  to  the  joint 
conference,  it  w’as  again  rejected  by  the 
miners  of  that  body,  and  the  joint  confer¬ 
ence  adjourned.  The  miners’  convention 
was  then  called  to  order  and  the  action 
of  its  members  in  joint  conference  ratified. 

It  is  now  claimed  that  only  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  a  powerful  and  influential  third 
party  between  the  miners  and  operators 
of  the  United  States  can  avert  the  crisis. 
The  scenes  at  the  closing  hours  of  the  re¬ 
markable  convention  showed  that  neither 
will  make  overtures  to  the  other  for  fur¬ 
ther  negotiations.  On  April  i,  unless  the  in¬ 
crease  in  wages  they  ask  is  granted, 
550.000  miners  will  walk  out  of  the  coal 
mines.  As  a  parting  suggestion  the  opera¬ 
tors  agreed  to  an  arbitration,  but  the 
miners  said  they  cotild  not  agree  to  arbi¬ 
tration  in  w’hich  the  operators  reserved 
the  right  to  name  the  members  of  the 
arbitrating  committee. 

The  National  Executive  Board  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  was  called  in  ses¬ 
sion  immediately  after  adjournment  and 
began  the  preparations  for  the  threatened 
strike.  In  addition  to  a ‘large  fund  now 
on  hand,  the  miners  will  be  assessed  $i  a 
week  until  .April  i.  The  strike  means  the 
expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  and  the 
most  careful  arrangements  are  being  made 
to  provide  for  idle  men  and  their  families. 

There  is  an  agency  which  may  operate 
to  bring  the  warring  factions  into  subjec¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  National  Civic  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  which  all  the  national  officers  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  and  many  of 
the  operators  are  members.  It  is  one  of 


the  functions  of  the  Civic  Association  to 
act  as  intermediary  in  labor  disputes. 

rile  possibility  of  a  strike  has  had  a 
quickening  effect  upon  local  industries, 
interurban,  street  aiul  steam  railroads,  all 
of  which  have  doubled  their  orders  for 
coal  during  the  next  two  months.  There 
has  not,  as  yet,  been  any  advance  in  prices, 
but  this  is  anticipated  any  day. 

Grounds  for  the  refusal  by  the  opera¬ 
tors  of  the  miners’  demands  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  wages  were  that  conditions  of 
trade  did  not  justify  an  increase.  .Ad¬ 
vances  in  wages  to  labor  in  the  mining 
industry  since  1898  have  reached  loo  per 
cent.,  while  there  has  been  but  one  reduc¬ 
tion  of  51/2  per  cent,  in  that  time.  The 
operators  say  the  demand  for  a  12^2  per 
cent,  increase  on  the  ground  of  the  great 
prosperity  of  the  country  is  not  tenable. 
It  is  up  to  the  miners  to  determine  whether 
they  w’ill  work  after  .April  1  or  go  on  a 
strike. 


Scranton.  Feb.  5. 
riiere  are  many  foolish  and  conflicting 
reports  in  the  anthracite  region  in  con¬ 
nection  w’ith  the  action  of  the  operators 
in  view  of  the  termination  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  in  .April  next.  Despatches  are  be¬ 
ing  sent  out  from  different  points  in  the  re¬ 
gion,  giving  credence  to  some  ridiculous 
stories.  The  most  recent  was  one  from 
.Mahanoy  City,  which  stated  that  all  the 
mines  would  be  idle  during  tbe  month  of 
March  as  a  countermove  to  any  strike 
talk  on  the  part  of  the  miners,  and  that 
this  long  idleness  would  be  possible  owing 
to  tbe  immense  stock  of  coal.  A  day  or 
so  later  another  despatch  w’as  sent  from 
the  same  place,  stating  that  all  the  col¬ 
lieries  in  the  anthracite  region  had  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  work  full  time  until  next 
.April,  and  that  a  number  of  washeries 
which  had  been  idle,  would  also  resume 
operations.  The  companies,  it  w’as  ex- 
jflained,  expected  to  have  3,000.000  tons  of 
coal  within  the  next  eight  weeks. 

riie  correspondent  of  The  ICngineekino 
■wn  Mining  Journal  waited  upon  a  num¬ 
ber  of  tbe  heads  of  the  coal  departments, 
who  ridiculed  the  stories  emanating  from 
the  lower  valley.  “It  w’ould  be  absurd,’’ 
remarked  one,  “to  believe  that  sucb  an  im¬ 
portant  move  w'otild  spring  from  a  place 
'ike  Mahanoy  City.  There  is  absolutely  no 
foundation  for  any  of  the  despatches, 
'i'hcre  is  no  preparation  for  any  strike 
whatever,  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
large  companies  w’ill  not  stock  at  all.  In 
the  first  place,  instead  of  working  full 
time,  it  is  more  probable  that  there  will  be 
dull  times.  The  open  weather  has  proved 
so  disa.strous  that  there  is  no  demand  foi 
any  coal  except  pea  and  buckwheat.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  there  is  more  or  less 
coal  stocked,  but  not  by  the  companies 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  brokers  and 
dealers  who  were  apprehensive  that  there 
would  be  a  strike,  and  they  ordered  an  ab¬ 
normal  amount  of  coal,  which  has  been  de¬ 


livered.  This  is  stocked  over  a  very  wide 
territory  for  the  benefit  of  those  people 
who  suffered  from  a  lack  of  coal  during 
the  last  strike  of  the  anthracite  miners 
They  are  the  people  who  determined  to 
take  no  risks  again.  These  stocks  are  not 
held  by  the  companies.  During  the  past 
week  the  suspensions  have  been  general 
througbout  the  region,  and  you  will  find 
that  it  will  continue  until  we  get  more 
wintry  weather.” 

The  breaker  of  the  Pine  Hill  Coal  Co., 
which  is  a  remarkable  structure,  is  nearing 
completion.  Tbe  entire  lower  part,  in-* 
eluding  the  foundation  walls,  coal  and 
slate  pockets  are  of  reinforced  concrete. 

It  is  the  only  concrete  breaker  built 
lure,  and  its  completion  is  watched  with 
great  interest.  The  breaker  consists  of 
ten  bents,  spaced  from  12  to  14  ft.  apart, 
and  varying  in  length  from  90  to  1 18  ft., 
and  in  bight  from  29  to  51 1  ft.  These 
bents  are  24  in.  in  thickness  and  consist 
of  a  series  pf  reinforced  arches  and  re¬ 
inforced  columns.  The  columns  rest  on  re¬ 
inforced  footings  and  wall,  and  the  foot¬ 
ings  are  so  arranged  that  if  any  settle¬ 
ment  occurs  it  will  not  be  localized,  but 
distributed  over  tbe  whole  breaker.  Tbe 
columns  are  securely  tied  to  one  another 
in  the  plane  of  the  bents,  so  that  any  ex¬ 
cessive  loads  or  vibrations  would  be  well 
distributed  over  the  whole  bent. 

A  fire  which  has  been  raging  for  49 
years  has  just  been  controlled.  In  1857 
some  deer  hunters  near  the  old  Green- 
w(K)d  mine,  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navi¬ 
gation  Co.,  near  Tamaqua,  carelessly  al¬ 
lowed  embers  from  their  camp  fire 
to  fall  into  the  air  hole  leading  to  the  mine 
and  a  body  of  gas  was  ignited.  Since 
that  time  many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  extinguish  the  flames,  and  a  number  of 
lives  have  been  lost,  but  all  tbe  work  of 
reclaiming  was  in  vain  until  two  years  ago 
when  the  engineers  adopted  a  plan  of  forc¬ 
ing  a  mixture  of  water  and  culm  into  bore¬ 
holes  leading  into  the  mine.  The  culm 
eventually  smothered  the  greater  part  of 
the  fire,  and  it  has  now  become  possible 
to  flood  the  entire  working. 

The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  is  expend 
ing  considerable  money  on  the  opening  of 
the  new  slope  near  Plainsville,  which  is  to 
furnish  coal  for-  No.  14  breaker.  There 
is  no  roof-rock  over  the  first  vein  of  coal 
at  the  point  where  the  slope  was  sunk 
and  it  has  been  necessary  to  build  e.xten- 
sive  stone  work  at  the  opening.  This  has 
been  completed,  and  the  slope  has  reached 
the  coal,  which  is  of  excellent  quality  and 
quite  thick.  A  brick  engine-house  is  being 
erected.  An  air  shaft  is  also  to  be  sunk. 

A  report  has  been  spread  that  the  Mar- 
kle  interests  were  to  be  acquired  by  tlu 
Lehigh  Valley  Co.  Superintendent  Smith 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
Markle  collieries  are  not  for  sale.  Never¬ 
theless  there  are  some  coal  men  in  the  re¬ 
gion  who  are  predicting  that  ithe  Lehigh 
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will  gam  possession  of  this  valuable  prop¬ 
erty. 

A  novel  suggestion  has  been  made  by 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Co.  in  the  Hazletoi 
district  in  connection  with  the  assessment 
of  coal  lands.  Last  year  the  valuatior 
upon  these  lands  was  increased  from  $200 
to  $500  per  acre.  The  company  claims 
that  this  is  excessive,  and  has  invited  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Appeals  to  take 
a  trip  into  the  mines  in  order  that  it  be 
demonstrated  that  the  coal  lands  are  not  so 
valuable  as  supposed  by  the  assessors. 
The  board  has  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
it  will  be  the  first  instance  where  any 
board  in  the  anthracite  region  will  asses? 
coal  lands  after  seeing  the  same. 

It  is  understood  that  at  a  meeting  of  tht 
operators  and  miners  in  New  York  or 
Feb.  IS,  the  spokesmen  in  behalf  of  the 
operators  will  be  President  Baer,  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading,  and  President 
David  Willcox,  of  the  Delayvare  &  Hud¬ 
son.  It  is  understood  that  the  operators 
will  stand  pat  for  a  continuance  of  pres 
ent  conditions,  which  they  claim  should  be 
more  than  satisfactory  to  the  miners.  The 
leaders  of  the  mine  workers  will  not  dis¬ 
cuss  their  view  of  the  controversy. 

.\  charter  of  incorporation  is  being 
sought  for  the  Moss  Glen  Coal  Co.,  of 
Hazleton. 

The  collieries  of  the  Hillside  Coal  Co. 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.-^the  Erie 
collieries — were  idle  for  five  days  Iasi 
week. 

Carbon  county  has  two  mine  inspectors 
covering  the  same  territory.  Morgan  O. 
Morgans,  who  qualified  before  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  county  board  and  was  also  duly 
elected  by  the  people,  was  not  recognized 
by  Chief  Roderick,  for  the  reason  that  ht 
should  have  qualified  before  the  Luzernt 
board.  Mr.  Morgan  on  Jan.  i  wen' 
ahead,  and  regularly  inspected  the  collier¬ 
ies  in  the  county,  while  David  J.  Roder¬ 
ick  was  assigned  by  the  chief  inspector  foi 
the  same  district.  The  question  will  bi' 
taken  into  the  court  when  Mr.  Morgan 
will  sue  the  State  for  his  salary. 

11.  L.  Cole,  of  Scranton,  last  week  be 
gan  a  trip  about  50  miles  long  through 
the  mine  workings  from  .'\vondale  to  Car 
bondale.  I'he  question  has  frequently 
been  discussed  as  to  whether  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  traverse  the  anthracite  region  un¬ 
derground  the  entire  distance,  and  Cole 
stands  ready  to  prove  that  it  is.  All  the 
workings,  it  is  said,  connect,  the  gang¬ 
ways  having  been  driven  in  former  times 
in  so  loose  a  manner  that  one  company 
frequently  trespassed  on  the  property  of 
the  other.  In  many  instances  the  work¬ 
ings  of  different  collieries  have  been 
joined  in  order  to  provide  an  additional 
exit  in  case  of  accident. 


Victoria,  B.  C.  Feb.  i. 

It  is  announced  in  the  provincial  press 
that  owing  to  the  great  increase  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  coal  lands  situated  in  the  tw'O 


new  western  Canadian  provinces  (Al¬ 
berta  and  Saskatchewan)  and  in  parts  of 
British  Columbia  known  as  the  railway 
belt,  the  Dominion  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  decided  to  revise  the  method 
heretofore  in  force  in  dealing  with  ap¬ 
plications  for  such  lands.  Hereafter  if 
the  first  instalment  of  the  purchase  price 
be  not  paid  before  the  expiry  of  the 
period  allowed  when  an  application  for 
coal  lands  is  accepted  by  the  department, 
such  applicant’s  right  wil  be  held  to  have 
absolutely  lapsed.  When  payments  have 
been  made  on  account  the  rule  will  be, 
on  and  after  April  i  next,  that  if  further 
payments  are  not  made  on  the  dates  fixed 
by  the  terms  of  sale,  the  rights  of  the  pur¬ 
chasers  will  be  forfeited.  If  a  purchaser 
does  not  wish  to  complete  the  payment  on 
the  whole  of  the  tract  covered  by  his  appli¬ 
cation,  and  he  so  notifies  the  department 
before  April  i,  next,  he  may  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  apply  the  amount  which  he  has  paid 
on  the  whole  tract  to  a  portion  thereof, 
in  such  a  way  that  this  amount  may  com¬ 
plete  the  purchase  of  such  lesser  portion 
of  the  original  tract. 

Hast  Kootenay. —  The  St.  Eugene  mine 
is  again  employing  a  full  force  of  men, 
machinery  and  buildings  destroyed  by 
fire  about  three  months  ago  having  been 
replaced. 

Rossland. — Last  week’s  shipments  from 
Rossland  mines  totalled  6,560  tons,  mak¬ 
ing  the  aggregate  for  the  year,  26,050 
tons. 

It  is  reported  that  a  body  of  ore  of  good 
grade  has  been  encountered  on  the 
eleventh  level  of  the  Centre  Star  mine. 

Boundary. — Ore  shipments  from  Bound¬ 
ary  district  mines  last  week  totalled  24,- 
801  tons,  as  follows:  Granby  Co.,  14,837 
tons ;  British  Columbia  Copper  Co.,  3,- 
960  tons ;  Dominion  Copper  Co.,  5,324 
tons ;  Oro  Denoro,  600  tons ;  two  high- 
grade  mines,  80  tons.  Shipments  for  the 
year,  total  78,996  tons.  The  three 
Boundary  smelters  made  a  new  record  by 
smelting  during  the  week  26,173  tons  of 
ore,  in  the  following  proportions :  Granby 
Co.,  17,422  tons;  B.  C.  Copper  Co.,  3,665 
tons ;  Dominion  Copper  Co.,  5,086  tons ; 
total,  26,173  tons.  This  brings  the 
total  quantity  of  ore  smelted  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  since  Dec.  31,  1905,  up  to  84,345  tons. 

A  7-drill  air  compressor,  supplied  by  the 
Allis-Chahners-Bullock  Co.,  of  Montreal, 
has  been  received  at  the  Dominion  Copper 
Co.’s  Rawhille  mine  near  Phoenix.  This 
engine,  which  will  be  operated  by  elec¬ 
tricity,  is  being  installed  at  the  mine. 

A  large  body  of  shipping  ore  has  been 
encountered  in  a  crosscut  tunnel  driven  on 
the  Dominion  Copper  Co.’s  Idaho  mine 
at  Phoenix.  At  70  ft.  in  from  the  portal 
the  whole  face  of  the  tunnel  was  in  ore. 
No  shipments  of  ore  from  this  mine,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  made  until  after  the  two 
railway  companies  hauling  ore  from 
Phoenix  mines  shall  come  to  an  arrange¬ 


ment  to  allow  of  ore  loaded  on  the  cars 
of  one  being  transferred  to  the  tracks  of 
the  other  where  necessary  to  make  con¬ 
nection  between  mine  and  smelter. 


Mexico.  Jan.  23. 

It  is  understood  from  reliable  sources 
that  the  large  merger  or  consolidation  of 
various  mining  interests  in  Guanajuato, 
mentioned  in  a  recent  letter,  is  an  assured 
thing,  and  that  the  deal  will  soon  be  con¬ 
summated  and  will  involve  something  like 
$7,000,000,  Mexican  currency.  Though  the 
names  of  the  properties  included  in  the 
deal  are  not  not  yet  fully  known,  among 
the  prime  movers  in  the  business  are  Gus 
Beyer,  of  St.  Louis;  F.  B.  Magaw  and  H. 
L.  Stewart,  of  Chicago;  F.  B.  Tomb,  of 
Pittsburg ;  E.  H.  Callahan,  Louisville ;  W. 
P.  Haughton,  Richmond,  and  E.  F.  War¬ 
ren,  John  Phillips,  A.  E.  Lewis,  A.  E. 
Klingbell  and  Dr.  J.  1.  Jones,  of  Milwau¬ 
kee,  who  are  at  present  in  the  Republic. 
They  go  from  Guanajuato  to  Oaxaca  to 
look  into  some  other  mining  venture. 
Undoubtedly  this  new  aggregation  will 
add  more  stamps  and  larger  cyanide  mills 
to  the  camp,  where  such  success  has  been 
obtained  in  the  last  several  years  in  the 
extraction  of  silver  from  the  ores  and  fine 
concentrates  with  cyanide.  This  process 
is  even  superseding  the  old  patio  process, 
as  shown  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  owners  of  the  old  patio  is  changing 
over  to  cyanide  and  shipping  his  precipi¬ 
tates  to  the  National  Metal  Company  in 
^Mexico  City. 

That  the  American  Smelting  and  Refin¬ 
ing  Company,  whose  immense  smelting 
plants  at  Aguascalientes,  Monterey  and  El 
Paso,  with  its  new  plants  building  at  Ve- 
lardena  and  Chihuahua,  and  pooled  with 
the  Torreon  and  San  Luis  Potosi  inde¬ 
pendent  plants,  seemed  to  give  it  a  monop¬ 
oly  of  the  smelting  business  in  the  republic, 
is  to  have  a  strong  competitor  in  the  shape 
of  the  United  States  Mining  Company, 
seems  now  to  be  assured.  This  company, 
which  has  in  the  States  the  large  plant  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  with  the  Bingham  proper¬ 
ties  and  the  Centennial-Eureka  back  of  it, 
and  the  Mammoth  mine  and  smelter  in 
California,  had  the  present  superintendent 
of  its  Mammoth  plant.  Robert  D.  Rhodes, 
making  examinations  last  fall  of  several 
plants  in  this  country,  with  the  idea  of 
purchasing;  but  without  results  at  that 
time.  It  is  now  stated  that  the  favorable 
location  and  conditions  have  been  encoun¬ 
tered,  though  not  made  public,  and  that 
$500,000  gold  will  be  invested  in  Mexico 
to  start ;  to  be  added  to  as  the  busi¬ 
ness  demands.  The  presence  of  A.  F. 
Holden  in  Mexico  at  this  time  with 
George  A.  Schroeter,  of  Denver,  is  looked 
upon  as  significant,  and  whether  their  in¬ 
tended  trip  to  Pachuca  has  any  bearing  on 
the  new  move  of  the  United  States  Min¬ 
ing  Company,  or  is  at  all  indicative  as  to 
the  location  for  the  future  plant,  cannot 
be  learned. 
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General  Mining  News. 

ALASKA. 

Hon.  John.  P.  Brady,  Governor  of 
Alaska,  informs  us  that  the  copper  min¬ 
ing  and  smelting  industry  of  Alaska  is  in 
a  prosperous  condition,  and  that  it  is  likely 
to  grow  with  rapidity.  On  Prince  of 
Wales  Island,  two  smelters,  one  at  Cop¬ 
per  Mountain  and  the  other  at  Hadley, 
will  soon  be  in  full  operation.  One  has 
already  started.  The  copper  mines  at  El- 
lamar  and  Latonche  on  Prince  William 
Sound  are  already  making  large  shipments 
of  ore  to  the  Tacoma  smelter.  Other 
mines  in  the  vicinity  of  these  will 
soon  be  shipping  ore.  A  great  factor  in 
the  progress  of  these  mines  is  the  cheap¬ 
ness  with  which  the  ores  may  be  trans¬ 
ported,  the  mines  being  situated  close  to 
deep-water  harbors.  The  copper  mines  of 
the  interior  are  to  be  benefited  by  the 
railroads  now  under  construction  across 
Alaska.  The  sections  drained  by  the  Chi- 
tyna  river,  which  is  the  eastern  tributary 
of  the  Copper  river,  are  receiving  the  most 
attention,  and  a  strong  output  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  this  region  as  soon  as  rail¬ 
road  facilities  are  secured. 

ARIZONA. 

COCHISE  COUNTV. 

lombstonc  Consolidated  Miniiifi  Co. — 
Fire  in  Tranquility  shaft  of  this  com¬ 
pany  ruined  the  hoist  ami  head-frame, 
and  the  company  is  now  erecting  a  new 
plant.  The  shaft  was  idle  at  the  time  of 
the  fire,  but  should  be  producing  ore  by- 
March.  All  the  men  who  would  now  be 
at  the  Tranquility  have  been  sent  to  the 
Toughnut,  and  that  shaft  is  producing  a 
small  tonnage  of  silver-gold  ore  daily. 
At  the  company’s  great  main  shaft  the  wa¬ 
ter  rose  nearly  to  the  700-ft.  level  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  the  works  were  closed,  but 
it  is  now  lowering  below  the  800.  The 
pumps  are  throwing  3,000,000  gal.  per  day, 
and  it  is  very  evident  from  the  way  they 
are  lowering  the  water  that  the  streams 
coming  in  are  lessening.  The  work  of 
sinking  will  be  resumed  soon.  Shipments 
of  silver  and  gold  ores  are  steadily  made 
and  the  new  mill  at  the  mines  is  being 
stocked  with  ore. 


CALIFORNIA. 

AMADOR  COUNTY. 

Clark-Mayon.—¥.  M.  &  W.  D.  Clark, 
owners  of  this  property  at  Oleta,  have  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  California  Debris  Commission 
to  mine  it  by  hydraulic  process. 

Zeile  Mining  Co. — Underground  work 
has  been  resumed  in  this  mine  at  Jackson 
and  the  40-stamp  mill  is  running  to  its 
full  capacity. 

BUTTE  COUNTY. 

Banner. — This  old  mine,  idle  some  years, 
has  been  bonded  to  Col.  Spaulding.  Geo. 
F.  Kutz,  of  San  Francisco,  and  D,  M. 
Blood,  of  Oakland,  and  has  been  pumped 
out.  The  Banner  yielded  nearly  a  mil¬ 


lion  dollars  from  its  quartz  veins  in  years 
past.  A  few  years  ago  an  English  com¬ 
pany  that  was  working  the  mine  had  some 
trouble,  and  it  was  flooded  just  after  a  rich 
body  of  ore  at  the  6oo-ft.  level  was  un¬ 
covered.  Mr.  Lindley  is  the  new  super¬ 
intendent. 

CALAVERAS  COUNTY. 

ll'allaee. — Numbers  of  shafts  continue 
to  be  sunk  at  this  town  to  develop  the 
gravel  beds  recently  found,  fhe  gold- 
bearing  gravel  is  not  confined  to  the  town 
itself  but  is  now  known  to  exist  some  dis¬ 
tances  east  and  west.  The  permanent 
water  supply  of  the  vicinity  is  small. 

INYO  COUNTY. 

Sacramento  Mining  Co. — The  new  5-ft. 
mill  of  this  mine  has  been  put  into  the 
regular  service,  driven  by  a  3S-h.p.  gaso¬ 
lene  engine.  Sixteen  men  are  now  work¬ 
ing  in  the  mine. 

Keynote  .^fining  Co. —  I'liis  company,  at 
Lone  Pine,  has  started  a  tunnel  lower  than 
the  old  workings  at  the  level  where  the 
new  mill  is  to  be  built.  The  old  mill  is 
running  steadily. 

Pleasant  Canon  .Mining  Co. —  I'his  mine 
(also  known  as  the  Montgomery)  at  Bal¬ 
larat.  is  now  thoroughly  opened  after  a 
year’s  development  work.  Part  of  the 
machinery  for  the  mill  has  been  hauled  in. 
and  a  50-toii  cyanide  jilant  has  just  started 
on  the  old  pile  of  tailings.  The  old 
Bryan  mill  has  been  removed  after  turning 
out  about  $100,000  in  the  last  year. 

MARIPOSA  COUNTY. 

.nice  Gold  Mining  Co. — This  company 
at  Hunter’s  Valley  has  erected  a  new  mil! 
which  will  shortly  be  set  at  work. 

Oaks  S'  Reese. — This  old-time,  former¬ 
ly  known  as  the  Potts,  after  being  idle  25 
years,  is  to  be  reopened,  and  will  soon  be 
unwatered. 

/.  J.  Jones.~Ct.  Stewart  and  L.  Kane,  of 
Mariposa,  have  leased  this  mine  at  Whit¬ 
lock,  and  will  also  sink  a  shaft  on  the  Hart 
claim  at  the  same  place. 

NEVADA  COUNTY. 

Brunsveick  Consolidated  Gold  Mining 
Co. — At  the  annual  meeting  recently  the 
old  directors  were  re-elected,  with  R.  Gil¬ 
man  Brown,  of  San  Francisco,  president 
and  J.  Stadtfeld,  Jr.,  secretary. 

Iron  Clad. — .\fter  a  year’s  idleness,  op¬ 
erations  have  been  resumed  in  this  mine 
at  Grass  Valley.  The  mine  has  been, 
during  the  past  few  months,  thoroughly 
equipped  with  new  machinery  in  the  way 
of  pumps  and  hoists,  and  once  unwatered 
will  be  in  a  position  to  sink  to  any  depth. 
In  addition  to  the  new  Cornish  pumps  a 
great  Amador  pump  or  cigar-shaped  steel 
tank  w'ill  be  used  in  forking  out  the  water. 
When  the  mine  struck  a  big  inflow  a  year 
ago  the  old  pumps  were  found  inadequate 
to  the  task  and  the  shaft  was  allowed  to 
fill  up.  ,  Just  at  the  time  the  flopd  began,  a 
rich  body  of  ore  was  struck  and  the  com¬ 
pany  is  anxious  to  develop  it. 


PLACER  COUNTY. 

A I  Gol. — John  T.  Cairns,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  is  about  to  reopen  this  mine,  eight 
miles  from  Lincoln,  as  he  holds  a  bond 
upon  it.  Only  a  limited  amount  of  de¬ 
velopment  work  has  been  clone  by  the 
German  company  which  worked  it  a  few 
years  ago.  New  machinery  is  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  by  Mr.  Cairns. 

Oest. — The  old  copper  lead  at  the  Oest 
ranch,  in  Lone  Star  district,  has  been  re¬ 
vived  again.  Messrs.  S.  F'ink,  George  Di- 
erson  and  Mr.  Deefenbrock,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  have  a  bond  on  the  property,  and  are 
now  shipping  20  tons  of  ore  for  a  test. 

SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY. 

Cinnabar. — T.  J.  Dean,  of  Sunnyside,  15 
miles  from  San  Diego,  has  discovered  a 
cinnabar  deposit  on  his  ranch  and  work  to 
develop  it  has  commenced. 

Donolioe. — This  mine  at  Dulzara,  owned 
by  Donohoe  Bros.,  is  being  developed. 
The  new  shaft  is  now  down  173  feet, 

SIERRA  COUNTY. 

Morning  Star. — This  mine,  at  Badger 
Hill,  was  recently  closed  downi,  owing  to 
the  filing  of  liens  by  the  miners.  The 
prospects  are  now  that  the  men  will  get 
their  money  and  operations  be  resumed. 

Siena  Buttes. — ,\t  this  mine.  Sierra 
City,  120  miners  are  now  at  work  under 
superintendence  of  W.  D.  Pinkston. 

Comet. —  This  old  quartz  mine  at  the 
head  of  Jim  Crow  Canon  has  been 
bonded  to  T.  K.  Code,  superintendent  of 
the  Empire  mine  at  Gold  Valley,  and  a 
crew  of  men  will  soon  be  set  at  work. 

Ttinn  Eagle. — This  mine  at  Kanaka, 
near  Gold  Point,  has  been  bonded 
by  F.  M.  Manson  to  the  Empire  Mining 
Co.,  of  Gold  Valley.  John  Reid,  the  su¬ 
perintendent,  is  making  preparations  to 
employ  a  larger  crew  of  men. 

SISKIYOU  COUNTY. 

Highland  Mining  Co. — This  company  at 
China  Gulch,  J.  H.  Tetherow’,  superintend¬ 
ent.  will  shortly  enlarge  the  force  of  min¬ 
ers.  The  two-stamp  mill  is  crushing 
high-grade  rock.  Some  very  rich  pocket' 
have  been  found  of  late. 

Ault. — The  quartz  mill  manufactured  by 
the  Etna  foundry,  has  been  installed  by 
William  Ault  on  his  claims  on  Six-mile 
creek.  The  ore  being  stoped  in  the  mine 
is  expected  to  mill  $40  per  ton. 

SONOMA  COUNTY. 

.Magnesite. — The  new  magnesite  mine 
north  of  Guerneville,  has  made  its  first 
shipment  of  crude  material  to  the  Western 
Carbonic  Acid  Co.  of  San  Francisco.  War¬ 
ren  McGray  is  superintendent  of  the  mine. 

’■  TUOLUMNE  COUNTY. 

Black  Oak  Mining  Co. — This  company, 
at  Soulsbyville,  has  started  up  again  with 
a  full  force,  now  that  there  is  plenty  of 
water  for  power  purpose. 
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App. — This  mine  at  Jamestown  has  re¬ 
sumed  operations  and  the  big  shoot  of 
rich  ore  lately  found  will  now  be  utilized. 

Atlas. — The  shaft  of  this  mine  has  been 
unwatered  so  that  active  operations  will 
be  commenced  at  once. 

Mountain  Lily. — At  this  mine  the  con¬ 
centrators  and  compressor  have  been  each 
supplied  with  Pelton  water-wheels  so  that 
they  may  be  operated  independently.  There 
is  some  good  ore  on  the  dumps. 

TULARE  COUNTY. 

Josephine. — A  new  mill  is  being  in¬ 
stalled  at  this  mine,  White  River,  and  it 
will  be  ready  for  work  in  about  a  month 


COLORADO. 

The  Boston  &  Colorado  Smelting  Co. 
has  announced  that,  commencing  Feb.  i, 
it  will  pay  an  increase  of  25c.  per  unit  on 
the  copper  contents  in  ores  over  former 
prices.  On  account  of  improvements  be¬ 
ing  made  at  the  smelting  works  in  Den¬ 
ver,  the  company  will  not  recieve  any  low'- 
priced  ores  for  60  days  but  the  Chamber- 
lain-Dilingham  Sampling  works,  operating 
in  Gilpen  and  Clear  Creek  counties  has 
made  arrangements  to  purchase  all  of 
these  ores  which  are  shipped  so  that  the 
shippers  of  low-grade  ores  will  not  suffer. 

BOULDER  COUNTY. 

Monarch  Mining  and  Milling  Co. — A 
big  strike  is  reported  at  the  Wano  mine 
at  Jamestown.  The  company  is  now 
building  a  cyanide  mill  of  too  tons  ca¬ 
pacity  at  Jamestown.  T.  S.  Waltermeyer 
is  president  of  company. 

Avoca  Group. — A  half  interest  has  been 
purchased  for  $5,000  by  Fred  W.  Ehr- 
lick  of  fronton,  O.,  on  the  group  and  the 
property  is  to  be  developed  by  tunnel 
workings.  Property  is  located  in  Sun¬ 
shine  canon. 

Lincoln  Mining  &  Milling  Co. — This 
company,  operating  in  the  Sugar  Loaf 
district,  with  Mr.  Nelson  as  manager, 
is  figurng  on  installing  an  air  compressor 
and  drills  at  an  early  date. 

Boston  Mill. — This  mill  at  Ward  has 
been  purchased  by  Denver  people;  it  is 
equipped  with  50  stamps  and  is  to  be 
changed  to  a  cyanide  mill,  for  handling 
ores  from  the  Miser’s  Dream,  as  well  as 
custom  ores. 

H'all  Street  Mill. — It  is  reported  that 
the  big  mill  of  the  Wall  Street  Gold  Ex¬ 
traction  Co.,  has  been  purchased  by  W.  F. 
Landers  of  Boston,  and  that  it  will  he 
remodeled  into  a  cyanide  mill.  • 

CLEAR  CREEK  COUNTY. 

Richmond. — A  lease  and  bond  in  the 
sum  of  $10,000  has  been  given  on  this 
property  near  Georgetown  to  Charles 
Estell  &  Co.,  and  developments  will  be 
carried  on  through  a  tunnel.  The  lessees 
contemplate  the  erection  of  a  mill  when¬ 
ever  the  property  justifies  such  an  out¬ 
lay. 


Crown  Point. — It  is  reported  that  this 
group  has  been  sold  for  $25,000  to  the 
Bellevue-Hudson  Mining  Co.  property  is 
located  in  the  Empire  district.  Machinery 
is  now  being  overhauled  for  active  opera¬ 
tions. 

GILPIN  COUNTY. 

Engelburg — Denver  people  have  taken 
a  lease  and  bond  this  property  on  Win¬ 
nebago  hill  and  are  going  to  install  ma¬ 
chinery,  erect  a  new  shaft-building,  and 
sink  the  shaft  deeper. 

Jefferson. — The  east  435  ft.  of  the  west 
794.65  ft.  of  this  claim  has  been  sold  to 
the  Jefferson  Calhoun  Mining  Co.,  for  a 
consideration  of  $8,000.  Property  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  Russell  district. 

Cataract. — Sternberger  Bros,  have  op¬ 
ened  up  a  good  body  of  ore,  it  is  reported, 
at  a  depth  of  80  ft.  The  claim  is  in 
Russell  district.  They  will  sink  consider¬ 
ably  deeper  and  drift  toward  the  main 
shaft  of  the  Lotus  group.  The  smelting 
streak  is  15  in.  wide,  there  being  also  a 
large  amount  of  concentrating  ores, 
h'red  Wood,  Russell  Gulch,  Colo.,  is  in 
charge  of  operations. 

I’ifty  Gold  Mines  Corporation. — This  is 
a  new  organization,  formed  to  take  over 
the  holdings  of  the  Gregory-Bobtail  Min¬ 
ing  Co.,  owning  and  operating  the  Greg- 
ary-Bobtail  and  other  properties  between 
Central  City  and  Black  Hawk.  Manager 
O.  B.  Thompson  has  gone  East  to  per¬ 
fect  plans  for  operations  on  this  group. 


IDAHO. 

SHOSHONE  COUNTY. 

I'he  Northern  Pacific  railway  is  extend¬ 
ing  its  lines  from  Burke  about  800  ft.  up 
Canon  creek,  to  provide  an  outlet  for  the 
Hercules  ore.  Huge  ore  bins  will  be 
erected  there. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

Seven  Devils  District— In  this  country 
much  activity  is  reported  and  men  are  at 
work  in  many  of  the  copper  properties. 
The  snow  is  6  ft.  deep  on  a  level,  but  there 
are  40  sled  teams  hauling  ore  from  Lan- 
dore  to  Council,  which  is  being  shipped 
from  there  by  rail  to  the  smelter  at  Sump¬ 
ter,  under  the  contract  made  some  weeks 
ago  by  Manager  Fred  D.  Fuller,  of  the 
smelter.  The  sledding  is  good  and  the  ore 
is  being  shipped  out  at  a  rapid  rate. 


NEVADA. 

ESMERALDA  COUNTY. 

It  is  reported  that  Charles  M.  Schwab, 
and  associates,  who  are  interested  in 
many  Tonopah  and  Goldfield  mining 
properties  and  who  hold  large  interests 
in  'the  Rand  and  the  Crystal-Bullfrog 
gold  mines,  in  the  Bullfrog  district,  Ne¬ 
vada,  have  purchased  two  adjoining  prop¬ 
erties,  the  Montgomery-Shoshone  and 
the  Polaris. 

The  Montgomery-Shoshone  has  a  shaft 
down  200  ft.,  with  an  extension  of  200 


ft.  more  through  the  orebody  under 
way.  The  Polaris  management  has  made 
plans  to  go  down  300  ft.,  in  connection 
with  the  Montgomery-Shoshone,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  sale  will  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  this  standing  arrangement.  The 
control  of  all  the  Schwab  Bullfrog  prop¬ 
erties  is  to  be  vested  in  a  two-million- 
dollar  holding  company,  which  will  be 
called  the  Montgomery-Shoshone  Consol¬ 
idated  Mining  Co.,  of  which  Mr.  Schwab 
will  be  president  and  Donald  B.  Gillies,  it 
is  said,  vice-president.  Mr.  Gillies  is 
Schwab’s  mining  engineer. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

SUSSEX  COUNTY. 

New  Jersey  Mineral  Co.  —  This  com¬ 
pany,  recently  organized  with  office  at 
East  Orange,  N.  J.,  has  bought  the  Mun¬ 
son  property  of  320  acres,  situated  in 
Hardyston  township,  adjoining  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  at  Frank¬ 
lin  Furnace.  The  property  has  not  been 
prospected  for  ores,  so  far  as  known. 


OREGON. 

BAKER  COUNTY. 

Sumpter  District  —  While  the  snow  is 
very  deep  in  the  Sumpter  camp  and  vicin¬ 
ity,  yet  more  men  are '‘at  work  in  that  dis¬ 
trict  than  at  this  season  in  any  previous 
years.  Tom  Besler  has  made  a  strike  in 
the  Nugget  group  in  the  Ibex  camp.  Th#" 
Magnolia  mine  is  running  in  good  shape 
and  the  mill  is  working  on  ore  from  adja¬ 
cent  claims  in  the  same  group.  Workmen 
in  the  Morning  mine  in  the  Greenhorn 
camp  have  cut  the  ledge  in  the  lower  level 
opening  a  large  body  of  low-grade  milling 
ore. 

Burkemont — In  this  mine  a  ledge  of 
copper  ore  has  been  cut  at  a  depth  of  170 
ft.  below  the  surface. 

Virtue  District  —  George  W.  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Boreman  now  have  some  15  men 
working  on  the  big  ditch  which  feeds  the 
placer  mine  just  below  the  old  Virtue,  7 
miles  east  of  Baker  City.  They  are  putting 
the  ditch  in  shape  for  the  opening  of  the 
placer  season. 

IVcatherby  —  What  promises  to  be  an 
active  mining  camp  is  Weatherby,  about 
30  miles  southeast  of  Baker  City,  near  the 
station  of  Weatherby.  Quiet  work  has 
been  going  on  in  this  camp  for  many 
months  and  a  number  of  properties  are 
being  developed. 

Cobalt  Ore — Specimens  of  magnificent 
cobalt  ore  have  been  taken  from  a  pros¬ 
pect  near  Baker  City. 

King  —  E.  Griffith,  who  has  been 
working  the  past  few  weeks  at  the  King 
mine,  property  of  the  Commercial  Mining 
Co.,  situated  on  the  boundary  line  between 
Baker  and  Malheur  counties,  not  far  from 
Ontario,  reports  that  the  new  12-stamp 
mill  on  this  property  has  been  completed 
and  the  machinery  in  place,  except  the: 
engine. 
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Gold  Coin — An  important  decision  was 
handed  down  this  week  by  Judge  Samuel 
White  in  the  circuit  court,  inv^olving  a 
damage  suit  and  injunction  brought  by  A. 
P.  Brown,  a  farmer  living  near  Durkee, 
some  20  miles  east  of  Baker  City,  against 
the  Gold  Coin  Mining  Co.  Brown  claimed 
that  the  mining  company  had  violated  its 
water  rights,  and  also  that  the  tailings 
from  its  mill  were  detrimental  to  his  land, 
and  asked  that  the  defendant  be  enjoined. 
The  court  found  for  the  defendant  mining 
company  on  all  points. 

Highland — Another  legal  matter  equally 
important  was  the  case  of  J.  E.  Miller  vs. 
the  Highland  Gold  Mining  Co.,  wherein 
the  plaintiff  sought  to  enjoin  the  officers 
of  the  defendant  company  from  disposing 
of  mining  stock.  Miller  had  filed  a  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  company  and  its  officers 
and  had  an  injunction  issued  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  stock.  The  defendant  answered 
the  complaint  and  moved  to  disolve  the  in¬ 
junction.  The  case  was  argued  some 
weeks  ago,  and  the  decision  given  yester¬ 
day  is  in  favor  of  the  mining  company, 
dissolving  the  injunction.  The  officers  of 
the  Highland  Gold  Mining  Co.  are;  N.  J. 
Sorensen,  president;  A.  S.  Diehl,  vice- 
president;  Frank  Shelton,  .secretar>'  and 
general  manager. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

CUSTER  COUNTY. 

Saginaw. — An  electric  plant  is  being 
put  in  to  furnish  lights  for  the  mine  and 
mill.  The  use  of  electricity  for  power 
purposes  is  also  contemplated.  This  will 
be  the  first  mine  in  the  Southern  Hills 
to  make  practical  use  of  electricity. 

PENNINGTON  COUNTY. 

Ivanhoe. — Work  on  this  property  is 
progressing  well.  A  cross-cut  has  been 
driven  100  ft.  east  and  west  and  there 
is  now  sufficient  water  supply  to  run  all 
the  machinery  with  the  exception  of  the 
stamps.  At  the  present  rate  of  increase 
of  water  there  will  soon  be  enough  for 
that  purpose  also.  The  sinking  pump  has 
been  moved  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 

Baltic  Lode. — A  6-ft.  ledge  of  ore, 
which  prospects  well,  has  just  been  en¬ 
countered  at  this  property.  It  is  just 
over  the  line  from  the  Deep  Down  prop¬ 
erty. 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

The  annual  output  for  1905  exceeds 
$7,000,000.  An  increase  is  noticed  at  the 
Portland  and  Clinton  properties,  which 
more  than  offsets  the  shortage  at  the 
Horseshoe,  where  the  mill  was  burned, 
and  at  other  properties  that  have  been 
unfortunate.  The  Horseshoe  shows  a 
tonnage  of  50440  with  a  valuation  of 
$254,725.  The  Imperial  milled  46,000  tons 
valued  at  $251,000.  The  Wasp  No.  2, 
with  40,000  tons  reached  a  valuation  of 
$100,000.  The  Clinton  milled  12,000  tons 
which  brought  $86,471.  The  Portland 
with  a  tonnage  of  only  1,600  brought  its 


receipts  up  to  $14,000.  The  placer  out¬ 
put  was  about  5,000  tons. 

Hidden  Fortune. — The  annual  meeting 
of  this  company  will  be  held  on  March  6. 
Its  affaifs  are  now  in  the  hands  of  a  re¬ 
ceiver  and  several  different  sets  of  stock¬ 
holders  are  each  aiming  at  securing  con¬ 
trol. 

Homestake  Extension. — This  company 
recently  shipped  a  car  of  ore  to  the 
Woods  Smelting  Works  at  Denver  and 
received  satisfactory  returns,  $3.54  a  ton 
having  been  saved  on  the  plates  alone. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  con¬ 
centrates  and  tailings  the  value  is  not  less 
than  $4.50  a  ton. 

Mining  Mens  Association. — At  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  this  association  put  itself  on 
record  as  opposed  to  the  extension  of  a 
general  homestead  law  in  the  Black 
Hills,  but  it  also  favored  the  passage  of 
a  law  which  should  permit  all  bona  fide 
settlers  now  residing  on  Black  Hills  land 
to  gain  title  to  such  land  by  paying  $2.50 
an  acre,,  the  same  price  which  placer 
ground  brings  to  the  Government.  The 
association  is  also  endeavoring  to  have 
a  distinction  made  between  the  taxes 
levied  on  productive  and  unproductive 
mining  ground.  At  present  the  rate  is 
the  same. 

Cleopatra. — At  the  annual  meeting  of 
this  company  a  bond  issue  was  authorized 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  de¬ 
velop  the  property  on  Squaw  creek.  A 
cyanide  plant  with  a  capacity  of  75  tons 
has  been  erected  on  the  property,  but  the 
mine  is  not  yet  sufficiently  opened  up. 

TENNESSEE. 

JOHNSTON  COUNTY. 

Taylor’s  Valley  Iron  Co. — This  company 
has  been  incorporated  to  develop  iron-ore 
property  in  Johnston  county.  R.  C.  Copen- 
haver,  of  Abingdon,  Va.,  is  president  and 
manager,  and  S.  V.  Fulkerson,  of  Bristol, 
Va.,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

TEXAS. 

HARDIN  COUNTY. 

Saratoga. — Producers’  Oil  has  discontin. 
ued  drilling  the  wildcat  or  the  east  side  of 
the  field.  The  Griffey  Petroleum  Co. 
has  started  a  new  well  near  Rio  Bravo. 
No.  222. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

Beaumont. — The  water  shipments  from 
Port  Arthur  for  December  were:  Crude 
282,567  bbls;  solar  oil  91,670;  refined  pet¬ 
roleum  60,000;  gasoline,  etc.,  7,000;  as¬ 
phalt,  10,695  bbls.  Crude  prices  have  re¬ 
mained  stationary  for  over  10  weeks  in 
spite  of  dimishing  productions  and  no 
immediate  prospect  of  a  new  gusher  field. 
The  large  storage  is  seemingly  the  only 
thing  that  retards  a  big  advance  in 
prices.  The  present  daily  output  of  all 
fields  is  approximately  68,000  bbls.  and 
development  is  totally  devoid  pf  all  sen¬ 
sation. 


PRESIDIO  COUNTY. 

Western  Cinnabar  Mining  Co.  —  This 
company  has  been  organized  to  develop 
quicksilver  deposits  near  Marfa.  The  cap¬ 
ital  stock  is  $150,000 ;  the  incorporators  are 
Charles  S.  Murphy,  T.  C.  Mitchell,  F.  E. 
Gillette,  G.  A.  Mitchell  and  John  Pumpris. 

UTAH. 

SUMMIT  COUNTY. 

Daly  Judge. — This  company’s  mill  is 
now  in  good  running  order  and  is  treat¬ 
ing  from  100  to  150  tons  of  ore  daily. 
Much  high  grade  shipping  ore  has  been 
opened  on  the  1400  level.  The  mine  will 
be  a  heavy  shipper  of  crude  ore  during 
the  present  year. 

TOOELE  COUNTY. 

Honerine. — This  company  is  making 
good  progress  with  the  work  of  connect¬ 
ing  the  drain  tunnel  with  the  main  work¬ 
ings.  It  is  expected  the  work  will  be 
completed  in  March. 

UTAH  COUNTY. 

Wyoming. — Eight  thousand  ore  bags 
have  been  sent  to  this  property.  Ship¬ 
ments  will  be  made  at  the  rate  of  four 
cars  per  week. 

VIRGINIA. 

FAUyUIER  COUNTY. 

North  Virginia  Exploration  Co.  —  This 
company  is  down  60  ft  on  No.  I  vertical 
shaft  and  will  sink  40  ft.  further  before 
drifting.  On  No.  2  inclined  shaft  sinking 
is  being  pushed  as  rapidly  as  the  scarcity 
of  labor  will  permit.  The  lack  of  miners 
is  seriously  handicapping  development 
work  and  arrangements  are  now  being 
made  by  the  management  to  bring  in 
miners  from  another  locality. 

LEE  COUNTY. 

Monarch  Coal  and  Coke  Co. — This  com¬ 
pany  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  stock  of  $50,000.  C.  D.  Caldwell  is 
president ;  R.  L.  Blevins,  vice-president, 
and  J.  B.  Baumgardner,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  It  is  proposed  to  develop  coal¬ 
mining  property  in  Lee  county  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
coke  on  an  extensive  scale.  Principal  of¬ 
fices  will  be  at  Bristol,  while  the  superin¬ 
tendent  will  have  headquarters  at  Pen¬ 
nington  Gap. 

WASHINGTON. 

Preliminary  estimates  on  the  production 
of  coal  in  Washington  for  1905  indicate 
a  falling  off  in  the  output  of  the  soft-coal 
mines  throughout  the  central  and  western 
part  of  the  State.  One  estimate  is  that 
the  output  was  only  2,370.000  tons  as 
against  3,137,681  tons  for  1904.  One  rea¬ 
son  for  the  lessened  output  may  be  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  Crow’s  Nest  fields  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia.  The  Great  Northern  is  get¬ 
ting  a  large  part  of  the  coal  for  its  western 
divisions  from  that  district,  and  the  sale 
of  the  fuel  for  domestic  use  is  increasing 
throughout  eastern  Washington. 
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OKANOGAN  COUNTY. 

Ruby  Mining  Co. — This  company,  ope¬ 
rating  a  property  within  a  quarter  mile  of 
the  Similkameen  river,  and  about  three 
miles  south  of  the  international  boundary 
line,  is  developing  a  vein  that  has  paid  its 
way  from  the  grass-roots.  The  company 
owns  a  group  of  claims  embracing  the 
Argentite,  Pyrargyrite,  Mystic  Shrine, 
Beggar’s  Choice,  Hide  &  Seek,  Labyrinth, 
Crescent  and  Homer.  There  are  several 
veins  on  the  group,  but  only  one  of  them 
is,  at  present,  under  active  development. 
The  Ruby  vein  strikes  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  bending  more  northerly  along 
its  course  in  the  former  direction.  It  dips 
southwesterly,  48°.  It  averages  about 
4  ft.  in  width,  but  expands  to  15  ft.  wide 
in  some  places.  The  pay-ore  occurs  in 
lenses  from  7  to  10  ft.  wide  and  carries 
antimony,  iron,  zinc,  sulphur  and  ar¬ 
senic,  having  its  highest  values  in  silver 
and  copper,  with  $i  to  $1.50  a  ton  gold. 
Lenses  have  been  developed  that  average 
$2,000  a  ton  and  over,  but  most  of  the  ore, 
like  in  all  other  mines,  is  low  grade.  Up 
to  this  date  the  company  has  shipped  130 
tons  of  ore  and  26j4  tons  of  concentrates 
which  netted  $82  a  ton  over  the  freight 
and  treatment  charges;  with  the  wagon 
transportation  to  the  railroad  costing 
about  $2,000. 

The  shipments  were  distributed  as  fol¬ 
lows:  one  carload  to  Tacoma,  Wash.,  one 
to  Nelson,  B.  C.,  and  two  to  the  Everett, 
Wash,  smelter,  all  of  which  was  taken 
from  the  mine  in  developing,  with  no 
sloping  of  any  consequence.  The  orig¬ 
inal  claims  of  the  group — the  Hide  & 
Seek,  Labyrinth,  Beggar’s  Choice  and 
Mystic  Shrine — were  located  by  George 
Bowers  and  A.  M.  Reiste  April  4.  1902, 
and  were  sold  to  the  Ruby  Co.,  which  was 
organized  Nov.  15  of  same  year.  The 
company  began  work  in  January,  1903, 
and  has  operated  the  mine  continuously 
ever  since.  After  open-cutting,  a  drift 
was  started  at  the  apex  of  the  cropping 
and  driven  197  ft.  southeastward  on  the 
vein.  The  next  w'ork  was  the  driving  of  a 
cross-cutting  tunnel  21 1  ft.,  which  inter¬ 
sected  the  vein  58  ft.  vertically  lower  than 
the  first  level.  Drifts  were  driven  re¬ 
spectively  500  ft.  southeasterly  and  389  ft. 
northwesterly,  following  the  twist  of  the 
vein.  Seven  upraises,  each  90  ft.,  connect 
the  two  levels.  One  upraise  on  the  vein 
goes  from  the  upper  level,  42  ft.  to  the 
surface.  From  that  level  another  upraise 
also  ascends  on  the  vein  62  ft.  and  a 
third  82  ft.,  but  the  latter  does  not  reach 
the  surface,  because  of  the  relative  eleva¬ 
tions  of  the  outcrop.  From  a  point  61  ft. 
southeast  from  the  end  of  the  northeast 
drift,  an  upraise  ascends  on  the  vein 
148  ft.  On  March  17,  1904,  a  working 
tunnel  was  started  at  a  vertical  elevation 


countered  at  950  ft.,  and  drifts  are  being 
driven  each  way.  The  tunnel  will  be  driv¬ 
en  ahead. 

In  starting  this  tunnel  only  three  men 
were  employed  on  breaking  ground  and 
timbering,  until  Sept.  3,  1905,  the  work 
was  temporarily  discontinued,  but  on 
Nov.  I,  it  was  resumed  with  eight  men. 
Six  miners,  a  mucker,  a  blacksmith  and  a 
timberman  now  constitute  the  force,  and 
the  tunnel  is  being  driven  on  three  shifts,' 
of  eight  hours  each. 

The  formation  each  side  the  vein,  in 
the  No.  2  tunnel,  is  altered  syenite.  The 
various  strata  cut  by  the  lower  tunnel 
are  slate,  dolomite  homblende,  porphyry 
and  syenite,  with  here  and  there  seams 
of  calcite.  The  progress  of  the  tun¬ 
nel,  with  three  shifts,  has  varied  from 
12  to  22  ft.  a  week,  by  hand  drilling,  but 
the  company  contemplates  the  use  of 
machine  drills  as  soon  as  power  can  be 
had  for  driving  them. 

The  Ruby  Co.  has  at  present  500  tons 
of  ore  on  the  dumps,  of  an  average  value 
of  $20  a  ton,  all  of  which  was  separated 
from  the  higher  grade  material  already 
shipped  to  the  smelters. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 

FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

McKell  Coal  and  Coke  Co. — This  com¬ 
pany  has  ordered  from  the  Allis-Chalmers 
Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  an  electrical  power 
plant  for  its  coal  properties  at  Kil¬ 
syth.  The  new  equipment  will  consist  of 
a  26x42-in.  heavy  duty  Allis-Chalmers 
engine  and  generator  unit,  500  kw.,  25 
cycles,  with  switchboard,  lightning  arres¬ 
tor,  rotary  converter  and  transformer 
equipment  complete.  The  Allis-Chalmers 
Co.  will  superintend  the  erection  of  the 
plant  at  Kilsyth  and  the  sub-stations,  which 
are  expected  to  be  ready  for  operation  in 
April. 

m’dOWELL  COUNTY. 

J.  J.  B.  Collieries  Co. — This  company 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $200,000.  for  the  purpose  of  manufac¬ 
turing  and  dealing  in  coke,  mining  coal, 
etc. ;  incorporators  of  the  company  are 
H.  M.  Jewett,  Walter  Brooks  and  E.  H. 
Jewett, .of  Detroit,  Mich.;  Jay  W.  Bige¬ 
low.  of  Marytown,  and  Wyndham  Stokes, 
of  Welch,  W.  Va.  The  property  is  near 
Marytown. 

Foreign  Mining  News. 


CANADA. 

ALBERTA. 

I.  J.  Grant  and  Dr.  Riddell  of  Calgary, 
have  bought  machinery  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brick  in  Calgary  by  the  sand 
lime  brick  process.  ' 

Northwestern  Gas-Oil  Co. — After  ex¬ 


streak  of  shale.  The  pressure  of  the 
present  flow  is  over  250  lb.  and  increas¬ 
ing. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Boundary. — The  Granby  Consolidated 
Mining,  Smelting  and  Power  Co.  is  now 
running  its  works  to  their  fullest  capacity, 
having  eight  blast  furnaces  and  two  stands 
of  converters  in  constant  operation.  The 
company  is  smelting  about  8o,ooo  tons  of 
ore  per  month,  and  is  making  a  little  over 
2,000,000  lb.  of  copper  per  month. 


MEXICO. 

United  States  Consul  Hostetter,  at 
Hermosillo,  Mexico,  reports,  as  a  result 
of  complaints  made  by  certain  foreigners 
that  they  are  unable  to  secure  adequate 
protection  in  working  their  mining  claims, 
an  order  has  been  issued  by  the  Secretary 
for  Home  Affairs  at  Mexico  City,  forbid¬ 
ding  for  the  present  denunciation  of  min¬ 
ing  claims  by  all  foreigners  in  the  State  of 
Sonora  and  in  Lower  California,  and  that 
patents  for  claims  which  had  been  taken 
up  before  the  issuance  of  the  order,  but 
for  which  no  patents  had  been  issued, 
are  being  temporarily  withheld. 

GUANAJUATO. 

Activity  in  the  Guanajuato  district  con¬ 
tinues  unabated,  and  it  will  be  but  a  couple 
of  months  more  now  before  there  will  be 
600  stamps  dropping  there.  And  experi¬ 
mental  work  still  continues  on  the  sands  1 
and  old  patio  slimes  in  Guanajuato  river  | 
under  charges  of  Messrs.  Bryant  and  Mc- 
Ilheney.  Besides  this,  AI.  Adams,  for¬ 
merly  of  New  York,  has  formed  the 
Negociacion  Minera  de  la  Paz,  or  Jesus 
Maria,  and  will  put  in  100  stamps  and 
cyanide,  as  well  as  take  over  the  Villa- 
rino  mines  of  Castaneda  and  retimber 
them.  The  Mining  and  Development  Co.  of 
Guanajuato,  under  the  presidency  of  W. 
M.  Wiley,  has  taken  up  the  Nueva  Luz, 
El  Torre,  La  Plata  and  El  Sordo,  and 
preparing  to  sink  a  2,500-ft.  shaft  on  the 
Nueva  Luz. 

It  is  said  that  the  African  Gold  Fields 
Syndicate  has,  through  George  Schroeder 
and  Bernard  MacDonald,  taken  an  option 
on  the  Perigrina  at  $2,500,000  gold.  East 
of  Guanajuato  some  25  miles,  at  what  is 
known  as  San  Anton  de  las  Minas,  W.  E. 
Butcher  is  trying  to  interest  New  York 
capital  in  the  Ave  de  Gracia,  on  which 
W.  E.  Clark,  of  New  York,  has  recently 
made  a  report. 

GUERRERO. 

In  Guerrero,  the  Tres  Aztecas  Mining 
Co.,  which  was  organized  some  two  years 
ago,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000,  and  bought 
the  Cerros  Altos,  Candelaria,  and  Mer- 
curio,  is  having  some  trouble  over  the 
payments,  and  suit  is  threatened  by  the 
original  owners;  but  it  is  thought  now  a 


of  62  ft.  above  the  Similkameen  valley 
and,  according  to  the  survey,  would  have 
to  be  driven  in  all  946  ft.  into  the  hill  be¬ 
fore  encountering  the  vein.  It  is  now  in 
past  the  i,ooo-ft.  point.  The  vein  was  en- 


pending  about  $25,000  in  boring  for  gas, 
this  company  has  been  successful  in  strik¬ 
ing  gas  in  the  east  end  of  Edmonton,  at 
a  depth  of  1,450  ft.  The  gas  was  found 
in  a  stratum  of  sandstone  underlying  a 


compromise  will  be  effected.  On  the  Rio 
del  Oro,  Wm.  Niven  has  transferred  a 
large  portion  of  his  concession  to  an. 
American  syndicate,  represented  by 
Messrs.  Brydon  and  Gibson,  which  will 
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put  up  the  niouey  for  working  the  placers, 
and  liave  Mr.  Xevin  in  charge. 

The  (iardincr  Mining  Co.  expects  to 
soon  resume  operations  at  its  mill  under 
the  management  of  A.  11.  Stockdale.  At 
La  Dicha  properties  of  the  Mitchell  Cop¬ 
per  Co.,  the  smelter  was  blown  in  in 
July,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  October 
and  the  month  of  November  the  produc¬ 
tion  amounted  to  29.000  lb.  of  copper  per 
day.  It  is  the  intention  to  increase  the 
plant  from  350  to  550  tons  capacity.  Con¬ 
verters,  ordered  from  the  Union  Iron 
Works,  will  soon  be  in  place 

(irading  of  the  railroad  from  La  Dicha 
to  the  harbor  of  Port  Marquez  is  two- 
thirds  completed,  and  it  is  reported  that 
when  the  railroad  is  built  a  2,000-ton  smel¬ 
ter  will  be  erected  on  the  coast. 

HID.M.GO. 

Real  del  Monte — This  old  mining  prop¬ 
erty  has  been  purchased  by  the  Venture 
Corporation,  of  London,  and  the  United 
States  Smelting  and  Refining  Co.  These 
two  companies  jointly  have  acquired  90 
per  cent,  of  the  stock  of  the  Real  del 
Monte,  and  have  made  arrangements  to 
secure  the  remaining  10  per  cent.  The 
property  is  near  Pachuca,  about  60  miles 
northeast  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  in¬ 
cludes  6000  acres  of  land,  on  which  there 
are  a  number  of  openings.  Some  of  these 
mines  have  been  worked  since  1520.  4  he 
property  will  be  transferred  to  a  new  com¬ 
pany,  probably  with  $5,000,000  capital. 
It  will  be  equipped  with  new  ma¬ 
chinery  and  worked  on  a  large  scale.  I'he 
Real  del  Monte  is  one  of  the  best  known 
silver  properties  in  Mexico.  It  has  been 
owned  chiefly  by  the  Cuevas  family  for 
many  years. 

AFRICA. 

KHOIIESIA. 

1  he  December  gold  output  is  given  by 
the  Chamber  of  Mines  at  37,116  oz.  bull¬ 
ion;  the  largest  monthly  return  yet  made. 
The  total  production  in  1905  was  409,- 
567  oz.  bullion,  against  267.737  I904 ! 

an  increase  of  141,830  oz.,  or  53%.  'I'he 
bullion  reported  in  1905  was  equal  to  364.- 
515  oz.  fine  gold,  or  $7,534,5^5  value. 

The  silver  production  in  1905  was  89,- 
278  oz..  an  increase  of  19.133  oz.,  or  27.3%, 
over  the  previous  year.  The  lead  output 
was  570  tons,  an  increase  of  116  tons. 

The  coal  production  in  1905,  chiefly 
from  the  Wankie  mines,  was  91.964  tons 
a  gain  of  32,186  tons  over  the  previous 
year. 


AUSTRALIA. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Iron. — The  New  South  Wales  Govern¬ 
ment  has  completed  arratigements  with 
William  Sandfor^,  Ltd.,  6i  Lithgow,  for 


the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  The 
contract  covers  a  period  of  seven  years, 
and  provides  for  the  establishment  within 
the  State  of  blast-furnaces  and  other  plant 
necessary  for  conversion  of  iron  ore  into 
pig  iron  and  other  products. 

EUROPE. 

BELGIUM. 

rile  production  of  pig  iron  in  Belgium 
for  the  full  year  was  as  follows,  in  metric 
tons ; 

1904.  1905.  Clmnges 

Ft)un<lry .  106,830  102.203  D.  3..'>f.7 

Fo  go .  234.287  220,479  D.  22,808 

Boasenier  aiid  bH»lc..  968,282  1,027,709  1.(9,427 

Total .  1,307:199  l,:i50,4.51  I.43,a62 

riie  total  increase  in  1905  was  3.3%, 
the  gain  being  entirely  in  steel-making 
pig  iron. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

BRITISH  GUIANA. 

'I'he  total  production  of  gold  in  the 
colony  in  1905  is  reported  at  95,253  oz. 
bullion ;  an  increase  of  4,544  oz.,  or  5%, 
over  IQ04.  The  bullion  reported  in  1905 
was  equal  to  82,300  oz.  fine  gold,  or 
$1,701,141. 

'i'he  production  of  diamonds  in  1905  was 
.-.28S  carats,  valued  at  $30,658.  against 
11,046  carats,  valued  at  $85,947  in  the 
preceding  year. 


Coal  Trade  Review. 

New  York,  Feb.  7. 

ANTHRACITE. 

rile  hard-coal  market  is  benefitting  by 
a  sudden  cold  snap,  but  the  activity  has 
not  yet  reached  the  producing  companies; 
the  local  dealers  see  the  diflference  and  are 
talking  of  raising  prices.  Coal  of  all 
classes  is  in  abundant  supply,  only  the 
smaller  steam  sizes  are  consumed  as  fast 
as  they  arrive.  During  the  warm  weather 
producers  were  able  to  put  quanti¬ 
ties  of  coal  in  storage,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  last  W'eek  many  mines  were  shut 
down,  particularly  those  at  which  repairs 
were  required. 

.\nother  reason  for  the  stimulation  of 
the  hard-coal  business  is  the  ominous  na¬ 
ture  of  the  reports  from  the  anthracite 
districts,  and  many  persons  think  that  a 
strike  is  almost  assured.  The  drivers 
for  the  local  dealers  are  already  improving 
the  opportunity  to  force  recognition  of 
their  newly  formed  union  and  threaten 
to  go  on  strike  this  week. 

In  spite  of  the  abundant  supply,  prices 
are  not  affected,  but  remain  as  follows : 
$4.75  for  broken  and  $5  for  domestic  sizes. 
Steam  sizes ;  $3  for  pea ;  $2.25@$2.5o  for 
buckwheat;  $i.45@$i.50  for  rice  and  $1.30 
@$1.35  for  barley  f.  o.  b.  New  York  har¬ 
bor  shipping  points.  , 


BITUMINOUS. 

'I'he  .\tlantic  seaboard  soft-coal  trade 
has  shown  stronger  conditions  within  the 
past  few  weeks,  owing  to  the  strike  talk  in 
the  press  and  to  colder  weather.  An  in¬ 
creased  inquiry  is  noticeable,  and  those 
consumers  with  no  large  stock  on  hand  are 
taking  on  additional  quantities  to  be  pre¬ 
pared.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  in  all 
consuming  territories  and  the  trade  looks 
for  a  continuation  of  this  condition  as  long 
as  the  strike  remains  a  possibility,  with 
the  likelihood  of  advanced  prices.  The 
present  quotations  on  ordinary  grades  of 
steam  coal  are  $2.50@$2.()0  f.o.b.  New 
York  harbor  shipping  points. 

Trade  in  the  far  East  is  showing 
heavier  demand  and  more  orders  than  had 
been  expected.  The  Sound  is  showing 
less  disposition  to  harden  than  other  ter¬ 
ritories,  although  there  is  a  perceptibly 
increased  inquiry.  New  York  harbor  is 
cleaning  up  its  stocks  at  shipping  ports 
and  surpluses  on  hand  arc  being  consumed 
rapidly,  though  prices  have  not  materially 
advanced.  All-rail  trade  is  calling  for 
increased  tonnages.  'Iransportation  be¬ 
tween  mines,  and  tide  is  good  and  car  siq)- 
ply  is  sufficient  for  those  who  do  not  leave 
stocks  of  coal  at  loading  ports  unprovided 
for  by  vessel  tonnage. 

Shipping  in  the  coastwise  market  is  in 
the  usual  supply  and  rates  remain  un¬ 
changed  at  the  following  quotations ;  To 
Boston,  Salem,  and  Portland,  75(f58oc. ;  to 
Lynn  and  Newburyport,  90c. ;  to  Ports¬ 
mouth,  SoTo  85. ;  to  the  Sound,  65@7o 
cents. 

COAL  TRAFFIC  NOTES. 

'Pbe  total  coal  .and  coke  traffic  origin¬ 
ating  on  all  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  east  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie  for 
the  year  to  Jan.  27,  was  as  follow,  in 
short  tons : 

1904.  1905.  Changes. 

Authraulte .  296  026  :I96,950  I.  101,924 

Bituminous .  1,971,317  2,729,489  I.  768  172 

Coke .  7.66,166  972,273  I.  216,107 

Total .  3,022,609  4,098,712  1.1,076,203 

'The  increase  is  he.avy,  even  over  the 
large  shipments  of  1904. 

Shipments  of  coal  from  the  Broad 
Top  region  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  week 
ending  Feb.  3  were  17,100  tons;  for  the 
tear  to  I'eb.  3  they  were  98.396  tons. 


Birmingham.  Feb.  5. 

The  coal  production  in  Alabama  is 
I'.eavier  right  now  than  it  has  been  in 
nearly  two  years.  'The  output  during  the 
month  of  January  in  the  Pratt  Mines 
division  of  the  'Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and 
Railroad  Co.  was  larger  than  it  ever  was 
in  one  month.  There  is  demand  for  every 
ton  of  coal  that  can  be  mined.  The  rail¬ 
road  car  shortage  and  locomotive  scarcity 
reported  several  weeks  ago '  still  hold  in 
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this  district.  While  the  home  consump¬ 
tion  is  heavy,  there  appears  to  be  an  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  coal  from  the  out¬ 
side.  Considerable  coal  is  being  shipped 
into  .Mississippi  and  Louisiana  while  Mo- 
1)ile  is  receiving  no  small  amount. 

State  Mine  Inspector  J.  M.  Gray  is  giv¬ 
ing  the  duties  of  his  office  much  attention. 
Maps  received  during  the  past  month  giv¬ 
ing  the  operation  for  the  year  1905  under 
ground  in  the  coal  fields  in  this  State 
make  a  wonderful  showing.  The  industry 
is  being  pushed  to  its  utmost. 

Coke  is  in  strong  demand  with  good 
prices  prevailing. 

Chicago.  Feb.  5. 

Geiural  conditions  in  the  coal  trade 
continue  to  be  depressing.  The  cold  waves 
of  the  last  week  produced  good  orders  for 
a  day  or  two,  but  have  been  too  brief  to 
affect  the  trade  in  a  marked  degree.  Sales 
have  liecome  somewhat  better  also  since 
the  decision  of  the  Indianapolis  conven¬ 
tion,  the  average  consumer  of  coal  being 
apprehensive  of  scarcity  and  higher  prices 
as  a  result  of  the  convention’s  action. 

The  fear  of  a  strike,  indeed,  seems 
likely  to  stimulate  sales  greatly,  of  both 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coals.  Many 
wholesalers  today  have  been  figuring  with 
customers  on  the  pbssiliilities  of  laying  in 
stocks  that  will  last  as  long  as  possible 
after  .\pril  i. 

.\side  from  the  strike  feature  and  the 
temporary  waves  of  sales  due  to  cold 
weather  there  is  no  improvement  in  the 
coal  market.  Prices  continue  very  low  on 
Illinois  and  Indiana  coals  and  supplies  su¬ 
perabundant.  Eastern  coals  are  in  slight¬ 
ly  better  condition,  smokeless  and  Hock¬ 
ing  showing  a  tendency  to  strength  due  to 
decreased  shipments,  but  prices  are  still 
under  circular  figures.  Anthracite  is  in 
l)etter  demand  than  for  several  weeks,  but 
the  total  of  sales  to  date  is  small. 

Cleveland.  Feb.  6. 

I'he  coal  trade  has  been  down  and  up 
during  the  past  week,  prices  being  regu¬ 
lated  in  the  main  by  the  car  supply.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  part  of  last  week  Cleveland's 
supply  was  unusually  heavy,  and  it  became 
necessary  for  the  shippers  to  unload  on 
the  market  at  whatever  price  the  material 
would  bring,  to  save  car  service  charges. 
In  this  they  were  embarrassed  by  the  fact 
that  consumers  had  already  loaded  up  and 
had  no  further  storage  room.  The  result 
of  the  stress  was  that  rttn-of-mine  steam 
coal  sold  for  a  while  at  75c.  at  the  mine, 
or  $1.75  delivered.  A  little  later  in  the 
week,  when  this  surplus  had  been  worked 
off,  the  prices  advanced  and  run-of-mine 
coal  sold  at  90c.  at  the  mines.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  snowstorm  in  the  meantime 
promises  to  shorten  the  supply,  hence  for 
the  minute  the  market  is  strong.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  miners  are  not  producing  heavily  at 
present.  They  prefer  that,  in  the  event  of 
a  strike,  the  mines  shall  not  have  a  sur¬ 


plus  in  stock  that  will  stand  a  long  de¬ 
mand.  The  restriction  of  the  supply  of 
mine  labor  is  shortening  the  supply  and  is 
consequently  giving  another  cause  for 
strength. 

The  domestic  coal  situation  is  also 
strong,  due  in  the  main  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  mines  have  been  closed  re¬ 
cently,  and  now  to  the  fact  that  the  car 
supply  is  short.  The  prices  hold  on  the 
basis  of  $2.25  at  the  mines  for  selected 
Massillon  lump. 

The  coke  market  has  been  weak,  but 
shows  signs  of  getting  firmer  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  bad  weather.  The  best  grades 
of  72-hour  foundry  coke  are  selling  at 
$3(?t  $3-25  at  the  oven,  and  the  best  grades 
of  furnace  coke  are  selling  at  $2.25@$2.50 
at  the  oven. 

Pittsburg.  Feb.  6. 
Coal — rite  probability  of  a  general  sus¬ 
pension  on  March  31  has  had  the  effect 
of  stiffening  the  market  and  no  low-price 
contracts  were  made  this  week.  Run-of- 
mine  coal  is  quoted  at  $i@$i.io  a  ton  at 
the  mine.  All  the  mines  in  the  district 
were  in  operation  yesterday,  but  it  is  not 
expected  that  the  supply  of  railroad  cars 
will  be  kept  up  all  week,  owing  to  the  se¬ 
vere  weather.  The  district  convention  of 
coal  miners  reassembled  yesterday  to  con- 
plete  the  business  pending  when  an  ad¬ 
journment  was  taken  on  Jan.  13  to  permit 
delegates  to  go  to  the  national  convention 
at  Indianapolis.  The  action  of  the  con¬ 
vention  in  demanding  an  advance  of 
12%  in  the  bituminous  fields  was  unani¬ 
mously  approved.  President  Patrick  Do¬ 
lan  was  condemned  by  the  district  conven¬ 
tion  for  voting  in  the  joint  conference 
with  the  operators  for  a  continuation  of 
the  present  mining  rate.  Dolan  stood 
alone  in  the  matter  and  an  effort  was 
made  in  the  national  convention  to  expel 
him  from  the  organization,  but  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  laid  upon  the  table,  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  the  district  convention 
would  take  action.  The  members  of  the 
union  in  the  Pittsburg  district  are  almost 
unanimous  for  a  strike  for  the  proposed 
advance  and  are  assured  that  the  non¬ 
union  men  will  join  in  the  movement.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  decision  of  the  national 
convention  an  agreement  cannot  be  signed 
in  any  district  until  a  settlement  has  been 
made  for  the  entire  country,  in  both  the 
bituminous  and  anthracite  fields. 

Coiiiiellsville  Coke — There  was  a  slight 
falling  off,  in  both  production  and  ship¬ 
ment,  and  prices  are  lower.  Furnace  coke 
is  quoted  at  $2.20@$2.30  and  foundry  at 
$2.85@$3.io  a  ton.  The  production  for 
the  week  was  283,370  tons  and  the  ship¬ 
ments  aggregated  11,920  cars,  distributed 
as  follows;  To  Pittsburg  and  river  points, 
4317  cars ;  to  points  west  of  Pittsburg, 
6357  cars;  to  points  east  of  Everson,  1246 
cars.  The  combined  shipments  from  the 
Connellsville  and  Masontown  ^  fields 
amounted  to  348,211  tons. 


San  Francisco.  Feb.  i. 

For  coast  coals,  in  large  lots  to  dealers, 
prices  are  as  follows:  Wellington,  New 
Wellington  and  Richmond,  $8;  Roslyn, 
$7 ;  Seattle  and  Bryant,  $6.50 ;  Beaver  Hill 
and  Coos  Bay,  $5.50;  White  Ash, 
$5.25.  For  Rocky  Mountain  coals,  in  car 
lots  quotations  are:  Colorado  anthracite, 
$14;  Castle  Gate,  Clear  Creek,  Rock 
Springs  and  Sunny  Side,  $8.50.  Eastern 
coals  are  nominal  at  $14  for  Pennsylvania 
anthracite,  and  $13  for  Cumberland.  For 
foreign  coal  quotations  are,  ex-ship : 
Welsh  anthracite,  $13;  cannel,  $8.50; 
Wallsend  and  Brymbo,  $7.50  per  ton. 

Foreign  Coal  Trade. 

Feb.  7. 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke  from  the 
United  States  for  the  year  are  reported 
l)y  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  and  Labor  as  be¬ 
low,  in  tons : 

1904.  1905.  Changes. 

.\nthracite .  •2,228,.392  2,229,983  I.  1,591 

Bituminous .  6,346,126  6,9.59,265  1.  614,139 

Total  coal .  8,.573,618  9,189  248  1.  616,730 

Coke .  623,090  699,054  I.  75,964 

Total .  9,096,608  9,788,302  1.691.694 

The  coke  went  to  Mexico  and  Canada ; 
the  coal  exports  were  distributed  as  fol¬ 
lows  ; 

1904.  1906.  Changes. 

Canada .  6,577,9.54  6,964.630  I.  386.676 

Mexico .  880,747  927,170  1.  46,423 

Cuba .  519,227  564,385  I.  46,1.58 

Other  W.  Indies .  2.53,586  300,776  I.  47,191 

France .  10,948  4,554  D.  6,394 

Italy .  69,930  68,369  D.  1,661 

Other  Europe .  63,476  28,354  D.  35,122 

Other  countries .  197,6.51  331,010  1.  133,369 

Total .  8,57.3,.518  9,189,248  1.  615,730 

The  coal  to  other  countries  goes  chiefly 
to  South  America.  The  exports  to 
Canada  in  detail  were : 

1904.  1905.  Changes. 

Anthracite .  2,193,746  2,187,450  D.  6,296 

Bituminous .  4,384,208  4,777,180  1.392,972 

Total .  C,.577,9.54  6,964,6.30  I.  386,676 

In  1905  Canada  took  98.1%  of  the  an¬ 
thracite  and  75.8%  of  all  the  coal  ex¬ 
ported. 

Imports  of  coal  and  coke  into  the  United 
States  for  the  year  are  reported  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


1904.  1906.  Changes. 

Canada .  1,211,.304  1,331,292  1. 119,988 

Mexico .  221  40  D.  181 

Great  Britain .  135,292  94.6u0  D.  40,692 

Other  Europe .  601  395  D.  206 

Australia .  236,069  184,426  D.  50,643 

.Tapan .  46,429  41,956  D.  3,473 

Other  countries .  769  134  D.  626 

Total  coal .  1,628,676  1,652,843  I.  24,168 

Coke .  86,091  . 


Coke  was  not  reported  separately  last 
year.  With  the  exception  of  a  small 
quantity  from  Germany  it  comes  from 
British  Columbia.  Most  of  the  coal  from 
Canada  is  also  from  British  Columbia  and 
is  delivered  on  the  Pacific  coast;  but 
some  of  it  is  Nova  Scotia  coal,  which 
comes  chiefly  to  Boston.  Of  the  coal  im¬ 
ported  in  1905  there  were  34,262  tons, 
classed  as  anthracite. 
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Iron  Trade  Review. 


New  York,  Feb.  7. 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in 
the  iron  and  steel  markets  during  the 
week.  In  pig  iron  the  only  point  to  be 
noted  is  comparative  quiet ;  there  has  been 
little  new  buying.  This  is  partly  because 
most  large  consumers  are  well  provided; 
but  partly  also  because  some  buyers  look 
for  concessions  in  prices  on  second  and 
third  quarter  deliveries.  It  is  possible 
that  these  may  be  made  later,  but  there 
are  few  present  indications.  The  state¬ 
ment  of  pig-iron  production  in  1905  .will 
be  found  on  another  page. 

In  finished  material,  the  rush  for  struc¬ 
tural  material  and  plates  continues.  There 
seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  building  plans 
which  are  coming  forward,  and  it  looks 
as  if  some  of  these  would  have  to  wait 
for  the  material.  Probably  there  was 
never  a  time  when  the  structural  mills 
were  so  full  of  work. 

Exports  and  Imports. — Exports  of  iron 
and  steel — including  machinery — from  the 
United  States  for  December  and  the  year 
are  valued  as  below  by  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor: 


1904.  1905.  Changes. 

December .  $  10,399,:108  $  13,986,261  I.  $  3,586,95:1 

Year .  128,455,613  142,928,513  I.  14,472,900 


The  increase  in  December  was  48% ;  for 
for  the  year,  11.3%.  The  more  important 
items  of  the  iron  and  steel  exports  for  the 
year  were,  in  long  tons : 


1904. 

1905. 

Changes. 

Pig  Iron . 

. .  49,026 

49,221 

I. 

196 

Billets,  blooms,  etc... 

..  314  3!4 

237,638 

D. 

76,686 

Bars . 

. .  52,477 

61,870 

D. 

3,607 

Rails . 

..  414,845 

295,023 

D. 

119,822 

Sheets  and  plates . 

. .  55,204 

75,014 

I. 

19,830 

Structural  steel . 

. .  55,514 

83,193 

I. 

27,679 

Wire .  .  ... 

..  118,612 

142,611 

I. 

23,999 

Wire- rods . 

. .  20,073 

6,514 

D. 

13,559 

Kails  and  spikes . 

..  45,112 

47,766 

1. 

2.614 

Exports  of  pipe  and  fittings,  not  re¬ 
ported  separately  in  1904,  were  valued  at 
$8,293,816  in  1905.  The  more  important 
exports  of  rails  in  1905  were  124,632  tons 
to  South  America,  and  55.682  tons  to 
Mexico. 

Imports  of  iron  and  steel — including 
machinery — into  the  United  States  for 
December  and  the  year  are  valued  by  the 
Bureau  as  below : 

1904.  1905.  Changes. 


Deceml^er .  $  1,676,889  (  2,479,781  I.  $  803.892 

Year .  21,621,970  26,392,728  I.  4,770,758 


The  increase  in  December  was  48%  ;  for 
the  year  it  was  22.1%.  The  more  import¬ 
ant  items  of  the  iron  and  steel  imports 
for  the  year  were,  in  long  tons : 

1904.  1905.  Changes. 

Pig  iron .  79,6' 0  212,465  1.  132,965 

Billets,  blooms,  etc .  10,807  14,637  I.  3,830 

Scrap  Iron  a''d  steel .  13,461  23,731  I.  10,270 

Bars .  20.905  37.298  1.  16,.393 

Ralls .  37.776  17,278  D.  10,498 

Wire-rods .  16  206  17,616  I.  11,410 

Tinplates .  71,304  65  740  D.  6,564 

The  imports  of  pig  iron  and  steel  billets 
showed  considerable  increases  last  year; 
liut  they  were  far  below  those  of  1903, 


the  totals  in  that  year  being  599,574  tons 
of  pig  iron  and  261,570  tons  of  billets 
and  blooms. 

Iron  Ore  Movement. — Exports  of  iron 
ore  from  the  United  States  for  the  full 
year  were  213,865  tons  in  1904,  and  208,058 
tons  in  1905 ;  a  decrease  of  5.807  tons 
These  exports  were  chiefly  to  Canada. 

Imports  of  iron  ore  into  the  United 
States  for  the  full  year  were  487,613  tons 
in  1904.  and  845.651  tons  in  1905;  an  in¬ 
crease  of  358,038  tons.  The  imports  were 
largely  from  Cuba,  but  ores  were  also 
received  from  Canada,  Newfoundland  and 
Spain. 

Imports  of  manganese  ore  were  108,- 
519  tons  in  1904.  and  257,033  tons  in  1905; 
an  increase  of  148.574  tons. 


Birmingham.  Feb.  5. 

Alabama  furnacemen  state  that  while 
prices  are  off  a  little  the  market  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  proposition  is  satisfactory.  There  is 
yet  a  scarcity  of  No.  2  foundry  iron,  spot 
delivery.  The  quotations  right  now  are 
on  a  basis  of  $14  per  ton.  No.  2  foundry, 
in  lots  ranging  500  tons  and  better  and 
with  some  time  given  for  delivery. 
Smaller  lots  are  still  holding  at  $14.50  per 
ton.  The  inquiry  is  steady  and  some  few 
sales  are  being  made.  The  probable  make 
has  been  well  disposed  of  for  February 
and  March  and  the  order  Iiooks  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  fill  well  for  the  second  (piarter. 
The  delivery  is  still  strong,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  lack  of  locomotive  power  on  the 
railroads. 

The  iron  production  in  Alabama  holds 
its  own ;  preparations  are  being  made  for 
the  blowing  in  of  three  furnaces  at  least. 
The  good  weather  has  much  to  do  with 
the  steady  iron  production,  there  being  no 
interference  whatsoever  with  the  work  at 
the  ore  and  coal  mines. 

The  following  quotations  are  given : 
No.  I  foundry,  $I4.50@$I5 ;  No.  2 
foundry,  $i4®$i4.5o;  No.  3  foundry, 
$13.50;  No.  4  foundry,  $13;  gray  forge, 
$i2(a  $12.50;  No.  I  soft,  $15;  No.  2  soft, 

$I4@$I4.50. 

Finished  iron  and  steel  show  no  change 
in  this  section.  There  is  steady  operation 
at  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  plants.  Work 
has  started  already  in  rebuilding  the  nail 
mill  of  the  Southern  Steel  Co.,  formerly 
the  Alabama  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  at  Ensley  recently. 
The  rumor  prevails  that  the  Southern 
Steel  Co.  has  under  consideration  the 
erection  of  a  large  plant  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  steel  into  merchantable  shape, 
either  at  Gadsden  or  Ensley,  Ala. 

The  plant  of  the  American  Cast  Iron 
Pipe  Co.,  at  North  Birmingham  is  now 
nearing  completion.  J.  H.  Hoadley,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Power  Co., 
which  holds  the  controlling  interest  in  the 
Alabama  Consolidated  Coal  &  Iron  Co., 
announces  that  the  control  of  that  com¬ 
pany  is  not  for  sale. 


Chicago  Feb.  5. 

The  iron  market  remains  quiet  and 
there  are  signs  of  impending  weakness  of 
prices  as  regards  pig  iron.  Southern  No. 
2  is  still  quoted  at  $14.50  Birmingham,  or 
$18.15  Chicago;  but  it  is  generally  under¬ 
stood  that  this  price  has  been  cut  25@5oc. 
on  business  of  the  last  week.  Sales  have 
been  chiefly  for  small  quantities  to  be  de¬ 
livered  speedily,  and  on  this  business  the 
market  quotations  prevail,  with  slight  bo¬ 
nuses  in  some  cases.  Contract  business  is 
for  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  mainly, 
though  some  lots  for  delivery  in  the  third 
quarter  are  being  contracted  for.  These 
long-term  contracts  mostly  relate  to 
Northern  iron,  Southern  being  the  favor¬ 
ite  on  the  short-time  sales.  Northern 
brings  $19(0  $19.50  for  No.  2  foundry. 

With  the  needs  of  foundrymen  un¬ 
checked  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country  apparently  assured  for  the  next 
six  months,  the  local  iron  trade  professes 
belief  in  an  early  revival  of  brisk  buying 
of  pig  iron.  The  present  seems  a  waiting 
period,  which  will  end  suddenly  with  a 
sharp  advance  of  prices,  as  soon  as  users 
of  iron  conclude  that  they  can  wait  no 
longer,  but  must  cover  their  needs  for  at 
least  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

Cleveland.  Feb.  6. 

Iron  Ore — The  ore  market  is  quiet  for 
the  time,  no  new  sales  and  no  new  con¬ 
tracts  for  transportation  being  reported. 
Interest  centers  principally  in  the  labor 
situation,  where  there  are  possibilities  of 
demands  being  made  by  the  longshoremen 
for  more  men  on  the  automatic  machines, 
and  by  the  lake  pilots  for  recognition  of 
their  union,  which  will  tie  up  the  lakes, 
even  after  the  ice  is  gone.  Prices  hold  as 
they  have  lieen,  at  $4.25  for  bessemer  Old 
Range,  as  a  basis,  f.o.b.  Lake  Erie  docks. 

Pig  Iron — Buying  for  the  minute  is  quiet 
and  is  expected  to  remain  so  during  the 
next  few  weeks.  The  furnaces  are  so  well 
sold  up  that  there  is  no  need  for  them  to 
urge  material  on  the  market.  Buyers  are 
holding  off,  expecting  lower  prices.  The 
two  situations  make  for  a  quiet  market 
Prices  are  a  little  easier,  although  no 
breaks  have  occurred.  The  quotation  is 
still  $17.50  in  the  Valleys  for  No.  2,  but 
this  is  nominal. 

Finished  Material — The  market  has  been 
a  little  more  quiet.  Mills  are  busy  on  un¬ 
filled  orders,  against  which  specifications 
have  been  unusually  heav\'.  New  business 
does  not  seem  to  be  coming  in  as  freely 
as  had  been  expected.  The  best  buying 
seems  to  be  in  sheets,  where  the  mills  arc 
overflowing  with  orders,  resulting  in  a 
good  demand  upon  the  jobbers.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  plates  is  such  that  some  of  the 
smaller  consumers,  on  lots  of  100  to  200 
tons,  are  paying  premiums  at  times  reach¬ 
ing  $4  a  ton.  The  demand  for  structural 
is  also  good,  consumption  being  heavy, 
despite  the  winter  weather.  Billets  are  a 
little  easier  in  tone,  although  the  supply  is 
not  materially  increased. 
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New  York  Feb.  7. 

Business  is  quieter  upon  the  whole. 

'J  he  chief  demand  just  now  seems  to  he 
for  building  and  electric  railroad  material. 

Pig  Iron. — Buying  has  been  rather  light, 
most  foundries  being,  apparently,  supplied 
for  the  present.  The  chief  inquiry  has 
been  for  basic  and  the  lower  grades  of 
foundry  iron. 

Prices  for  Northern  iron  are  unchanged. 
For  large  lots  we  quote;  No.  iX,  $I9@- 
$19.50;  No.  2X,  $i8.50(a$i8.75 ;  No.  2 
plain,  $i7.75@$i8.25  ;  gray  forge,  $I7@ 
$17.25.  Virginia  foundry  is  held  at  $18.- 
6o(rj$i9.io  for  No.  i,  and  $18. io@ $18.60 
for  No.  2.  Basic  is  $18.75  for  Alabama, 
and  25c.  less  for  Northern.  For  Southern 
iron  on  dock,  quotations  are:  No.  i, 
foundry,  $18.75;  No.  2,  $18.25;  No.  3, 
$17.50;  No.  4,  $17;  No.  I  soft,  $18.75;  No. 

2  soft,  $18.25 :  gray  forge,  $16.50.  The 
railroads  have  advanced  freights  on  Ala¬ 
bama  iron  25c.,  to  date  from  March  i  ; 
but  it  is  probable  this  will  be  met  by  a 
drop  of  25c.  in  Birmingham  prices. 

Business  in  warrants  has  been  dull,  and 
prices  uneven. 

L  ast-Iron  Pipe. — Prices  are  steady,  the 
present  basis  being  $29.75  pc*r  net  ton  for 
6-in.  pipe  in  carload  lots  at  tidewater 
points.  The  foundries  are  all  busy. 

Pars. — Business  is  fair  and  prices  un¬ 
changed.  Mills  are  asking  1.895(^1.945 
for  common  bars  and  1.95(0  2c.  for  refined 
bars  in  large  lots  at  tidewater.  Steel  bars 
are  I.745@i795c..  same  delivery.  Store 
trade  is  a  little  slower  at  2.25(0  2.50c.,  de¬ 
livered. 

Plates. — Steel  plates  are  in  fair  de¬ 
mand.  Tank  plates  are  nominally  1.745 
(fi  t. 825c. ;  flange  and  boiler,  1.845(^1.9450.; 
universal  and  sheared  plates,  1.745(0? 
1.845c.;  according  to  width.  Boiler 
makers  are  generally  busy  in  this  district. 

Structural  Material. — Orders  continue 
to  come  forward  for  building  work. 
Prices  are  nominally  unchanged.  Beams 
under  15-in.  are  1.845c.  for  large  lots; 
over  15-in.  1.895c.;  angles  and  channels, 
1.845c.,  tidewater  delivery.  Premiums  are 
asked,  if  special  deliveries  are  wanted, 
and  jobbers  ask  a  considerable  advance 
on  small  orders. 

Steel  Rails. — No  change  in  standard 
sections.  Light  rails  are  in  steady  de¬ 
mand,  prices  ranging  from  $26  for  35  lb., 
up  to  $33  for  12  lb.  rails.  Orders  for 
trolley  rails  are  still  coming. 


Philadelphia.  F eb.  7. 

Pig  Iron. — The  prospects  of  a  coal 
strike  are  already  exerting  indirect  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  iron  trade  in  this  ter¬ 
ritory.  The  accumulation  of  fuel  is  the 
first  point,  but  the  possibility  of  a  scarcity 
of  iron  during  the  second  quarter  of  the 
year  has  influenced  the  closing  of  some 
negotiations  for  pig  iron  which  have 
been  hanging  fire.  There  have  been  some 
indications  of  a  possible  break  in  prices. 


but  strike  possibilities  have  influenced 
quotations,  and  today’s  figures  are  strong¬ 
er  than  10  days  ago.  Considerable 
foreign  iron  is  within  reach  and  some 
transactions  will  be  announced,  probably 
in  a  few  days.  There  is  difficulty  in  ob¬ 
taining  assured  promises  for  delivery  on 
basic  irons  and  two  or  three  large  trans¬ 
actions  have  been  closed  within  a  short 
time.  There  is  also  some  business  in 
forge  iron  at  the  outside  figure,  and  in¬ 
quiries  at  Virginia  furnaces  show  that 
they  are  in  no  disposition  to  make  new 
contracts  just  at  this  time.  Quotations 
are  $19.50  for  No.  iX  foundry;  $i8.50@ 
$19  for  No.  2;  $i7.5o@$i8  for  No.  2 
plain;  $i8.50@$i9  for  No.  2  Southern; 
$18  for  basic;  $25  for  low  phosphorus 
and  $19  for  malleable  iron. 

Steel  Billets. — The  activity  in  billets 
continues  and  some  extensive  transac¬ 
tions  are  on  the  point  of  being  closed. 
The  nominal  quotations  are  $29  delivered 
and  for  foregoing  billets  the  average  quo¬ 
tation  is  not  far  from  $36. 

Muck  Bars. — Small  sales  have  been 
made  at  $30,  but  little  business  has  been 
booked. 

Bars  —  Most  business  for  the  past 
week  has  been  in  steel  bars,  the  average 
price  being  1.631/2.  The  mills  are  fairly 
well  oversold. 

Sheets. — The  absence  of  business  on 
a  large  scale  is  no  indication  of  weak¬ 
ness  but  rather  of  the  indifference  of  the 
manufacturers  as  to  booking  further  bus¬ 
iness  just  at  this  time. 

Merchant  Steel. — As  the  winter  pro¬ 
gresses  the  actual  consumption  of  mer¬ 
chant  steel  seems  to  increase,  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  placing  of  orders  is 
not  heard  of  so  often.  Mill  quotations 
are  firm. 


Pittsburg.  Feb.  6. 

,  Sales  of  pig  iron  for  the  week  were 
lighter  that  at  any  time  since  the  opening 
of  the  year,  but  the  market  continues 
strong  for  bessemer.  The  furnaces  are  sold 
up  for  the  first  quarter  and  according  to 
reports  there  is  but  little  iron  available 
for  second  quarter.  Owing  to  the  remark¬ 
able  production  and  shipment  of  coke, 
prices  have  declined  fully  75‘^-  ^  ion  from 
the  rate  expected  when  pig-iron  prices  for 
the  second  quarter  were  made.  This  fact 
is  responsible  for  a  report  that  when  con¬ 
tracts  for  bessemer  iron  were  taken  at 
$1775.  Valley  furnaces,  for  second  quar¬ 
ter,  they  were  guaranteed  against  a  re¬ 
duction,  including  the  big  purchase  made 
by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
No  confirmation,  however,  has  been  ob¬ 
tained,  and  as  the  first  real  cold  weather 
of  the  winter  reached  this  region  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  it  is  believed  coke  prices  will  stiffen 
again  and  pig-iron  contracts  will  not  be 
affected.  The  Steel  Corporation  has  not 
closed  for  any  additional  second-quarter 
bessemer  and  it  is  now  believed  the  intend¬ 
ed  purchase  of  40,000  to  50,000  tons  will  be 


deferred.  Foundry  and  forge  iron  is 
easier,  but  there  has  been  no  decided  de¬ 
cline  in  prices.  It  has  just  been  announced 
that  the  Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing 
Co.  was  in  the  market  a  week  or  two  ago 
and  bought  10,000  tons  of  Northern  foun¬ 
dry  No.  2  for  the  Allegheny  and  New 
Brighton  plants,  and  4000  or  5000  tons  of 
Southern  foundry  for  its  Louisville  works. 
The  price  was  not  officially  given,  but  it 
is  said  to  be  about  $17.25,  Valley,  for  the 
northern  iron.  Pig-iron  production  is  now 
at  the  highest  point  ever  reached,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  reliable  reports  the  production 
in  January  was  about  2,100,000  tons,  or  at 
the  rate  of  25,000,000  tons  a  year.  Corri¬ 
gan,  McKinney  &  Co.  put  their  Scottdale 
furnace  in  blast  last  week  and  every  fur¬ 
nace  in  the  Pittsburg  and  surrounding 
districts  that  is  in  shape  for  operation  is 
now  running.  Southern  iron  is  weaker, 
but  none  has  been  bought  here  this  week. 
The  freight  rate  from  Birmingham  to  this 
market  will  be  advanced  on  March  i  from 
$4.35  to  $4.60  a  ton.  January  broke  all 
records  for  shipment  from  the  Valley  fur¬ 
naces  ;  not  a  ton  of  bessemer  iron  has  been 
stored,  and  but  little  foundry  and  forge  was 
produced  that  was  not  under  contract. 
While  ferro-manganese  is  still  very  scarce 
abnormal  prices  have  disappeared.  One 
sale  of  a.  small  lot  was  made  yesterday 
for  spot  shipment  at  $110  a  ton,  but  quo¬ 
tations  for  foreign  80%  range  from  $125 
to  $140  a  ton. 

The  steel  market  continues  very  strong, 
although  there  have  been  no  sales  of  any 
consequence  during  the  week.  Specifica¬ 
tions  are  being  freely  made  in  nearly  all 
of  the  finished  lines,  and  all  stocks  are 
lower  than  usual,  indicating  a  heavy  con¬ 
sumption.  Wire  and  wire  products  are  in 
great  demand  and  an  advance  in  prices  is 
expected  to  be  announced  at  any  time. 
Merchant  pipe  also  is  expected  to  be 
higher  in  a  short  time.  Iron  bars  are 
quoted,  at  i.8oc.,  but  this  is  not  regarded 
as  weakness,  as  the  2c.  quotation  recently 
withdrawn  by  the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel 
Co.  was  not  warranted.  Steel  bars  are 
remarkably  firm  and  premiums  are  paid 
frequently  for  prompt  shipment.  The 
steel-rail  trade  is  unprecedented  and  new 
business  is  being  placed  every  week.  Or¬ 
ders  aggregating  over  80,000  tons  have 
been  booked  within  the  past  10  days,  and 
according  to  official  figures  a  total  of  over 
2,500,000  tons  is  under  contract  for  deliv¬ 
ery  this  year.  The  demand  for  structural 
material  has  been  heavy,  despite  the  fact 
that  mills  cannot  guarantee  delivery  be¬ 
fore  the  third  quarter.  While  contracts 
were  not  placed,  arrangements  have  been 
practically  made  for  a  large  tonnage  of 
structural  material  for  delivery  in  1907, 
and  include  over  6000  tons  for  a  sky¬ 
scraper  to  be  erected  in  the  downtown  sec¬ 
tion  of  Pittsburg  on  a  site  that  will  not  be 
available  before  April  of  next  year.  The 
American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.  has 
added  a  few  more  idle  mills  to  the  active 
list  and  would  have  all  running  but  for 
the  scarcity  of  steel.  The  demand  for 
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sheets  and  tin-plate  keeps  up,  principally 
in  specifications  on  old  contracts.  Some 
independent  sheet  and  tin-plate  concerns 
are  unable  to  operate  their  plants  owing 
to  inability  to  get  steel.  The  old  project 
of  erecting  a  steel  plant  has  been  revived 
and  it  is  said  John  Warner,  of  Struthers, 
O.,  is  the  promoter.  It  is  proposed  to  in¬ 
terest  the  independents  in  the  enterprise. 
One  of  the  surprising  reports  of  the  week 
is  that  the  leading  interest  is  behind  on 
its  contracts  with  allied  and  other  con¬ 
suming  interests  about  25,000  tons  of 
sheet-bars  and  75,000  tons  of  billets. 

Pig  Iron — No  sales  of  any  consequence 
were  made  during  the  past  week.  Besse¬ 
mer  iron  is  quoted  at  $i7-5o@$i775.  Val¬ 
ley,  basic  at  $17.25,  Valley,  foundry  No.  2 
at  $17.25,  Valley,  and  gray  forge  at  $i7.35i 
Pittsburg. 

Steel  —  Billets  and  sheet-bars  are  still 
very  scarce  and  prices  are  at  the  highest 
point  in  several  months.  Bessemer  billets 
are  quoted  at  $27@$28,  open-hearth  billets 
at  $28  and  sheet-bars  are  nominally  $27. 
Steel  bars  remain  at  1.50c.  and  plates  at 
1.60C. 

Sheets — The  market  is  strong  and  black 
sheets  are  quoted  at  2.40c.  and  galvanized 
at  3.45c.  for  No.  28  gauge. 

Ferro-Manganese  —  One  small  lot  of 
80%  was  sold  this  week  at  $110  a  ton,  but 
quotations  are  still  made  at  $I30@$I40 
for  first  half  delivery. 


Cartagena,  Spain.  Jan.  8. 

Iron  and  Manganiferous  Ores — Messrs. 
Barrington  &  Holt  report  that  shipments 
for  the  week  were  one  cargo,  2400  tons 
dry  ore;  four  cargoes,  12,200  tons  man¬ 
ganiferous  ore,  and  one  cargo,  3300  tons 
Colorado  ore,  all  to  Great  Britain;  one 
cargo,  5100  tons  Calasperra  ore,  to  Rot¬ 
terdam.  The  market  continues  good. 
Forward  buyers  are  very  strong,  but  in 
most  cases  sellers  are  declining  to  quote 
for  forward  delivery,  as  any  change  in  the 
prices,  it  seems  practically  certain,  will 
be  in  an  upward  direction.  The  continued 
and  steady  fall  in  the  rate  of  exchange  is 
the  only  unfavorable  feature  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  position  of  the  market.  Tonnage  rates 
continue  favorable  to  charterers. 

Quotations  range  a  little  higher.  Ordi¬ 
nary  50  per  cent,  ore  is  7s.  iid.@8s.  3d.; 
special  low  phosphorus,  8s.  6d.@8s.  Qd. ; 
special  low  ore,  58  per  cent,  iron,  iis.  3d.; 
S.  P.  campanil,  9s.  9d.  All  prices  are 
f.o.b.  shipping  port.  Manganiferous 
ores,  same  terms,  range  from  iis.  for  35 
per  cent,  iron  and  12  manganese,  up  to 
17s.  9d.  for  20  iron  and  20  per  cent,  man¬ 
ganese. 

Pyrites — Iron  pyrites,  40  per  cent,  iron 
and  43  sulphur,  are  quoted  los.  3d.  per 
ton,  f.o.b.  Cartagena. 


Heavy  Chemicals  and  Minerals 

New  York,  Feb.  7. 
Nitrate  of  Soda. — Imports  to  Atlantic 
ports  in  Jan.,  1906,  were  26,000  tons ;  stock 


on  hand  Jan.  i,  1906,  13,100  tons;  stock 
in  store,  and  afloat  shortly  to  arrive 
(making  visible  supply  to  May  15, 
1906),  102,300  tons;  deliveries  in  Jan., 
1906,  27,900  tons. 

Heavy  chemicals  show  little  material 
change,  though,  in  general,  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  for  the  markets  to  become  stronger. 
Figures  for  tin  bichloride  and  crystals 
for  the  month  are  included  in  the  prices 
given  in  the  following  table; 


Exports  of  phosphates  and  of  the  more 
important  chemicals  from  the  United 
States  for  the  year  were  as  follows: 

1906. 

Oop|>er  sulphate,  lb .  •26,422,748  19,367,179 

Acetate  of  lime,  lb . 6.6.909  430  70,816,:i82 

Phosphates,  tons .  8«Hi,03;i  967,806 

The  larger  exports  of  phosphates  were 
294,690  tons  to  Germany;  145,405  tons  to 
Great  Britain;  130,292  tons  to  Italy;  113,- 
81  tons  to  France. 


PRICES. 

Acids. 

Boric,  crystals .  per  lb.  .  10 

powdered .  •*  .10. 

Oarbonlc,  liquid  gas .  *■  .12 

Hydrofluoric,  30){ . 

48)J .  .06 

eojj..  .  ••  .11 

Nitric  acid,  36«,  100  lb  .  ••  $4.76 

38«,  100  1b .  “  6.26 

40®.  1001b .  *■  6.60 

42®,  100  lb .  “  6.76 

Oxalic  acid,  com’l,  100  lu .  $5.00^6.26 

Sulphuric  acid,  60°,  bulk,  lui .  13.60^14.60 

60®,  100  lb.  in  ctoi  iKi,  o  1.00 

60°,  bulk,  ton .  18.00^920.00 

66°,  100  lb.  in  carboys  1.26 

66°,  bulk.  tOQ .  21.0(V923.02 

Blue  Stone  (Copper  Sulphate),  car¬ 
load  lots,  per  100  lb .  6.90®  6.06 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  100  lb.  96%  spot  $2,-25;  future  $2.22J 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  per  100  lb .  3.10®  3.16 

Sulphur. 

Louisiana  to  New  York,  Boston  or 

Portland . ton  $22.12^ 

To  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore....  “  22.62^ 


Tin,  bichloride  per  lb . 

.11 

Crystals,  per  lb . . 

.22J 

Pyrlte. 

Domestic,  furnace  size . 

...Unit 

lie. 

Fines . 

.  .  .  “ 

10c. 

Imported,  lump.  At.  ports. . . 

10®llc. 

9i®10c. 

lli®12c. 


flnes 

"  furnace  size . 

Pyrlte  prices  are  per  unit  of  sulphur.  On  lump 
deliveries,  a  charge  of  26c.  per  ton  is  made  for 
breaking  to  furnace  size. 


Phosphates. 


F.  o.  b. 


C.  1.  F. 
Ot  Britain, 
or  Europe 
$10.90®12.10 
7.96®  8.66 


*Fla.,  hard  rock . $7.76®8.00 

land  pebble .  4.00®4.26 

tTenn.,  78®80?4 .  4.60®4.66  . 

19% .  4.00®4.26  . 

16% .  3.65®3.76  . 

68®72% .  3.26®3.60  . 

tSo.  Oar.  land  rock . 4.00®4.26  . 

river  rock .  3.7e®4.00  . 

*F.  o.  b.  Florida  or  Georgia  ports.  tF.  o.  b.  Mt. 
Pleasant.  tOn  vessel  Ashley  River,  S.  C. 


Foreign  Chemical  Trade — The  imports 
of  heavy  chemicals  into  the  United  States 
for  the  year  were  as  follows,  in  pounds ; 

1904.  1905. 

Potash  muriate .  174,86.5,872  214,207,064 

Potash  chlorate .  95,889  42,610 

Potash  nitrate .  14,184,287  9,911,6.34 

Other  potash  salts .  74,720,241  82,936,632 

Caustic  soda .  2,670.984  2,245,789 

Sal  soda .  4,307,728  1,947,230 

Soda  ash .  19,324,104  13,807,749 

other  soda  salts .  10,389,711  11  2.57.629 

Bleaching  powder .  87,909,168  104,919,462 

There  was  an  increase  in  bleach,  but  de¬ 
creases  in  most  of  the  soda  salts.  Imports 
of  sulphur  and  of  pyrites,  valued  chiefly 
for  their  sulphur  contents,  were,  in  long 
tons : 


1904.  1906.  Changes. 


Sulphur .  128,886  83,201  D.  46,684 

Pyrites .  413,686  61.5,722  1.102,137 


Estimating  the  sulphur  contents  of  py¬ 
rites,  the  total  imports  of  sulphur  in  1905 
were  approximately  290,000  tons.  The  im¬ 
ports  of  fertilizing  chemicals  were,  in  long 
tons : 


1904.  1905.  Changes. 


Phosphates .  130,214  66,021  D.  74,193 

Nitrate  of  soda .  228,012  321,231  1. 103,019 


There  was  a  large  increase  in'  nitrate  of 
soda  last  year. 


Metal  Market. 


New  York,  Feb.  7. 

Gold  and  Silver  Exports  and  Imports. 

At  all  United  States  Ports  in  Dec.  and  Year. 


Metal. 

Exports. 

!  Imports. 

Excess. 

Gold: 
Dec.  1906 . . 

$2.668..532 

1 

$3,982»040  i 

Imp.  $1,313,608 

1904  . 

13,602,827 

3,336  184 

Exp.  10,166,643 

Year  1906.. 

46,794,467 

60,246,664 

Imp.  3,462,097 

“  1904.. 

121,211.8-27 

84,803.'234 

Exp.  36,408,693 

Silver : 
Dec.  1906  . . 

8,196,149 

4,646  789 

Exp.  3,549,360 

••  1904.. 

4,114,661 

2,262,966 

••  1,861,706 

Year  1906  . . 

67,613,102 

36,892,196 

“  21,620,906 

*'  1904  .. 

60,136,246 

1 

26,087,042 

24,048,203 

These  statements  cover  the  total  movement  of 
gold  and  silver  to  and  from  the  United  States. 
The  flgures  are  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Statis¬ 
tics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 


Gold  and  Silver  Exports  and  Imports.  N.Y. 

For  the  week  ending  February  3,  and  for  years 
from  January  1. 


Period. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Exports. 

Imixirts. 

Exports. 

ImiKirts. 

Week, _ 

1906 . 

$  17  876 
1,063,878 
23,897,883 
809,162 

$  22,991 
188,770 
349.885 
1,194  272 

$1,876,299 

9,478.90:1 

3,480.103 

4,991,974 

$  14,214 

171,023 

78,668 

103,637 

i9a5... 

1904.  . 

Exports  of  gold  for  the  week  were  to  West  Indies : 
of  silver  to  London.  Imports,  both  gold  and 
silver,  were  from  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico. 


A  further  .shipment  of  $500,000  gold  to 
.\rgentina  has  been  made  this  week.  There 
is  talk  of  gold  going  to  Paris,  but  none  has 
yet  been  taken. 


The  statement  of  the  New  York  banks — 
including  all  the  banks  represented  in 
the  clearing  house — for  the  week  ending 
Feb.  3,  gives  the  following  totals,  compari¬ 
son  being  made  with  the  corresponding 
week  of  1904. 


Loans  and  discounts.. 

Deposits . 

Circulation . 

Specie . 

Legal  tenders . 


1906. 

$1,128,086,800 

1,196,980,300 

42,898,700 

227,313,600 

91,773,600 


1906. 

$1,057,366,100 

1,061,402,106 

61,978,900 

192,492,100 

83,986,300 


Total  Reserve .  $;119 .087,000 

Legal  requirements .  299,246,076 


$276,478,400 

266,360,776 


Surplus . $19,841,926  $  11,127,626 


Changes  for  the  week  this  year  were  in¬ 
creases  of  $16,251,800  in  loans  and  $14,- 
290,500  in  deposits;  decreases  of  $514,300 
in  specie,  $615,300  in  legal  tenders,  $288,- 
500  in  circulation  and  $4,702,225  in  surplus 
reserve. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  specie 
holdings  of  the  leading  banks  of  the  world. 
The  amounts  are  reduced  to  dollars. 

(iolrl.  Silver.  Total. 

New  York . $192,492,100 

England .  $16:1,808,660  163,808,650 

France .  669,6.54,120  $210,938,260  780,692,:i70 

Germany .  178,920,000  69,640,000  238,660,000 

Spain .  76,230,(KH)  116,090,000  191,320,000 

Netherlands...  :i3,0;i2,600  30,606,500  63,638,000 

Belgium .  17,0/6,666  8,613,336  25,640,000 

Italy .  141,296,000  18,:i59,000  169,664,000 

Russia .  .618,050,000  18,146,000  536,196,000 

Austria .  227,S:i0,000  62,170,000  289,500,000 

The  returns  of  the  Associated  Banks  of 
New  York  are  of  date  Feb.  3,  and  the  oth¬ 
ers  Feb.  2.  The  foreign  bank  statements 
are  from  the  Commercial  and  Fnancial 
Chronicle,  of  New  York.  The  New  York 
banks  do  not  separate  gold  and  silver 
in  their  reports. 

Shipments  of  silver  from  London  to  the 
Fast  are  reported  by  Messrs.  Pixley  & 
.'\bell  as  follows,  for  the  year  to  Jan.  25 


190.6.  1906.  Changes. 

India .  £  510,000  £  1,616.700  I.  £  1  106,700 

China .  .  .  "  . 

Straits .  2,800  .  D.  2,800 


Total .  £  512,800  £  1,615,7(X)  I.  £  1,102,900 

Receipts  for  the  week  were  i  14,000  sil¬ 
ver  bars  from  the  West  Indies;  £276,000 
bars  and  £238,000  Mexican  dollars  from 
New  York;  a  total  of  £528,000.  Exports 
were  £293,000  bars  and  £95,500  Mexican 
■dollars;  a  total  of  £388,500,  all  to  India. 

Indian  exchange  has  been  steady,  the 
Council  bills  offered  in  London  having 
been  taken  at  an  average  of  i6.o6d.  per 
rupee.  Shipments  of  silver  to  India  con¬ 
tinue  large. 

The  silver  market  continues  steady. 
Large  supplies  are  being  absorbed  and 
tendency  of  the  tone  is  still  toward  firm¬ 
ness.  Mexico  is  refining  and  parting  the 
Dore  bars,  which  were  formerly  shipped, 
retaining  the  gold  and  forwarding  to  Lon¬ 
don  the  fine  silver. 

The  average  price  of  silver  for  January 
was  given  in  our  last  issue  as  65.269c. 
This  was,  unfortunately,  a  mistake  of  the 
proof-reader,  the  correct  figure  being 
•65.288c.,  as  given  on  another  page. 

Prices  of  Foreign  Coins. 


Bid.  Asked. 

Mexican  dollars .  $0.50>(  $0.61>^ 

Peruvian  soles  and  Chilean .  0.46  0.47^ 

Victoria  sovereigns .  4.85>i  t.87>i 

Twenty  francs .  3.86  3.88 

Spanish  26  pesetas .  4.78  4.80 


SILVER  AND  STEKLINO  EXCHANGE. 


sterling 

1  Exchange. 

1 

Silver.  1 

Feb. 

Sterling 

Exchange. 

Silver. 

New  York, 
Cents. 

London, 

Pence. 

New  York, 
Cents. 

London, 

Pence. 

1 

4.87M 

66>i  1  30)i 

6 

4.87)4 

66)4  30), 

2 

4.87  « 

66)i  30% 

6 

4.87)4 

66)4  80  A 

3 

4.87  k 

65)4  30V 

7 

4.87)4 

65)4  30A 

New  York  qtui  tat  Ions  are  ton  One  silver,  per 
ounce  Tr^  y.  London  prices  are  for  sterling 
silver,  .926  One. 


Other  Metals. 


Dally  Prices  of  Metals  In  New  York. 


C 

'opper. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Spelter. 

1  February 

Lake, 

Cts.  per  lb. 

Electrolytic, 
Cts.  per  lb. 

London, 

£  per  ton. 

Cts.  per  lb. 

Cts.  per  lb. 

New  York, 

Cts.  per  lb. 

St.  Louis, 

Cts.  per  lb 

1 

018)4 

17% 

018 

78% 

36% 

6.60 

6.10 

5.95 

2 

17)4 

018)4 

00 

78% 

86% 

6.60 

6.10 

5.95 

3 

17% 

018 

17% 

017% 

36% 

6.60 

6.10 

5.95 

5 

17% 

018 

17% 

017% 

78A 

36% 

6.60 

6.05 

06.10 

5.!K) 

ra)5.95 

6 

17% 

016 

17)4 

017% 

76}g 

36% 

6.60 

6.05 

06.10 

6.90 

05.95 

7 

17% 

018 

17)4 

017% 

76)  i* 

36% 

6.60 

6.06 

^.10 

5.90 

®6.95 

London  quotations  are  per  long  ton  (2,240  lb.) 
standard  copper,  which  Is  now  the  equivalent  of 
the  former  g.  m.  b’s.  The  New  York  quotations 
or  electrolytic  copper  are  lor  cakes.  Ingots  or 
wlrebars.  The  price  of  cathodes  Is  usually  0.126c. 
below  that  of  electrolytic.  The  lead  prices  are  those 
quoted  by  the  American  Smelting  k  Refining  Co. 
for  near-by  shipments  of  desilverized  lead  In 
60-ton  lots,  or  larger  orders.  The  quotations  In 
spelter  are  for  ordinary  western  brands ;  special 
brands  command  a  premium. 

Copper — Again  a  declining  tendency  has 
prevailed  and  prices  have  suffered  some¬ 
what  more.  Very  little  business  is  re¬ 
ported,  although  during  the  last  few  days 
there  has  been  more  inquiry.  The  market 
closes  for  lake  copper  I7^@i8c. ;  electro¬ 
lytic  in  cakes,  wirebars  or  ingots  17H@14 
casting  copper 

The  speculative  market  in  London  was 
very  flat  and  declined  almost  from  day  to 
day.  Forward  copper,  which  was  spe¬ 
cially  pressed  for  sale,  shows  the  greatest 
decline.  The  closing  prices  are  £76  i6s.  3d. 
for  spot  and  £74  15s.  for  three  months 
prompt. 

Statistics  for  the  second  half  of  January 
show  a  decrease  in  the  visible  supplies  of 
200  tons. 

Refined  and  manufactured  sorts  we 
quote:  F.nglish  tough,  £82(g£83;  best  se¬ 
lected,  £8^@£B4’,  strong  sheets,  £89. 

Copper  Exports  and  Imports. — The  ex¬ 
ports  of  copper  from  the  United  States 
for  the  full  year  are  reported  as  below  by 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  Labor;  the 
figures  here  given  being  in  long  tons  of 
2,240  lb.  each : 

1904.  1906.  Obanges. 

Groat  Britain .  60,101  27,208  D.  22,89:1 

Bolglura .  4,181  2,231  D.  1,950 

Franco .  44,593  33,306  D.  11,287 

Italy .  6,829  7,064  I.  •225 

Germany  and  Holland...  112,279  106,023  D.  7,256 

Russia .  9.970  8,223  D.  1,747 

Other  Europe .  12,975  11,285  D.  1,690 

Canada .  1,560  1,348  D.  -202 

China .  4,644  36,687  I.  31,043 

Other  countries .  44.5  7,433  I.  6,988 

Total  metal .  247,567  238,798  D.  8,769 

In  ores  and  matte .  4,874  5,227  I.  353 

Total  . •2.')2,441  244,625  D.  8,416 

The  total  exports  of  ore  and  matte 
were  18,927  tons  in  1904,  and  37,688  tons 
in  1905;  an  increase  of  18,701  tons.  The 
contents  are  estimated  chiefly  on  the  basis 


of  value.  The  increase  in  exports  to 
China  was  the  chief  feature  of  the  year; 
the  European  takings  showed  a  consid¬ 
erable  decrease.  The  imports  in  1904 
were  extraordinary,  however;  in  1903 
the  total  metal  exported  was  138,719  tons 
only. 

Imports  of  copper  and  copper  material 
into  the  United  States  for  the  year,  with 
re-exports  of  foreign  material,  are  re¬ 
ported  as  follows :  the  figures  giving  the 
equivalents  of  all  material,  in  long  tons 
of  fine  copper. 

Metal.  Inore,etc.  Totals. 

Mexico .  45,824  1-2,597  58,7'21 

Canada .  10,552  6,877  17,4-29 

Great  Britain .  11,734  21  11,755 

Other  countries .  3,595  2,573  6,168 

Total  Imports .  71.705  -2-2,368  94,073 

Re-exports .  767  .  767 

Net  Imports,  1905  .  70,938  22,368  93,306 

Net  imports,  1904  .  63,954  17,387  81,341 

The  total  increase  in  net  imports  was 
11,965  tons,  or  14.7%.  The  excess  of  ex¬ 
ports  over  imports  in  1905  was  150,719 
tons.  Imports  of  ore  and  matte  from 
Mexico  in  1905  were  98,263  tons,  contain¬ 
ing  12,897  tons  copper;  from  Canada  and 
Newfoundland,  176,186  tons,  containing 
6,877  tons  copper.  The  imports  of  ore 
and  matte  from  South  America  were 
3,662  tons,  containing  671  tons  copper. 

Tin — The  scarcity  of  spot  tin,  which 
had  existed  for  some  little  while,  has  been 
relieved  by  the  arrival  of  a  large  ship¬ 
ment,  and  the  quotations  here  follow 
closely  the  trend  of  the  London  market. 
The  latter,  which  opened  firm  at  £166  I5d. 
@£167,  has  gradually  declined  and  closes 
at  £164  7s.  6d.  for  spot  and  £163  for  three 
months  prompt.  Prices  here  are  quoted 
at  36@36.25c.,  depending  upon  deliveries. 

Statistics  for  the  month  of  January 
show  an  increase  in  the  visible  supplies  of 
1100  tons. 

Imports  of  tin  into  the  United  States 
for  the  full  year  are  reported  as  follows, 
the  figures  being  given  in  long  tons : 


1904. 

1905. 

Changes. 

Straits . 

_  16,010 

18.503 

I. 

2,493 

Australia . 

.  286 

601 

1. 

315 

Great  Britain . 

.  19,7-26 

19,399 

D. 

327 

Holland . . 

.  693 

459 

D. 

234 

Other  Europe . 

.  -386 

819 

I. 

433 

Other  countries . 

.  -28 

53 

I. 

25 

Total . 

. -37,129 

:)9,834 

I. 

2,705 

The  visible  stocks  of  tin  on  February  i 
are  reported  as  follows,  in  long  tons : 

store.  Afloat.  Total. 


Great  Britain .  2.03:1  4,100  6,133 

Holland .  1,995  137  2,132 

U.  S.,  exc.  I’aclflc  ports....  1,251  4,770  6,0-21 

Total .  5,279  9,007  14,286 


The  total  showed  an  increase  of  835 
tons  over  that  reported  on  January  i. 

Lead — The  market  remains  very  dull 
and  quiet,  with  very  little  business  doing ; 
at  unchanged  prices. 

The  London  market,  which  toward  the 
end  of  last  we^lc  became  a  little  firmer, 
with  the  quotations  at  £t6  lod.,  is  again 
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very  dull  and  quoted  at  the  close  at 
£16  5d.-  for  Spanish  and  £16  ys.  6d.  for 
English  lead. 

Imports  of  lead  into  the  United  States 
for  the  full  year,  with  re-exports  of  im¬ 
ported  metal,  are  as  follows,  the  figures 
given  being  in  short  tons  of  2000  lb. : 


1904.  1905.  Changes. 

Lead,  metallic .  8.724  5,720  D.  3,004 

Lead  In  •  re  and  base 

bullion .  104,128  92,058  D.  11,470 

Total  Imports .  112,852  98,378  D.  14,474 

Re-exports .  83,887  .59,456  D.  24,431 

Net  Imports .  28,965  38,922  I.  9,957 


Of  the  imports  in  1905  Mexico  supplied 
87,584  tons  and  Canada  8181  tons.  Ex¬ 
ports  of  domestic  lead  were  255  tons  in 
1904  and  285  tons  in  1905 ;  an  increase  of 
30  tons. 

St.  Louis  Lead  Market — The  John  Wahl 
Commission  Co.  reports  on  Feb.  3  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Receipts  amounted  to  29,865  pigs, 
an  increase  of  2700  pigs  over  previous 
week.  Metal  in  limited  demand  and  easy, 
on  basis  of  5-55c.  Today  offers  were  made 
Rt  5-52/4c.,  but  no  sales  reported. 

The  company  telegraphs  us  on  Feb.  7 
as  follows :  Lead  is  firm,  but  quiet,  at  the 
late  decline.  The  latest  sales  are  on  a  basis 
of  5-52J4,  East  St.  Louis. 

Spanish  Lead  Market. — Messrs.  Bar¬ 
rington  &  Holt  write  from  Cartagena, 
Spain,  under  date  of  Jan.  20,  that  silver 
has  been  14.75  reales  per  ounce.  Ex¬ 
change  is  31.12  pesetas  to  ii.  Pig  lead 
has  been  87.25  reales  per  quintal ; 
equal,  on  current  exchange,  to  ii6  9s.  lod. 
per  long  ton,  f.  o.  b.  Cartagena.  Exports 
for  the  week  were  183  tons  argentiferous 
lead  to  London. 

Spelter — The  small  business  which  has 
been  done  was  at  declining  prices.  Very 
little  disposition  was  shown  on  the  part 
of  consumers  to  enter  the  market,  and  the 
close  is  weak  at  6.o5@6.io  New  York  and 
5-90@5-95c.  St.  Louis. 

The  London  market  has  been  very  un¬ 
settled  and  closes  at  £26  17s.  6d.  after 
business  had  been  done  at  £26  10s. 

Exports  of  spelter  from  the  Lhiited 
States  for  the  full  year  were  10,072  short 
tons  in  1904  and  5516  tons  in  1905;  a  de¬ 
crease  of  4556  tons.  Exports  of  zinc  ores 
were  32,063  tons  in  1904  and  27,630  tons  in 
1905 ;  a  decrease  of  4433  tons.  Exports  of 
zinc  dross  were  5318  tons  in  1905 ;  in  the 
previous  year  these  e.xports  were  not  re¬ 
ported.  • 

St.  Louis  Spelter  Market  —  The  John 
Wahl  Commission  Co.  on  Feb.  3  reports 
as  follows:  Receipts  61,750  slabs,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  10,680  slabs  over  previous  week. 
The  market  has  been  demoralized,  with 
offers  at  6c.  down  to  5.95c.  Today  metal 
is  offered  at  5.92^0.,  with  no  takers. 

The  company  telegraphs  us  on  Feb.  7 
as  follows :  Spelter,  although  appearing 
slightly  unsettled,  is  reasonably  firm.  Lat¬ 
est  sales  are  on  a  basis  of  6c.,  East  St. 
Louis. 


Spanish  Zinc  Ore  Market. — Messrs. 
Barrington  &  Holt  report  from  Carta¬ 
gena.  Spain,  under  date  of  Jan.  20,  that 
prices  are  nominally  unchanged  at  95  fr. 
for  blende,  35%  zinc,  and  72  fr.  for 
calamine,  30%  zinc.  The  market  is 
weak,  owing  to  the  fall  in  spelter  and 
the  decline  in  exchange.  Exports  were 
506  tons  blende  to  Swansea. 

Zinc  Sheets. — The  price  of  zinc  sheets 
has  been  reduced  to  $7.75  per  100  lb.  (less 
discount  of  8%).  f.  o.  b.  cars  Lasalle  and 
Peru,  in  600-lb.  casks,  for  gauges  No.  9 
and  22,  both  inclusive,  widths  from  32  to 
(10  in.,  both  inclusive,  and  lengths  from 
84  to  96  in.,  both  inclusive.  The  freight 
rate  to  New  York  is  27.5c.  per  too  lb. 
The  fluctuations  in  the  base  price  for 
sheet  zinc  since  January  i,  1905,  have 
been  as  follows ;  December  30,  1904, 

$7.25;  January  7,  1905,  $7.50;  May  12, 
$7.25;  June  I,  $7;  July  29,  $7.25;  August 
to,  $7.50;  December  i,  $7.75;  January  6, 
1906,  $8;  Feb.  5,  $7.75. 

Antimony — No  change  is  reported. 
Imports  of  antimony  into  the  United 
States  for  the  full  year  are  reported  as 
follows,  in  pounds : 

1904.  1905.  Changes. 

Metal  and  regulus.  4,056  299  6,837,891  1.1,781,692 

Antimony  ore .  2,487,602  1.976,694  D.  510,908 

This  shows  an  increase  of  43.9%  in 
metal,  but  a  decrease  of  20.5%  in  ore 
imports. 

Xiekel — Quotations  for  large  lots.  New 
York,  or  other  parallel  delivery,  are  40@ 
47c.  per  lb.,  according  to  size  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  order.  For  small  quantities,  prices 
range  from  48  up  to  60c.,  also  according 
to  size  or  order  and  deliveries. 

Exports  of  nickel,  nickel  o.xide  and 
nickel  matte  from  the  United  States  for 
the  full  year  were  7,519,206  lb.  in  1904, 
and  9,550,918  lb.  in  1905;  an  increase  of 
2,031.712  lb.  Imports  of  nickel  ore  and 
matte  were  8549  tons  in  1904  and  13,451 
tons  in  1905 ;  an  increase  of  4902  tons. 

Platinum — Prices  of  this  metal  are  un¬ 
settled,  owing  to  short  supplies,  and  the 
present  unfortunate  conditions  in  Russia 
making  shipments  from  that  country  un¬ 
certain.  Today  prices  arc  as  high  as  $25 
per  ounce,  but  changes  are  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue. 

Imports  of  platinum  into  the  United 
States  for  the  full  year  were  7118  lb.  in 
1904  and  7145  lb.  in  1905;  an  increase  of 
27  lb.  only. 

Quicksilver — The  metal  is  firm  and  New 
York  prices  are  still  $41  per  flask  of  75 
lb.  for  lots  of  100  flasks  or  over,  and  $42 
for  small  lots  down  to  flasks.  For  retail 
quantities,  under  10  flasks,  pound  prices 
are  charged,  which  work  out  to  $43.50® 
$44  per  fla.sk.  San  Francisco  prices  are 
firm  at  $39.50  for  domestic  orders  and  $38 
for  export.  The  London  price  is  £7  7s.  6d. 
per  flask,  but  jobbers  ask  £7  los.  for  mod¬ 
erate  lots. 


Exports  of  quicksilver  from  the  United 
States  for  the  full  year  were  1,611,635  lb. 
in  1904  and  1.009.446  lb.  in  1905;  a  de¬ 
crease  of  6k)2,  189  lb.,  or  37.4%,  last  year. 

Manganese  Alloys  —  Prices  for  these 
alloys  in  Germany  are  given  by  Paul 
Speier  as  below.  The  prices  are  for  or¬ 
ders  of  not  less  than  50  kg.  delivered  in 
Bremen,  and  are  as  follows,  per  too  kilo¬ 
grams  : 

Marks. 


Manganoso  copi)er.  No.  1,  ;<0%  Mn .  275 

No.  2,28%  Mn .  180 

No.  3,  20  to  25%,  with  2  t  •  4%  Iron .  165 

Mangauese  tin.  No.  1.  55%  Mn.,  no  iron .  480 

No.  2,  66%  Mn.,  somo  Irtai .  280 

Manganese  nickel.  No.  1,  free  from  Iron .  4.50 

No.  2,  traces  of  Iron .  270 


Manganese  metal  is  quoted  as  3 
marks  per  kg. — 38.8c.  per  lb. — delivered  in 
Bremen.  These  alloys  are  made  liy  the 
Isabellenhiitte,  in  Bonn,  Germany,  which 
is  represented  by  Mr.  Speier  in  Breslau  as 
selling  agent. 

Minor  Metals — For  minor  metals  and 
their  alloys,  wholesale  prices  are  f.  o.  b. 
works : 


.51uniinuni.  Per  lb. 

No.  1.  90%  Ingots .  3;Vfl)37c. 

No.  2,  99%  Ing  ts .  :Uf2):i4c. 

Rolled  sheets . - .  4c.  up. 

Alumlnum-bron/.e .  20rff'2:ic. 

Nickel-alum .  3;tfa)39c. 

Rlsmuth .  $2  10 

Cadmium,  f.  o.  h  Hamburg .  77c. 

Chromium,  pure  (N.  Y.) .  80c. 

Copper,  red  oxide .  50c. 

Forro-Molybdennm  (.50%) .  9.5c. 

Ferro-Tltanium  (20/n'26%  N.  V  ) .  75c. 

Ferro-Chrom.  (75%) .  12 'jc. 

Ferro-Tungsten  (37%) .  29c. 

Magnesium,  pure  (N.  Y.) .  $1-60 

Manganese  (^(7/98%  N.  Y.) .  76c. 

Manganese  Cu.  (30(fi'70%  N.  Y.) .  40c. 

Molybdenum  (98)a)99%  N.  Y.) .  M.75 

Tantallc  acid  (N.  Y.)  (oz.) .  49c. 

Phfsphorus,  foreign .  45c. 

Phosphorus,  .\merlcan .  70c. 

Tungsten  (best),  iKuind  lot.-* .  90c. 


Variations  in  price  are  chiefly  due  to 
size  and  conditions  of  order  and  deliveries. 


Missouri  Ore  Market. 

Joplin,  Feb.  3. 

The  highest  price  paid  for  zinc  ore  was 
$54  per  ton.  with  the  assay  basis  price 
ranging  from  $50  down  to  $45  per  ton  of 
60%  zinc.  The  average  price  w'as  $46.60. 
Buying  was  strong  and  steady  all  week, 
but  with  no  demonstration  indicating  ac¬ 
tive  competition.  In  fact  it  was  reported 
that  buying  was  easier  on  a  $48  basis  at 
the  end  of  the  week  than  at  the  beginning, 
so  quietly  were  the  purchases  made. 

The  highest  price  paid  for  lead  ore  is 
reported  at  $78.50®$79  per  ton.  informa¬ 
tion  differing  on  this  point.  This  is  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  $3  per  ton,  but  the  bulk  of  ore 
was  purchased  without  apparent  competi¬ 
tion  at  a  price  $3  per  ton  lower  than  last 
week.  The  St.  Louis  Smelting  and  Re¬ 
fining  Co.  and  the  Granby  Mining  and 
Smelting  Co.  were  the  principal  compet 
itors,  and  only  two  bins  in  Webb  City  are 
reported  raised.  The  average  price  of  the 
week  was  $72.52. 

Following  are  the  shipments  of  zinc  and 
lead  from  the  various  camps  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  for  the  week  ending  today: 
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Zinc,  ID.  lieaa.iD., 

Value. 

Joplin . j 

2.920,060i  294,660 

$65,140 

Cartervllle-Webb  Clty..l 

1,798,820  816,660 

72,970 

Galena- Empire . 

914,460  163,050 

26,430 

Duenweg . 

*>86.890'  165,7101 

22,630 

Badger . 

435,610  2,690' 

10,990 

520,200  . 

9,990 

381,470  . i 

9,630 

Granby . 

412,000  26,000 

7,460 

293,960  . 

7,350 

Prosjterlty . 

174,920i  66,770 

6,970 

Oronogo . 

186,7.50  26,940 

6,480 

Spurgeon  . 

188,420  46,890 

5,160 

Sherwood . 

144, 3!X)  11,260 

,  3,990 

149.320  . 

!  3,730 

135,330  . 

'  3,060 

88,270 !  . 

1  2,110 

Zincite .  . 

63,100  2,700 

1,610 

Totals . 

8,799  080  1,611,320 

$263,470 

zinc  value,  the  week,  $'205,U30;  6  weeks,  $1,157,025. 
Lead  value,  the  week,  58,440  ;  6  weeks,  269,690. 

Last  week .  8,287,020  1,532,490  $2.53,140 

Same  week  last  year _  6,676,320  760,860  199,240 

The  following  table  shows  the  average 
monthly  prices  of  zinc  and  lead  ores  in 
Joplin,  by  months : 


aiXC  ORE  AT  JOPLIN. 


Mouth. 

1 

1905.  1 
62.00  ! 

January _ 

February... 

62.77 

March . 

47.40 

April . 

42.88 

May . 

43.31 

Juno . 

40.76  1 

July . 

43.00  1 

August . 

48.83  1 

Septenib  -i- . 

46.76  I 

October..  .. 

47.60  1 

November.. 

49.66  ' 

December.. 

19.00 

LEAD  ORE  AT  JOPLIN. 


Month. 

1905. 

1906. 

January.... 

61  60 

76.20 

February... 

57.62 

March . 

67.20 

April . 

68.00 

,  May . 

68.27 

! June . 

67.80 

.... 

,  July . 

58.00 

August . 

68.00 

Septembor. 

63.60 

October  .... 

63.86 

.... 

November.. 

68.67 

December.. 

76.26 

Wisconsin  Ore  Market. 


Platteville,  Feb.  3. 

No  change  in  the  price  of  60%  zinc  ore 
was  reported,  $50  being  the  price  offered 
by  nearly  all  the  buyers.  One  lot  was 
rpiite  large  and  the  e.xtra  amount  of  ton¬ 
nage  caused  the  buyer  to  raise  the  price  to 
$51.  Some  choice  lots  brought  as  high  as  $53 
and  $54.  It  is  reported  that  a  new  buyer 
of  high-grade  ore  is  in  the  field,  attracted 
by  the  fine  quality  of  ore  being  produced 
at  the  several  mines  that  are  equipped 
with  roasters. 


more  attention  to  the  deeper  mining,  leav¬ 
ing  the  upper  levels  and  lead  mines  to  the 
small  operator  who  gets  a  car  occasion¬ 
ally.  The  total  lead  production  from  the 
Platteville  district  for  the  year  1905, 
amounted  to  3)003  tons,  valued  in  round 
figures  at  $100,000.  A  few  carloads  of 
lead  ore  were  sold  during  the  week,  but 
not  all  loaded.  The  price  reported  was 
$5350. 


Mining  Stocks. 

New  York.  Feb.  7. 

'file  stock  market  has  been  quieter 
than  for  many  weeks,  business  as  well  as 
prices  being  off,  and  trading  light  by 
comparison,  though  still  large.  Amal¬ 
gamated  Copper  was  down  to  $ii3j.4, 
closing  at  $115;  while  Anaconda  was  off 
several  points.  On  the  outside  market 
the  coppers  were  less  in  demand.  United 
Copper  closed  at  $73  for  the  common  and 
$102  for  the  preferred.  Reports  of  a 
settlement  between  the  Amalgamated  and 
the  Heinze  people  have  been  persistently 
circulated;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
Guggenheim  interests  are  also  coming 
into  the  supposed  deal. 

On  the  Consolidated  Exchange  there 
was  the  usual  light  trading  in  the  Com¬ 
stocks.  In  the  Cripple  Creek  stocks 
Portland  was  quoted  at  $1.80;  Isabella, 
27c.;  Moon  ■'Anchor,  qj^c.  Among  the 
miscellaneous  shares,  there  were  sales 
of  600  Alice  at  $3.75(<x$3.95.  Sales  of 
Tonopah  stocks  were  moderate.  Gold 
Anchor  bringing  $1.50;  Jim  Butler  69c. 
for  300  shares. 

Standard  Consolidated,  of  California, 
has  declared  a  dividend  of  loc.  a  share, 
the  first  for  over  two  years. 

The  industrials,  like  the  general  stock 
list,  were  rather  dull.  United  States  Steel 
was  $44  for  the  common  and  $112  for  the 
preferred.  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and 


fhe  camps  in  the  Platteville  district  re¬ 


ported  ore  loaded  as 


Camps. 

Platteville. . . 

Renton . 

Cuba  City..., 

Linden . 

Buncombe-Hazei  (ireen.. 

Mineral  Point . 

ShullsburK . 

Livingston . 

Barker . 

Highland . 

Rewey  . 

Montfort . 


follows,  in  pounds : 

Zinc,  Lead,  Sulphur, 
Lb.  Lb.  Lb. 

614  060  . 

5.51,660  . 

385,(K!0  . 

314,390  . 

240,6(X)  . 

191,7(X)  . 

175  180  . 

90.0(X)  . 

66,4(X)  . 

60,0(XI  . 

.55,780  . 

.  58,100 


Total .  2,743,720  .  .58.60(f 

Year  to  date .  7,924,1.50  203,(XXt  1,621,240 


Railroad  closed  at  $158'/^  ;  Sloss-Sheffield, 
$8834 ;  American  Smelting  and  Refining, 
$165  for  the  common  and  $126  for  the 
preferred. 


Boston.  Feb.  6. 

The  continued  talk  of  copper-mining 
combinations  has  had  a  noticeable  effect 
on  the  share  market.  This  week  it  has 
been  Bingham  Consolidated  and  United 
Copper  mainly.  The  former,  on  very 
heavy  trading,  and  in  a  manner  that  has 
been  witnessed  in  other  stocks  in  the  East. 


The  output  from  the  Benton-Hazel 
Green  and  Buncombe  camps  will  be  mate¬ 
rially  cut  down  for  some  time.  The 
camps  just  named  shipped  a  large  amount 
of  ore  this  week,  the  Hazel  Green  furnish¬ 
ing  a  large  part. 

Lead  ore  for  the  past  two  months  has 
been  exceedingly  scarce,  in  spite  of  the 
high  prices.  This  would  indicate  ordi¬ 
narily  that  the  lead  was  practically  worked 
out  in  this  district,  but  this  is  not  so;  one 
of  the  reasons  is  that  capital  is  paying 


has  gone  up  steadily  until  it  reached  $48.- 
8714  today,  against  a  close  at  $38.25  a  week 
ago.  Of  course  there  is  a  reason  for  it. 
but  none  has  been  offered  as  yet  that  will 
stand  the  light  of  day.  It  is  known,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  heaviest  buying  has  come 
from  New  York.  United  Copper  is  up  al¬ 
most  $14  to  $67.87*4  on  reports  of  a  settle¬ 
ment  with  the  Amalgamated  people, 
which  will  do  away  with  the  millions  of 
dollars  now  in  litigation. 

Franklin  mining  and  several  other  Lake 
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Superior  properties  have  also  come  into 
the  limelight  of  speculation,  which  lends 
encouragement  to  the  general  situation. 
This  stock  reached  $21.37*4  today,  closing 
$2.75  above  a  week  ago  at  $20.25.  It  is 
known  that  the  lower  levels  in  Franklin 
are  looking  fine  in  the  Junior  property,  but 
there  are  also  whisperings  that  the  divi¬ 
dends  will  be  resumed,  if  conditions  in 
the  mine  and  in  the  metal  market  con¬ 
tinue  as  they  are.  Atlantic  has  recovered 
$1.75  to  $26.75;  Tecumseh  $2  to  $15.50; 
Michigan  $i  to  $15.50;  Isle  Royale  $i  to 
$25.50;  Centennial  $i  to  $29;  AJlouez  $1.50 
to  $42,  and  Adventure  $i  to  $6.50.  The 
Michigan  will  be  obliged  to  build  its  own 
mill  in  the  fall,  when  the  contract  for  the 
use  of  one  head  at  the  Mass  mill  expires. 
'Fhe  January  output  at  the  Michigan  was 
its  biggest  month. 

Amalgamated  touched  $116.25  today 
which  is  its  high  point  since  1901.  Bos¬ 
ton  Consolidated  came  to  life  and  easily 
touched  $31,  closing  at  $30  against  $27.87^4 
a  week  back.  Greene  Consolidated  has 
improved  $2.25  to  $28.25,  now  that  the 
dividend  question  is  out  of  the  way;  and 
Trinity  shunted  $2  to  $ii  on  an  expected 
deal  to  be  made  by  its  president,  T.  W. 
Lawson.  Utah  Consolidated  is  higher  at 
$65.12^4,  and  United  States  Smelting  com¬ 
mon  is  up  over  $2.50  to  $6i.62j4,  while  the 
preferred  has  advanced  $1.50  to  $46.  Cop¬ 
per  Range,  which  was  heavy  last  week,  is 
now  up  $2.50  to  $83.50,  and  Osceola  $1.75 
to  $102.  North  Butte  closed  firm  at 
$87.50. 

No  improvement  is  shown  in  the  price 
of  Shannon,  which  holds  around  $6.25, 
although  President  Gill  has  resigned  and 
is  to  b«  succeeded  by  W.  Palmer.  The 
original  Bingham  Copper  and  Gold  Min¬ 
ing  Co.  has  been  absorbed  by  its  successor, 
the  Bingham  Consolidated,  and  the  for¬ 
mer  company  has  been  liquidated.  Butte 
Copper  Exploration  is  a  new  stock  on 
the  curb.  After  trading  at  $7.50  it  is  back 
to  $5  today. 


Colorado  Springs.  Feb.  2. 

The  past  week  has  been  one  of  unusual 
activity  on  the  Exchange,  and  several 
stocks  have  experienced  material  advan¬ 
ces,  and  with  the  volume  of  trading  .con¬ 
sideration  heavier  than  usual.  Jennie 
Sample,  El  Paso  and  Findley  were  the 
star  actors.  During  the  week  Jennie 
jumped  from  6  to  10  but  reacted  on  to¬ 
day’s  market  to  8  *4c.  El  Paso  went  up 
to  99  but  closed  today  at  92^c.  Findley 
has  advanced  from  88  J4  to  95,  but  last 
sales  recorded  today  were  at  93c.  Dante 
has  made  slight  advances,  closing  today 
at  6Jic.  Elkton  remains  about  normal 
around  46  l4c.  Portland  is  selling  from 
$1.85  to  $1.90;  Vindicator  88  to  90; 
Golden  Cycle  80  to  82;  United  Gold  Mines 
at  I2j4;  Isabella  24V2@24%c.  On  Thurs¬ 
day  a  total  of  165,000  shares  of  Jennie 
Sample  changed  hands. 
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The  total  production  for  the  Cripple 
Creek  district  for  the  month  of  January 
amounts  to  $1,838,400. 

Findley  is  paying  its  2c.  dividend,  which 
brings  up  the  total  amount  paid  in  divi¬ 
dends  to  $237,000. 


San  Francisco.  Feb.  i. 

Dealings  in  the  Comstocks  were  a  little 
more  lively  than  usual  early  in  the  week, 
but  quieted  down  later  on  a  rather  higher 
range  of  prices.  Ophir  sold  at  $6.37^4 
Consolidated  California  &  Virginia,  $1.30; 
Best  &  Belcher,  $1.15;  Sierra  Nevada,  37c. 
per  share. 

The  Tonopahs  also  quieted  down  a 
little,  though  business  was  still  active. 
The  market  was  strong,  but  the  boom  has 
gone  oflf  a  little.  Montana  Tonopah  sold 
at  $2.75;  Red  Top,  $2;  Tonopah  .Midway, 
$1.95;  Sandstorm,  $1.45;  Gold  Anchor, 
$1.40;  McNamara,  50c.  per  share. 

Oil  stocks  continue  dull  and  quiet.  Cari- 
lx)U  was  quoted  at  $6.75,  while  6oc.  was 
bid  for  Toltec. 


STOCK  QUOTATIONS. 


NEW  TOEK.  Week  Feb.  7. 


Name  of  Company, 

High 

Low 

Clg. 

Sales 

Amalgamated . | 

nay. 

110)4 

116)4 

1,346,135 

Anaconda . 

283 

270  1 

277 

194,650 

Boston  Copper . | 

31 

28)4 

29)4 

19,100 

British  Col.  Copper, . .  | 

10>4 

834' 

9)4 

8,236 

Federal . | 

184 

180  1 

180  1 

800 

Federal,  Pf. . 1 

109 

100)4' 

107*4 

6,000 

Greene  Copper, . 

28 

26*41 

28 

25,296 

Greene  Gold". . 

1 

Mitchell . 

14 

i  12)4 

13)4 

1  16,320 

Ontario . 

3*4 

2)4 

1  2*j 

1  300 

Tennessee  topper .... 

45 

;  46)4 

;  3,000 

Union  Copper . 

1  I'u 

13* 

134 

’  2,110 

United  Copper . 

'  78 

1  60)4 

78 

2:18,600 

United  Copper,  Pref.. 

{  104 

1  95 

I  9«)4 

I  2,786 

Utah  Apex . 

'  8 

7)4 

!  7), 

1  2,400 

Utah  Copper . 

!  34>4 

1  :32)4 

33). 

i  8,665 

NEW  YORK  INDUSTRIALS. 


Am.  Smelting  &  Ref . 

169 

163)4 

164)4  169.450 

Am.  Smelting  &  Ref.,  Pf. 

128)4 

126 

126  9,600 

Col.  Fuel  &  Iron . 

78)4 

70 

73*4  1  264,426 

National  Lead . 

9014 

83 

85)4  28.600 

Pittsburg  Coal . 

16)4 

14)4 

15)4;  2,800 

Pittsburg  Coal,  pf . 

69 

66)4 

56)4 1  800 

Republic  I.  A  8 . 

36)4 

34 

36)4  i  11.860 

Republic  I.  A  8.,  Pf  .... 

108*4' 

94 

108*4  12.400 

Tenn.  C.  A  I . 

165 

165 

169  1  10,600 

U.  8.  Red.  A  Ref . 

27 

27 

27  1  300 

U.  8.  Red.  A  Ref.,  Pf.... 

68 

67)4 

67)4!  200 

U.  8.  Steel . 

46*4 

43)4 

44)4 1  768,665 

U.  8.  Steel.  Pf  . 

113 

110 

110)4!  119,026 

Standard  Oil .  . 

695 

696 

696)4  269 

Bethlehem  Steel . 

35)4 

32)4 

33  !  8,300 

Dividends. 


Company. 

Payable. 

Rate. 

Amt. 

Amalgamated  Copper.. 

....Feb.  26 

Sl.50  $2.-296.319 

Findley . 

....Feb.  1 

0.02 

26,000 

General  Asphalt,  pfd.  . 

....Mch.  1 

2.00 

262,800 

Greene  Con.  Copi>er _ 

....Feb.  28 

0.40 

346,600 

International  Salt . 

....Mch.  1 

I.OO 

187,600 

Standard  Con.,  Cal . 

. . . .  Feb.  23 

0.10 

18.394 

U.  S.  Steel,  pfd . 

....Feb.  28 

1.75  6,304.919 

•Monthly.  gBi-monthly. 

tOnarterly. 

tSemi-ADnnally. 

Assessments. 

Company. 

Dellnq. 

Sale. 

Amt. 

Alpha  Con . 

.  Jan.  31 

Feb.  21 

$0.05 

.  Feb.  19 

Belcher . 

.  Feb.  14 

Mar.«  7 

0.10 

Best  A  Belcher . 

.  Feb.  9 

Feb.  28 

0.10 

Butler  Liberal,  Utah.. 

0.02 

Caledonia . 

.  Feb.  16 

Mar.  9 

0.10 

Con.  Cal  A  Virginia . . . 

.  Feb.  13 

Mar.  6 

0.25 

Con.  Imperial . 

.  Feb.  14 

Mar.  13 

0  01 

Dutch,  Cal . 

Feb.  27 

E3xchequer . 

.  Feb.  14 

Mar.  7 

0.05 

Fair  view.  Cal . 

Feb.  12 

Justice . 

.  Feb.  27 

Mar.  19 

0.05 

Lady  Washington . 

.  Jan.  20 

Feb.  10 

0.05 

Mexican . 

.  Feb.  7 

Feb.  28 

0.16 

Mt.  Pleasant  Con . 

.  Jan.  29 

Feb.  12 

0.03 

Providence,  Utah . 

.  Feb.  6 

Mar.  12 

0.00) 

Potosl . 

, .  Feb.  5 

Feb.  27 

0.10 

St.  John  Quartz . 

.  Jan.  27 

0.064 

Sierra  Nevada . 

.  Jan.  22 

Feb.  12 

0.10 

Union  Con . 

.  Jan.  26 

Feb.  15 

0.10 

Vespaslan-Hoogley _ 

. .  Feb.  12 

Feb.  28 

0.012 

Zeibrlght.  Cal . 

.  Feb.  14 

0.05 

CO 

.  Louis. 

Feb.  6. 

High. 

lX)W. 

Adams . 

S  .40 

$  .25 

American  Nettle . 

.16 

.12 

Center  Creek . 

2.60 

2.40 

Central  Coal  A  Coke. . 

62.00 

61.60 

“  ••  pfd . 

80.00 

79.00 

Central  Oil . 

60.00 

66.00 

Columbia . 

1.00 

.25 

Con.  Coal . . 

26.00 

20.00 

Doe  Run . 

140.00 

130.00 

Granite  Bimetallic... 

.35 

.28 

St.  Joe . . 

30.00 

28.00 

LONDON.  {By  Cable.*) 

Feb.  6. 

i  ^ 

8.  d. 

Dolores . 

....1  2 

1  3 

Stratton’s  Independence . 

..  ,  0 

7  9 

Camp  Bird . 

....1  1 

11  0 

Esperanza . 

....  4 

8  3 

Tomboy . 

1 

7  6 

El  Oro . 

1 

7  6 

Oroville . 

....  0 

19  9 

Arizona  Copper,  pf _ 

.  . . 

....  3 

3  9 

♦Furnished  by  C.  Schumacher  fc  Co.,  New  York. 


BOSTON. 


Allouez . 

43HI 

40*. 

40„, 

4,235 

♦Amalgamated . 

116 

110 

116)41 

78,953 

Atlantic . 

25)4! 

26 

26 

4,270 

Bingham  .' . 

49 

38*4 

44*4 

94,654 

Boston  Consolidated  ... 

31  ! 

28 

28*5! 

16,410 

Calumet  A  Hecla . 

705  ' 

700 

700 

284 

Centennial . 

29'^j 

28 

28 

1,048 

Mercur . 

65  ! 

64 

65 

1,925 

Cepper  Range . 

84  ; 

82 

82  i 

9,603 

Daly>West . 

17 '.,1 

16 

16)4  i 

1,830 

Franklin . 

19*:s' 

18)4 

19  . 

24,060 

Granby  . 

10*4: 

9)4 

10)4 

3,644 

Green  Con.  Copper . 

28)4 

26)4 

27)4 

8.892 

Isle  Royale . 

26)4i 

24)4 

24)4 

2,'J60 

tMass . 

10)4! 

10 

10), 

1,140 

Michigan  . . 

17 

!  14)4 

16*4 

3,115 

Mohawk . 

69 

1  68 

6854 

830 

North  Butte . 

89 

.  86 

87 

10,727 

Old  Dominion . 

38*4 

36)4 

38 

1,970 

Osceola  . 

102)4 

100)4 

100)4 

1,734 

Parrot . 

43*4 

!  40 

41 

5,027 

Quincy . 

110 

103)4 

106 

469 

Rhode  Island . 

714 

6 

6 

2,744 

Shannon  . 

6)4 

!  6 

6 

2,375 

Tamarack . 

108 

107 

108 

57 

Tecumseh . 

15'.. 

;  13)4 

14 

4,366 

♦United  Copper, com... 

77), 

;  66)4 

74)4 

i  34,430 

I’.  8.  Sing.  A  Ref . 

61)4 

57  *.4 

68)4 

;  9,602 

"  "  pfd . 

46 

44)4 

44)4 

1  12,482 

Utah . 

66)4 

;  64)4 

64*.. 

i  12,669 

Wolverine . 

133 

131 

132 

1  142 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Cambria  Steel . 1 

3654 

34)4 

36 ‘4 

21,661 

Philadelphia  Co . 1 

63  *„ 

.61)4 

63 

9,434 

Tonopah . I 

19 

18)4 

18)4 

2,799 

PITTSBURG. 


Crucible  Steel . 

..i  17 

16)4 

10)4i 

2,906 

Crucible  Steel,  Pref. . . 

..1  80 

79)4 

79)4  j 

3,151 

Tonopah  Ext . 

..  8.65 

7.60 

8.50  ' 

9,530 

COLORADO  SPRINGS. 


Name  of  Company. 

First 

High 

Low 

Clg. 

Elk  ton . 

46 

46* , 

46 

46 

El  Paso . 

93)4 

97)4 

84)4 

84)4 

Isabella . 

24)4 

24)4 

24)4 

24)4 

Portland  . 

185 

186 

180 

185 

Vindicator . 

92 

92 

90 

90 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Best  A  Belcher . 

1.10 

1.26 

1.10 

1.25 

Bullion . 

.20 

.24 

.20 

.20 

Caledonia . 

.42 

.47 

.42 

.43 

Confidence . 

.76 

.76 

.70 

.70 

Con.  Cal.  A  Va . 

1.25 

1.26 

1.20 

1.26 

Gould  A  Curry . 

.17 

.18 

.16 

.17 

Hale  A  Norcrdss . 

1.00 

1.00 

.90 

.90 

Mexican . 

1.20 

1.26 

1.16 

1.25 

Occidental  Con . 

.92 

.92 

.92 

.92 

Ophir . 

6.12)4 

6.37)4 

6.00 

6.00 

Savage . 

.49 

.49 

.40 

.40 

*  Ex-dlTidend.  fist  Installment  Paid. 

Assessment  Paid.  ji  2d  Installment  Paid. 


Monthly  Average  Prices  of  Metals. 


Month. 


January . 

February _ 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September.. . 

October . 

November. . . . 
December.... 

Year . 


SILVER. 


New  York. 

London. 

1905. 

1906. 

1905. 

1906. 

60.6'J0 

61.02:1 

58.046 

56.600 

67.832 

58.428 

68.916 

60.259 

61.695 

62.034 

63.849 

64.860 

66.288 

27.930 

28.047 

26.794 

26.108 

26.664 

26.910 

27.163 

27.822 

28.628 

28.637 

29.493 

29.977 

30.113 

60.3.52 

27.839 

The  New  York  prices  are  In  cents  per  fine 
ounce;  the  London  quotation  is  In  pence  per 
standard  ounce,  .926  fine. 


COPPER. 


NEW  YORK. 

LONDON. 

Electrolytic. 

Lake. 

1905. 

1906. 

1<J06. 

1906. 

1906.  1  1906. 

Jan . 

Feb..  .. 
March  . 
Apt  11.  .. 
May.. .. 
June.  .. 
July.  ... 
Aug..  .. 
Sept.... 
Oct.  ... 
Nov..  .. 

15.008 
15.011 
15.126 
14.920 
14.627 
14.673 
14.888 
15.664 
15.966 
16.279 
16. .599 
18.328 

18.310 

15.128 

15.136 

15.250 

15.045 

14.820 

14.813 

16.005 

15.725 

16.978 

16.332 

16.7.58 

18.:i98 

18.413 

68. 262  78. 890 

67.'.»6:» . 

68.174  . 

67.0171 . 

64.876 . 

65.881 . 

66.887' . 

69.830 . 

69.667  ..:... 

71.406  . 

74.7271 . 

78.993j . 

Year.. 

15.590 

. 

16.699 

69.4C>5! . 

New  York  prices  are  In  cents  per  pound.  Elec¬ 
trolytic  quotations  are  for  cakes.  Ingots  or  wire 
bars.  The  London  prices  are  in  pounds  sterling, 
per  long  ton  of  2,240  lb.,  standard  copper. 


TIN  IN  NEW  YORK. 


Mouth. 

1905.  1906. 

Month. 

1905.  1906. 

Jau . 

29.325  36.390 

July . 

31.760  . 

Feb . 

29.262  . 

August  .... 

32.8<6 . 

March . 

29.623  . 

Sept . 

32.096  . 

April . 

30.526  . 

'  Oct . 

32.481  . 

May . 

30.049  . 

Nov . 

33.443  . 

June . 

30.329  . 

Dec . 

35.836  . 

i 

,  .\v.  year. 

31.3.58 . 

Prices  are  In  cents  per  pound. 


LEAD  IN  NEW  YORK. 


Month. 

l'JO.5. 

1906. 

Month. 

1*J05. 

1906. 

Jan . 

4.562 

6.600 

July . 

4.524 

Feb . 

4.450 

4.666 

4.470 

4.a50 

4.500 

Oct . 

4.850 

4.500 

6.200 

4.500 

D(‘C . 

5. 422 

Av.,  ycnr. 

4.707 

. 

Prices  are  In  cents  per  pound.  The  Loiidun 
average  for  January,  1900,  was  £  10.850  i>er  long 
ton. 


SPELTER. 


Month 

New  York. 

St.  Louis. 

London. 

1905. 

190<). 

1905. 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

Jan.. .. 

6.190 

6.487 

6.032 

6.337 

2.5.062 

28.225 

Feb .  . . 

6.139 

5.989 

24.594 

. 

Mar. .. 

6.067 

6.917 

2;). 825 

April.. 

6.817 

6.667 

23.813 

May. .. 

6.4.34 

6.284 

2:1.694 

June .. 

6.190 

6.040 

23.876 

July  .. 

5.396 

6.247 

23.938 

Aug  ... 

6.706 

6.. 566 

24.676 

Sept.. . 

6.887 

6.737 

26.375 

Oct.... 

6.087 

5.9:14 

28.226 

Nov.... 

6.145 

5.984 

28.600 

Dec.  .. 

6.522 

6.374 

18.719 

Year. 

6.882  1  . 

5.730 

25.4.3:1 

New  York  and  St.  Louis  prices  are  In  cents  iier 
pound.  The  London  prices  are  In  (lounds  sterling 
(ler  long  ton  (2,240  lb.)  gor  d  ordinary  biands. 


